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PREFACE. 

THE  works  contained  in  these  volumes,  and  now  first  pub- 
lished complete,  were  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  A 
portion  only— not  quite  half— was  then  printed,  and  with- 
drawn from  circulation  very  soon  after  it  issued  from  the 
press.  The  cause  which  led  to  this,  and  the  results  which 
followed,  have  probably  been  forgotten,  or  at  all  events, 
being  now  wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject,  need  not  to 
be  remembered. 

Such  questions  as  those  which  form  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  were  less  familiar  then  than  they  now  are,  and  were 
indeed,  if  I  may  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
clergymen  and  writers*  of  our  times,  "  regarded  as  difficul- 
ties and  as  dangerous  to  religion,  chiefly,  I  am  persuaded, 
through  the  mistaken  fear  with  which  the  advocates  of 
religion  regard  them.  As  things  now  are,  a  man  cannot  pro- 
secute a  critical  inquiry,  as  to  the  date  and  authors  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  without  the  fear  of  having  his  Christian 
faith  impeached,  should  his  conclusions,  in  any  instance,  be 
at  variance  with  the  common  opinion."  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  since  those  words  were  written,  there  is  less  dis- 
position to  treat  unfairly  any  attempt  which  is  honestly  and 
modestly  made  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Truth,  and  this 

*  Dr  Arnold's  Sermons,  vol.  iii,  Appendix. 
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fact  has  perhaps  had  its  weight  in  causing  me  to  publish  the 
whole  of  these  works  complete,  as  the  result  of  thoughts 
which  have  occupied  my  mind  since  the  earliest  period  to 
which  memory  goes  back. 

But  the  chief  encouragement  to  publish  these  works  com- 
plete has  been  the  judgement  which  more  than  one  writer 
has  expressed  in  favour  of  the  views  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  of  the  moderation  with  which  they  have  been  stated.  On 
such  points  as  these  the  opinion  quoted  below,  of  the  most 
eminent  historian*  that  this  country  has  produced  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  as  satisfactory  to  tin- 
reader  as  it  is  nattering  to  myself.  At  a  time  also  when  so 
many  interesting  inquiries  have  arisen  with  regard  to  tin- 
origin  and  interpretation  of  our  sacred  books,  "  the  adjust- 
ment of  science  and  theology  needs  more  than  ever  to  be 
properly  balanced."  Our  main  preservative  against  all 
forms,  both  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand  and  unbelief  on 
the  other,  "is  to  be  found  in  maintaining  the  truth  and 

*  "Mr  Grote  lent  me  Dr  Giles's  Christian  Records,  which  he  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  best  hand-books  concerning  early  Christianity  and 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He  did  not  always  agree  with  tin- 
author,  but  liked  the  way  in  which,  besides  many  judicious  criticisms,  the 
ipsissima  verla  of  the  various  authorities,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  are 
given  within  a  short  space."  Letter  from  Babbage  to  Tollemache,  iu 
Macmillan's  Magazine  for  April,  1873. 

An  anonymous  correspondent,  apparently  the  editor  himself,  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  (July  26,  1856)  wrote  as  follows:  "Dr  Giles,  it  ap- 
pears, is  an  advocate  of  the  progressive  principle,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  revealed  law  is  designed  for  man  in  every  stage  of  society  and  state  of 
improvement.  In  his  Christian  Records,  he  has  made  admirable  use  of 
the  profound  historical  knowledge  for  which  he  is  distinguished  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  and  his  researches  have  enabled  him,  to  do  more 
for  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  against  Infidels,  Deists,  and  other 
antagonists,  than  all  the  preceding  writers  taken  together.  For  example, 
certain  discrepancies  in  the  Gospels  have  hitherto  furnished  the  strongest 
arguments  against  Christianity  employed  by  Deists ;  and  these  arguments 
were  never  satisfactorily  answered,  by  accounting  for  the  disagreements 
in  a  natural  and  probable  manner,  before  the  appearance  of  Dr  Giles's 
Christian  Records,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
Church  of  England." 
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authority  of  History,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  the  his- 
toric spirit."*  But  it  is  above  all  important  that  the  facts 
of  history  should  be  thoroughly  sifted,  for  no  history  has 
ever  yet  appeared  which  can  be  taken  without  such  examina- 
tion in  all  its  details.  That  this  observation  applies  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  who  are  competent  to  pass  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  whole  of  Christendom  yields  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  "  not  only  because  it  is  the  most  sacred  of 
sacred  oracles,  but  because  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  great 
books." 

It  is  the  evidence  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness, 
as  Dean  Stanley  justly  says,  which  makes  the  Bible,  even 
from  a  purely  mental  point  of  view,  so  invaluable  an  instru- 
ment in  popular  education,  and  may  enable  us  to  regard 
with  indifference  those   difficulties  and  controversies  upon 
matters  of  detail  and  the  letter,  which  cannot  touch  the 
true  "supernatural"  element — that  inner  spiritual  life  which 
remains  when  criticism  has  done  its    best   and   its  worst. 
"  The   early  chapters  of  Genesis  contain  many  things   at 
which  the  man  of  science  stumbles  ;  but  none  will  question 
their  unapproachable  sublimity.     The  Book  of  Isaiah  fur- 
nishes endless  matter  for  the  critic  ;  but  the  more  fastidious 
he  is,  the  more  freely  will  he  acknowledge  its  magnificence 
of  thought  and  diction.    The  authorship  of  the  four  Gospels 
may  be  defended,  attacked,  and  analyzed  interminably  ;  but 
the  whole  world  bows  down  before  the  grandeur  of  the  eight 
Beatitudes,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Sou,  and  the 
Farewell   Discourses,    and   the   story  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  books  which  formed 
the  canon  of  the  Jews,  and  which  enter  largely,  though  in 
a  lower  degree,  into  that  of  all  Christians :  for  it  has  been 

*  Gladstone. 
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fully  admitted  that  these  books  are  amenable  to  be  tested  in 
all  the  various  modes  which  learning  and  science  can  sug- 
gest. It  is  then  evident  that  the  present  works  have  refer- 
ence chiefly  to  the  latter  and  more  valuable  half  of  the 
Canonical  Scriptures.  For  the  Christian  religion  not  only 
sets  forth  a  peculiar  morality  little  insisted  upon,  though  not 
wholly  unknown,  among  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world,  but 
propounds  also  a  variety  of  speculative  or  scholastic  doc- 
trines, scarcely  intelligible  to  the  people — or  even  to  a 
large  number  of  their  teachers — as  the  principles  upon 
which  it  professes  to  base  its  moral  code  ;  and  it  recites  a 
series  of  historical  facts,  on  which  both  the  moral  and  doc- 
trinal codes  are  founded.  The  points  of  inquiry,  then,  to  all 
who  would  study  Christianity  with  minuteness,  are  three ; 
1.  Its  moral  or  practical  character  ;  2.  Its  doctrines  or 
speculative  aspect  ;  and,  3.  Its  historical  evidence. 

It  is  right  to  state,  lest  the  general  appearance  of  the 
present  work  should  lead  to  a  misconception  of  its  nature, 
that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  and  second  points 
here  referred  to.  It  is  only  with  the  historical  facts  of 
Christianity  in  the  second  volume,  as  with  the  historical 
facts  of  Judaism  in  the  first,  that  the  present  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  even  this  field  of  inquiry  has  been  narrowed 
within  limits  which  give  the  work  a  specific  character,  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  except  by  those  who  wilfully  pervert 
or  carelessly  misinterpret  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
what  they  read. 

My  object  has  been  to  show  in  the  first  volume  that  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  now  appears,  both  style 
of  language  and  order  of  events,  is  due,  not  to  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  fifteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  but  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  nation 
five  hundred  years  before  our  era  :  and  in  the  second  volume 
that  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  in 
their  present  form  before  the  year  150  after  Christ,  but 
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were  then  put  forth,  with  the  other  books,  to  form  the  Chris- 
tian Canon  which  we  now  have.  The  proofs  of  this  assertion 
are  to  be  found  in  the  work  itself,  which,  however  large,  is 
so  concisely  written,  that  even  a  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments would  occupy  half  of  one  volume.  Those,  therefore, 
who  wish  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  so  important  a  con- 
clusion is  founded,  must  obtain  the  object  they  are  in  search 
of  by  a  patient  perusal  of  the  work.  Those  who  are  per- 
suaded beforehand  that  such  a  conclusion  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  arguments  whatever,  will  do  well  to  close  the  book 
at  once  ;  for  their  reluctance  to  give  up  cherished  opinions 
cannot  be  greater  than  my  own  unwillingness  to  induce  them 
to  do  so.  It  will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  great  relief,  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  to  get  rid  of  awkward  difficulties  in 
the  shape  of  contradictions  that  cannot  be  reconciled,  imper- 
fections that  would  greatly  detract  from  compositions  that 
all  might  allow  to  have  had  a  human  origin,  and  erroneous 
principles  of  morality  that  would  have  hardly  found  a  place 
in  the  most  incomplete  systems  of  the  philosophers  of  Greece 
and  Rome. 

For  many  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  four  Gospels  was  taken  for  granted ;  no 
one  was  heard  either  to  impugn  or  to  defend  it.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  ancient  philosophers,  Celsus,  Porphyry,  and 
others,  were  drowned  in  the  tide  of  orthodox  resentment, 
which  flowed  in  a  thousand  channels,  or  were  consumed 
in  the  fire  to  which  their  writings  were  consigned ;  and 
when  ancient  literature  was  overwhelmed  by  the  irruption 
of  the  barbarians,  there  was  no  one  left  to  question  the 
articles  of  faith  which  the  Church  put  forth  as  her  land- 
marks, whilst  the  low  ebb  of  scholarship  even  in  the  Church 
itself  was  such  that,  if  any  one  had  been  able  to  attack,  it 
is  certain  that  no  one  would  have  been  qualified  to  defend 
the  received  opinion,  which  ascribed  their  authorship  to  the 
Apostles.  The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  century 
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witnessed  also  as  its  result  a  disposition  to  examine  more 
carefully  the  nature  of  those  books  which  were  the  sole 
depositories  of  Christian  doctrines.  A  few  faint  signs  of 
life  were  occasionally  given  by  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  private  judgement  was  not  yet  aban- 
doned and  might  some  day  be  revived.  Still  there  was  a 
natural  unwillingness  in  the  minds  of  men  to  encourage  a 
train  of  argument  by  which  their  most  important  interests 
were  thought  to  be  endangered.  But  the  cause  of  free 
inquiry  still  progressed,  and  the  spread  of  critical  intelli- 
gence has  at  last  prevailed  against  those  who  still  look  upon 
the  four  Gospels  as  the  undoubted  writings  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  The  most  orthodox  defenders  of 
their  faith  are  obliged  to  modify  the  terms  in  which  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  four  Gospels  are  ex- 
pressed. There  remains  little  to  encounter  but  the  reluctance 
which  is  felt  to  abandon  what  has  hitherto  been  held  by 
almost  the  whole  Christian  world  as  sacred  as  the  cause  of 
truth  itself.  But  this  reluctance  is  unreasonable,  and  cannot 
be  maintained.  There  is  now  no  longer  the  power  even  il 
there  be  the  wish  to  prevent  free  inquiry  into  every  question 
which  it  is  possible  to  raise  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  latitude  which  is  now  given  to  indi- 
vidual opinion  has  been  met  by  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  public,  for  all  classes  show  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  know  more  on  a  subject  about  which  they  now  see  that 
they  have  taken  too  much  for  granted,  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  they  knew  all  that  was  to  be  known. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  practical  morality  has  suffered 
in  the  present  day  from  the  less  respect  shown  to  dogmas 
resting  upon  no  demonstration  or  pretence  of  demonstration, 
but  hitherto  accepted  on  implicit  faith  in  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Practical  morality,  which  is  irrespective  of 
modes  of  faith,  is  justly  considered,  in  the  present  day,  as 
the  great  object  to  which  our  religious  feelings  should  be 
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directed  ;  and  it  will  be  best  attained  by  availing  ourselves, 
successively,  of  the  fresh  knowledge  and  new  aids  to  devo- 
tion which  the  course  of  nature  daily  unfolds  to  us,  not  by 
slumbering  at  our  posts,  as  if  we  had  already  completed  the 
investigation  and  reached  the  end  of  truth.  If  the  volumes 
here  published  shall  promote  the  feeling  that  our  duties  are 
not  stationary,  but  onward,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  think  that 
my  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.  If  the  conclusions  which 
I  have  arrived  at  are  thought  to  be  not  logically  drawn 
from  the  premises  which  are  laid  down  as  their  basis,  it  will 
be  the  part  of  those  who  hold  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
not  to  censure  what  may  displease  them,  but  to  refute  what 
may  be  wrong  ;  if  any  one  shall  be  found  to  admit  the  truth 
of  my  conclusions,  but  to  question  the  utility  of  making 
them  public,  such  an  objection  seems  not  worthy  of  a  reply. 
Lastly,  if  any  one  shall  complain  that  the  rules  of  ordinary 
criticism  have  here  been  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  same  way  as  to  any  other  book,  I  reply  that  in  every 
other  path  of  life  the  richest  commodities  are  all  meted  by 
the  same  standard  of  weight  or  measure  as  the  meanest ; 
and  that,  if  those  principles  of  literary  discrimination,  which 
have  been  taught,  and  are  still  taught  to  thousands  in  our 
universities  at  so  great  a  public  cost,  are  to  be  warped  or 
modified  before  they  can  be  applied  to  what  concerns  us 
most,  it  is  time  that  the  public  should  know  how  weak  are 
the  bulwarks  which  they  have  erected,  at  so  great  an  outlay, 
between  error  and  truth  ;  and  how  futile  are  the  studies  on 
which  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  energies  of  its  most 
valued  youth  are  now  employed  and  wasted. 

J.  A.  Gr. 
Sutton  Rectory, 
July,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


THE  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  has  been:  found  to  exist  in 
almost  every  nation  of  the  world.  Travellers  have,  indeed, 
discovered  a  few  tribes  of  savages,  who  seemed  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  any  power 
superior  to  the  ordinary  law  of  nature.  These  exceptions, 
therefore,  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  our  present 
argument,  which,  being  addressed  to  those  who  are  living 
in  a  civilized  country,  and  not  to  ignorant  savages,  may 
assume  as  a  fact  an  opinion  so  generally  and  almost  univer- 
sally entertained.  Religion,  which  regulates  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  relation  towards  the  Deity,  is  a  term  natu- 
rally varying  according  to  the  modes  of  belief  prevalent  in 
different  countries.  Experience  also  has  shown  that,  even 
among  the  same  people,  an  exact  identity  of  religious  belief 
cannot  long  exist.  This  has  been  the  case,  even  among  the 
four  principal  religions,  which,  from  their  having  been 
reduced  to  writing  and  promulgated  to  the  world  in  a  set 
canonical  form,  would,  we  might  suppose,  have  saved  the 
people  who  professed  them,  from  this  breach  of  unity.  Yet 
we  find  that  Jews,  Christians,  Brahmins,  and  Mahometans 
are  equally  divided  into  sects,  which  disagree  severally  among 
themselves  as  much  as  they  are  at  variance  generally  with 
each  other.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  universal 
spirit  of  variance,  is  the  fact  that,  whilst  all  the  sects  which 
belong  to  the  same  faith,  differ  in  their  application  of  it, 
as  widely  as  the  imagination  can  conceive ;  they  all  appeal 
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to  the  same  religious  books  or  scriptures,  as  favouring  their 
own  individual  views,  and  authorizing  their  own  particular 
practice.  If  this  be  true,  it  becomes  not  only  important,  but 
an  absolute  duty,  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulous 
minuteness  that  standard,  which,  though  in  such  general  use 
among  mankind,  is  perpetually  producing  a  want  of  unifor- 
mity, in  what  so  intimately  concerns  all  of  us,  both  as  a 
society  and  as  individuals,  namely  tndlt,  about  our  everlast- 
ing interests,  and  murd  practice,  as  it  regards  our  comfort 
and  social  happiness  in  this  present  life. 

As  I  have  before   remarked,  there  are  four*  principal 
religions,  still  prevalent  among  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
the  earth:  these  are;  1.  The  Brahminical,  2.  the  Mahometan, 
o.  the  Christian,  and  4.  the  Jewish.     Of  the  three  first  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  Brahminical — by  which  term, 
I  mean  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos — is  so  revolting  to  com- 
mon sense,  that  it  would  be  an  useless  labour  to  discuss  its 
tenets,  or  to  balance  its  rxeellmeirs  and   its  defects,  among 
Europeans;  the    Mahometan   is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
enthu-iast,  making  use   of  human  fanatic-ism   as   his   tool; 
and  the  Christian,  though  based  on  the  noblest  object,  that 
of  ameliorating  and  renovating  the  human  race,  must  be 
considered  an  offshoot  from  its  parent,  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  ;  for  Christianity  and  Judaism  are  inseparably  united  ; 
neither  can  exist  without  the  other ;  or,  at  least,  they  can 
only  abstractedly  exist  as  separate  religions  ;  but  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view  they  are  indivisible:  they  must  main- 
tain their  ground  or  fall  together;  for,  though  the  practical 
precepts  of  Christianity  may  be  taught  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Old  Testament,  yet  the  doc- 
trinal parts  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and  all  that  gives  to  it 
the  character  of  a  Divine  revelation,  become  destitute  of 
meaning,  until  they  are  explained  by  the  antecedents  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures,  concerning  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the  fall 
of  Adam,  and  his  ejection  from  Paradise. 

*  Bhuddism  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  added  as  a  fifth  principal  religion, 
when  a  larger  intercourse  with  China  shall  have  made  us  better  acquainted 
with  its  doctrines.  I  am  informed  by  an  able  Chinese  scholar  that  the 
writings  of  Confucius  are  in  some  parts  remarkably  similar  to  our  Gospels, 
and  a  learned  friend  has  often  suggested  to  me  that  our  Lord's  struggle 
against  the  Pharisees  seemed  to  him  similar  to  that  of  the  Bhuddists 
against  the  Brahmins  in  India. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a  volume  of 
the  highest  value  to  Christians,  because  its  contents  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  our  own  creed,  of  which  the 
older  religion  of  the  Jews  is,  in  fact,  the  precursor.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  the  moral  precepts  which  it  contains  rest 
on  Divine  authority,  which  so  far  from  being  set  aside  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Dispensation,  has  continued  to  sanction 
the  union  of  the  two  systems,  and  to  blend  them  together  as 
the  base  and  groundwork  of  our  present  Christianity.  The 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  therefore  made  the  subject  of 
this  volume,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  inquire  into  the 
historical  value  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
their  authors,  the  time  when  they  were  written,  the  har- 
mony, as  well  as  discrepancies,  which  exist  between  them, 
besides  many  other  points  which  will  incidentally  arise,  and 
may  be  useful  in  determining  the  historical  character  of 
these  scriptures,  and  their  value  as  evidences,  concerning 
those  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  the  world  which 
are  generally  received  among  mankind,  on  their  authority 
alone. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOOKS  WHICH   FORM   THE  HEBREW 
CANON   OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT — THE  APOCRYPHA. 

THE  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  English  Bible,  consists 
of  thirty-nine  books,  written  mostly  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
partly  in  a  different  language,  called  Chaldee,  besides  Apo- 
cryphal books,  which  exist  in  Greek  or  Latin  only,  and  for 
that  reason  principally,  have  been  considered  by  some  classes 
of  Christians  to  possess  less  authority  than  the  former, 
whilst  by  others  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  Bible 
altogether.  The  names  of  these  books  are  as  follows : — 

Genesis  Joshua  I  Kings 

Exodus  Judges  II  Kings! 

Leviticus  Euth.  I  Chronicles 

Numbers  I  Samuel  II  Chronicles 

Deuteronomy  II  Samuel  Ezra 

2—2 
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Nehemiah                 Jeremiah  Jonah 

Esther                      Lamentations  Micah 

Job                           Ezekiel  Nahum 

Psahns                     Daniel  Habakkuk 

Proverbs                  Hosea  Zephaniah 

Ecclesiastes              Joel  Haggai 

Song  of  Soloniou    Amos  fechariah 

Isaiah                      Obadiah  Malachi. 
Names  of  the  Apocryphal  l< 

I  Esdras               Wisdom  Story  of  Susanna 

II  Esdras             Ecclesiasticus  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
Tobit                   Bamch,  containing  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh 
Judith                      Epistle  of  Jeremiah  I  Maccabees 

The  conclusion     Song  of  the  Three  II  3Ia<v;ibees. 
of  Esther              Children 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  a  minor  fact,  but  still  of  some 
importance  to  our  present  subject,  that  these  books  are  not 
always  placed  in  the  same  order;  the  Greek  translation, 
called  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Latin,  called  tin-  Vulgate, 
differ  in  their  arrangement  from  the  Hebrew  and  English 
Bibles  and  from  one  another.  Neither  do  lhr\  agree  wholly  in 
their  contents:  for  the  Hebrew  Bible  excludes  all  those  books 
which  in  England  are  called  A}»HT\  plial  ;  whilst  the  Vulgate 
or  Latin  Version  admits  only  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  with  the  First  and  Second 
books  of  Maccabees.  The  Greek  Bible  admits  the  first  book 
of  Esdras,  Tobit,  Judith,  Ecclesiasticus,  llarueh,  and  the  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  to  which  is  added  a  third  book  of  Ma--- 
cabees,  not  to  be  found  in  either  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  or 
English  Bible:  and  two  other  books,  a  fourth  and  a  fifth, 
pass  under  the  name  of  Maccabees,  though  not  found  gene- 
rally either  in  the  Greek  or  Latin  versions. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  contents  of  these  books  one 
after  another,  principally  for  chronological  purposes ;  and  as 
we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  subject,  such 
a  summary  will  save  the  reader  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  books  themselves,  except  on  important  points,  in 
the  argument,  which  will  presently  be  unfolded. 

1.  GENESIS. —This  book  relates  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  is  thought  to 
"have  lived  nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ;  after 
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which  it  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Israeli tish  people  only, 
and  brings  it  down,  to  the  death  and  burial  of  Joseph  , 
which  are  supposed  to  have  happened  about  the  year  before 
Christ  1635. 

2.  EXODUS. — The  book  of  Exodus  continues  the  narrative, 
begun  in  Genesis,  to  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  God  to 
Moses,  about  the  year  1490  before  Christ. 

3.  LEVITICUS. — The   contents   of  this  book  are  limited 
almost  wholly  to  legislative  enactments.     A  few  historical 
facts,  connected  with  the  principal  subject  of  the  book,  such 
as  the  ordination  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  are  mentioned  inci- 
dentally ;  the  period  occupied  by  these  events  is  supposed 
not  greatly  to  exceed  one  month. 

4.  NUMBERS. — The  book  of  Numbers   comprehends  the 
space  of  thirty-nine  years,  being,  in  fact,  the  whole  period  of 
the  Israelitish  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  from  the  year 
1490  to  1451  before  Christ.     From  the  absence  of  chrono- 
logical data  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of 
the  events  which  happened   in  the  interval  between  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Canaan,  and  their  entry  into 
the  promised  land. 

5.  DEUTERONOMY. — The  time  occupied  by  the  events  men- 
tioned in  Deuteronomy  is  limited  to  one  year  at  the  utmost, 
the  year  1451  before  Christ,  in  which  the  Israelites,  having 
wandered  forty  years  in  the  desert,  at  length  prepare  to 
invade  the  land  of  Canaan.     The  last  events  related  in  this 
book  are,  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  succession  of  Joshua  as 
leader  of  the  Israelitish  people. 

6.  JOSHUA. — The  book  of  Joshua  comprehends  a  period 
of  about  twenty-five  years,  from  B.C.  1451  to  1425,  during 
which  the  able  captain,  from  whom  the  book  takes  its  name, 
subdued  the  Canaanitish  nations  and  divided  their  territories 
among  his  followers. 

7.  JUDGES. — The   chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges  is 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  the  preceding :  it  comprehends, 
probably,  about  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  ten  years,  i.e. 
from  B.C.  1425  to  1115  ;  but  the  want  of  chronological  con- 
nection between  the  events  which  it  relates  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  more  accurate  conclusion. 

8.  RUTH. — This  book  gives  us  an  account  of  the  fortunes 
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of  Ruth  and  her  family,  during  a  space  of  ten  years,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  time  at  which  the  book  of  Judges  ends. 

9,  10. — THE  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. — The  first  of  these  books 
records  the  history  of  Samuel,  who  judged  Israel  imme- 
diately before  the  election  of  a  king,  together  with  the  reign 
of  King  Saul,  a  period  as  is  supposed  of  about  ll-">  v< 
from  B.C.  1170  to  1055.' 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  comprises  the  reign  of  David, 
which  lasted  forty  years,  from  B.C.  1055  to  101. ~>. 

11,  12. — THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  KINGS. — The  narrative  is 
continued  from  B.C.  1016,  the  year  of  David's  death,  in  the 
first  of  these  books,  down  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  in 
889 ;  and,  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  from  the  year  last 
named,  to  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of 
Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  coinciding  with  the  502nd  year 
before  Christ. 

13, 14. — THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  CHRONICLES. — The  first  book 
of  Chronicles  contains  a  series  of  genealogical  tables,  followed 
by  a  variety  of  events  that  happened  in  the  reign  of  David, 
which  is  stated  to  have  lasted  forty  years,  from  B.C.  1055  to 
1015.  The  second  book  of  Chronicles  contains  the  whole 
Jewish  history  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  in  B.C.  1015  to 
the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  536.  Many  of  the  farts  which  it 
relates  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Kings,  but  others  arc 
introduced,  some  of  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  those 
recorded  in  Kings,  and  several  passages  occur  which  an- 
identical  in  language  with  others  found  in  the  Prophets  and 
elsewhere. 

15.  EZRA. — The  book  of  Ezra  comprehends  the  space  of 
eighty  years  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  year  B.C.  450. 

16.  NEHEMIAH. — This  book  takes  up  the  history  ten  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  Ezra,  i.e.  in  44G,  and  brings  it  down 
to  about  the  year  B.C.  434. 

17.  ESTHER. — This  book  comprises  the  history  of  only 
twelve  years  from  B.C.  521  to  1509.     A  book,  purporting 
to  be  the  concluding  portion  of  Esther,  is   found  in  the 
Apocrypha. 

18.  JOB. — The   chronology   of   this    book   is    altogether 
unknown ;  and  it  partakes  of  a  didactic,  if  not  a  poetic, 
rather  than  of  an  historic  character. 

19.  PSALMS. —20.  PROVERBS.  — 21.  ECCLESIASTES,  —  :'- 
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SOLOMON'S  SOXG. — These  four  books  contain  few  direct 
historical  allusions :  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  mostly 
written  by  David  and  his  son  Solomon;  i.e.  between  the 
years  1056  and  975  before  Christ;  though  some  are  of  a 
later  date,  as  for  instance  the  137th  Psalm,  which  was  cer- 
tainly written  after  or  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

23  to  39.  THE  SEVENTEEN  PROPHETICAL  BOOKS.— The 
seventeen  prophetical  books  contain  many  historical  facts, 
though  they  are  not  of  a  strictly  historical  nature.  They 
are  not  arranged  chronologically  in  our  Bibles,  but  as  they 
will  be  cited  in  this  work  for  historical  purposes  only,  it  will 
be  useful  to  place  them  in  the  order  of  time,  as  follows  : 

Jonah  is  said  to  have  written  between  856  and  784  B.C. 

Amos  (in  the  reign  of  Uzziah)          .  810  785 
Hosea  (Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Heze- 

kiah)    .                 .                          .  810  —     725 
Isaiah  (Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Heze- 

kiah) 810  698 

Joel  (Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Heze- 

kiah,  Manasseh)    ....  810  —     650 

Micah  (Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah)     .  758  699 

Nahum  (Hezekiah)                   .         .  720  698 

Zephaniah  (Josiah)  .                           .  640  —     602 
Jeremiah  (Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoia- 

chin,  Zedekiah)     .         .         .         .  628  —     586 

Habakkuk  (Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakin)     .  612  —      598 

Daniel  (during  the  Captivity)  .         .  606  534 

Obadiah  (Zedekiah)          .         .         .588  583 

Ezekiel  (Jehoiachin,  Zedekiah)         .  595  536 

Haggai  (during  the  Captivity)          .  520  518 

Zechariah  (during  the  Captivity)      .  520  —     517 

Malachi  (during  the  Captivity)        .  436  397 

The  books  which  follow  next  are  classed  under  the  general 
name  of  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  First  Book  of  Esdras  is  found  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage only,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
Septuagint,  where  it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra ;  it  relates  events  which  happened  before,  during,  and 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

2.  The  Second  Book  of  Esdras  existed  in  a  Latin  text  only. 
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the  age  of  which  is  unknown ;  some  versions  in  Arabic,  and 
other  Eastern  languages  have  been  found.  We  shall  see  here- 
after that  it  contains  one  notice  which  bears  forcibly  upon 
our  present  subject,  and  for  which  some  original  authority 
must  at  some  time  or  other  have  existed. 

3.  The  Book  of  Tobit  is  in  various  languages,  and  may 
have  been  written  a  hundred  j-ears  before  or  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Christian  era;  it  is  ;i  dull  narrative  of  tho 
life  of  one  Tobit,   and  contains  miracles  more  fit  for  the 
Arabian  Nights  than  for  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

4.  The  Book  of  Judith,  in  Greek,  relates  the  defeat  of  the 
Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  but  labours  under  so  many  diffi- 
culties, that  some  critics  have  described  it  as  a  fiction  rather 
than  a  real  history. 

5.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  Bool'  of  Esther  are  found 
in  Greek  and  Latin  early  in  the  Christian  era ;  their  origin 
is  wholly  unknown. 

6.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  found  in  the  Greek  of  an 
early  date ;  like  the  rest  of  these  books,  its  author  is  wholly 
unknown. 

7.  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  ofSirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus, 
was  written  possibly  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  is  found  now  in  the  Greek  translation  only. 

8.  The    Book    of   Baruch ;    9.  The   Song   of   the    Tl,m 
Children;  10.  The  History  of  Susanna ;  11.  Bel  and  tlu- 
Dragon  ;  and  12.  The  Prayer  o/M/";/"W/,  arc  all  found  in 
a  Greek  text  only ;  their  origin  is  obscure,  and  their  val Ki- 
th e  smallest  that  can  be  assigned. 

o 

13.  The  Books  of  Maccabees,  however,  are  of  a  vciy  dif- 
ferent character.  Two  only  appear  in  our  English  Bibles ; 
but  two  others  are  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint . 
They  occur  now  only  in  the  Greek,  but,  as  Jerome  saw  one 
of  them  in  Chaldee,  they  possibly  all  were  written  in  that 
or  some  similar  dialect.  A  fifth  book,  in  Latin  only,  is 
given  in  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible,  and  all  the  five  have 
been  edited  in  the  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Cotton,  and  printed  at  the  University  Press,  Svo.,  Oxford, 
18o2. 

The  foregoing  works  have  been  often  described  as  semi- 
canonical,  and  except  the  last  three  books  of  Maccabees, 
have  been  admitted  as  a  sort  of  Appendix,  useful  for 
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(t  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners,"  to  the  cano- 
nical Scriptures  in  our  English  Bible.  But  a  work  of  more 
literary  importance,  although  still  less  useful  as  regards  its 
contents,  is  the  book  of  Enoch,  in  Ethiopic,  discovered  in 
modern  times,  and  printed  in  an  English  translation  by 
Archbishop  Lawrence  in  1838,  at  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  current  among  the  Jews 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  to  be  the  work  spoken  of  in 
verse  14  of  the  Epistle  by  St  Jude. 

Besides  the  preceding,  numberless  other  writings,  most  of 
which  are  in  these  days  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
notice,  were  widely  circulated  among  both  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  early  days  of  our  era.  The  learned  Fabricius,  in 
his  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  of  the  Old  Testament  (Harnb. 
1722),  notices  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  such 
documents  which  once  were  in  existence,  but  now,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  have  either  perished  or  are  unknown. 


CHAPTER   III 

THAT   THE  BOOKS   OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT   ARE   NOT  THIRTY- 
NINE   IN  NUMBER,  BUT   SEVENTEEN  ONLY. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Old  Testament  is  divided  into  thirty-nine 
parts  or  books,  yet  we  must  not  understand  that  it  contains 
so  many  separate  works,  unconnected  in  their  subjects,  or 
written  by  so  many  different  authors.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  twenty-two  books  only,  which  is  also  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  These  twenty-two  books 
were  divided  into  three  classes ;  the  first  class  consisted  of 
five,  namely,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  which  they  called  the  Law  ;  the  second  class 
consisted  of  thirteen,  namely,  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  in 
one  book ;  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  of  Kings,  and  of  Chro- 
nicles respectively,  in  single  books  ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in 
one  book  ;  Esther ;  Job ;  Isaiah ;  the  two  books  of  Jeremiah 
in  one  ;  Ezekiel ;  Daniel ;  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets  in 
one  book ;  these  thirteen  were  called  the  Prophets :  the 
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third  class  consisted  of  the  four  remaining  books,  namely, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which  were  called  by  the  Jews  Chetubim,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Hagiographa ;  this  class  was  also  called  the  Psalms,  from  the 
name  of  the  first  book  in  it. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  there  are  even 
twenty-two  separate  works  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ;  but  rather 
that  this  division*  was  adopted  for  the  convenience  of 
reference,  which  would  naturally  be  required  in  the  case  of 
so  bulky  a  volume  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptur. 

The  connection  between  the  number  of  these  books,  and 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  demands  to 
be  noticed.  We  are  not  informed  to  what  origin  this  fact 
is  to  be  referred ;  but  the  Jews  have  always  been  fond  of 
allegory  and  similitude  :  hence  we  may  suspect  that  the 
coincidence  was  not  undesigned,  but  that  it  was  contrived 
at  the  time  when  the  Masoretic  notes  and  points  were 
invented,  and  when  the  Jewish  doctors  took  so  much  pains 
to  count  the  words  and  even  letters  contained  in  their 
Sacred  Books.  This  subject  will  be  noticed  more  fully  in  a 
future  chapter. 

Some  of  these  twenty-two  books  are  to  be  considered  as 
portions  of  the  same  work  rather  than  separate  works  ;  for, 
although  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  :in<l  Deute- 
ronomy stood  as  separate  books  in  the  private  copies  u-r.| 
by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  they  were  written  in 
one  continued  work,  and  still  remain  in  that  form,  in  tin- 
public  copies  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  These  live 
books  are  now  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. As  the  public  copies  read  in  the  synagogues  are 
undoubtedly  more  likely,  than  the  private  copies,  to  retain 
the  original  form  of  these  writings,  we  may  consider  the 
number  of  books  to  be  reduced  to  seventeen  by  the  union  of 
the  first  five,  namely,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  into  one. 

But  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  word  book, 
which  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  Sometimes  it 

"  It  is  not  known  when  this  division  took  place,  but  probably  it  was  first 
adopted  in  the  Septuagint  version,  as  the  titles  prefixed  are  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion. The  beginnings  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy, 
are  very  abrupt,  and  plainly  show  that  these  books  were  formerly  joined  to 
Genesis."— TOMUNB'S  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i,  p.  3. 
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means  a  whole  work,  whether  divided  into  parts  or  not; 
sometimes  it  means  a  separate  volume,  and  it  has  also  a 
third  meaning,  that  of  part  or  division  of  a  work,  in  which 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  chapter,  canto,  part,  &c.,  which  are 
terms  used  arbitrarily  by  writers  to  denote  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  same  work. 

Looking  at  the  contents  of  the  second  or  Prophetical  class 
into  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  divided,  we  may 
inquire  why  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and 
others,  which  certainly  are  Historical  and  not  Prophetical, 
at  least  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  are  included  in  the 
same  class  with  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  rest,  whom  we 
now,  more  appropriately,  as  might  be  thought,  designate  as 
Prophets.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  by  the 
meaning  which  the  Jews  ascribed  to  the  word  Prophet,  by 
which  term  they  designated  a  teacher  or  poet,  and  not 
merely  one  who  foretold  future  events.  In  this  sense, 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  were  called  Prophets  with  no  less 
propriety  than  Daniel,  Jeremiah  or  Isaiah.  That  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  kept  apart  from  that  which  follows  it  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  arose  partly  from  the  higher  honour  which 
was  due  to  their  great  law-giver,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  Law  was  contained  in  those 
five  books,  which  consequently  were  often  designated  simply 
as  the  Law,  whereas  the  following  books  were  merely  his- 
tories of  the  lives  of  the  teachers  who  successively  ruled 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

The  third  class,  into  which  the  Jews  divided  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  Hagiographa  or  Chetubim,  contained 
neither  law  nor  history,  but  moral  and  didactic  writings, 
with  exhortations  addressed  to  the  people,  that  they  should 
continue  steadfast  in  the  service  and  worship  of  their  God. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  according  to 
the  copies  which  were  publicly  used  in  the  synagogues, 
were  divided  into  seventeen  books  only,  though  in  all  the 
versions  which  have  been  made  of  them,  whether  into  Greek, 
Latin  or  any  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  the  number 
of  books  has  been  increased  to  more  than  the  double  of  this 
amount.  In  all  such  cases,  subdivision  is  the  work  of  a  later 
age,  and  never  coeval  with  the  original  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  moderns  have  abandoned  the 
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ancient  division  of  the  whole  volume  into  three  classes,  as 
unnecessary  ;  and  have,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  adopted 
the  more  'simple  arrangement  into  books,  the  number  of 
which,  by  minute  subdivision,  they  have  raised  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty -nine  and  upwards. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THAT  THE  FIVE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES,  WITH  THE  BOOKS  OF 
JOSHUA,  JUDGES,  RUTH,  I  SAMUEL,  II  SAMUEL,  I  KINGS  AND 
II  KINGS,  ARE  CLOSELY  CONNECTED,  AND  FORM  A  CON- 
TINUOUS NARRATIVE. 

IF  we  examine  the  early  part  of  the  01.1  Testament  atten- 
tively, we  shall  find  strong  marks  of  connection  between 
many  of  the  seventeen  books,  which  stand  separate  in  the 
public  Jewish  copies.     As  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  are  admitted  to  have 
formed  but  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  apply  the  present  argument  to  them  :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  succeeding  books,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  are  all  as  closely  in  continuation  the  one  of  the 
other,  as  the  five  books  before  mentioned.     The  book  of 
Joshua  is  also  in  immediate  continuation  of  Deuteronomy  ; 
and,  in  short,  so  close  is  the  connexion  of  all  the  early  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  that  if  it  was  all  printed  without  division  in 
one  continuous  narrative,  it  would  be  impossible   for  the 
most  sagacious  critic  to  restore  it  to  the  form  which  it  now 
bears. 

As  this  is  an  assertion  of  fact  which  can  only  be  proved 
by  adducing  all  the  instances,  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  each  book  in  succession  from  tin- 
close  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  The  reason  why  this  examination  is  less  applicable 
to  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  the  others,  will  be 
evident  hereafter. 
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The  book  of  Deuteronomy  ends  with  these  words  : 

And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face  :  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders, 
which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh, 
and  to  all  his  servants  and  to  all  his  land ;  and  in  all  that  mighty 
hand,  and  in  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel. 

The  book  of  Joshua,  which  follows  Deuteronomy,  takes 
up  the  narrative  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  preceding 
book  terminates,  in  the  following  manner  : 

Now,  after  the  death  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  Moses's 
minister,  saying,  "  Moses,  rny  servant,  is  dead,  &c." 

Our  quotation  from  the  end  of  Joshua  must  be  more 
extended,  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  that  it  bears  a 
similar  relation  to  the  book  of  Judges,  which  is  the  next  in 
order. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of 
Xun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years 
old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of  his  inheritance  in 
Tirnnath-Serah,  which  is  in  Mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  of  Gaash.  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  over-lived  Joshua,  and 
which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for 
Israel. 

And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
up  out  of  Egypt,  buried  they  in  Shecheni,  in  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Harnor  the  father  of  Shecheni  for 
an  hundred  pieces  of  silver  :  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Joseph. 

And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died,  and  they  buried  him  in  a 
hill  that  pertained  to  Phineas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in 
Mount  Ephraim. 

Consistent  with  this  extract  is  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Judges,  which  opens  thus  : 

Now  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  came  to  pass  that  the  children 
of  Israel  asked  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  against 
the  Canaanites  first,  to  fight  against  them  ?" 

After  Judges  comes  the  book  of  Ruth,  which  is  very 
short,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  her  adventure  and  subse- 
quent marriage  with  Boaz,  it  opens  as  follows  : 
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Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  when  the  Judges  ruled,  that 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land. 

If  it  be  asserted  that  these  words  form  a  very  appropriate 
exordium  to  a  separate  work  or  book,  I  refer  the  reader 
back  to  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Judges,  which  he  will 
find  commences  in  a  similar  manner  : 

And  it  carne  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  that  there  was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Ephraim,  &c. 

The  history  of  this  Levite  forms  the  subject  of  the  last 
three  chapters  of  Judges,  and  is  as  much  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  that  work  as  the  book  of  Ruth.  The  history  of  the 
Levite  and  the  history  of  Ruth,  are,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
episode  to  "Judges;"  both  of  them  contain  prominent 
events  which  happened  in  Israel  "  whilst  the  Judges  ruled," 
and  "whilst  there  was  no  king,"  which  evidently  arc 
synonymous  expressions. 

Equally  applicable  to  our  argument  arc  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
extracts. 

The  first  book  of  Samuel  opens  with  the  history  of 
Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges  : 

Now  there  Avas  a  certain  man  of  Ixamathaim-zophim,  of  Mount 
Ephraim,  &c. 

It  may  be  said  to  follow  in  chronological  order,  and  to 
bear  quite  as  close  a  connection  with  the  book  of  Judges  . 
the  history  of  Ruth,  or  that  of  the  Levite  which  is  admitted 
to  form  part  of  the  book  of  Judges.     It  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Saul  : 

And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead  heard  of  that  which 
the  Philistines  had  done  to  Saul;  all  the  valiant  men  arose  urn  I 
went  all  night  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and  the  bodies  of  his  twi. 
sons  from  the  wall  of  Bethshau,  and  came  to  Jabesh,  and  burnt 
them  there :  and  they  took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under  a 
tree  at  Jahesh,  and  fasted  seven  days. 

The  opening  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel  is  in  the 
closest  harmony  with  the  preceding  : 

Now  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David  was 
returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and  David  had 
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abode  two  days  in  Ziklag,  it  came  even  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
that,  behold,  a  man  came  out  of  the  camp  from  Saul  with  hie 
clothes  rent,  and  earth  upon  his  head,  &c. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  words : 

David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  ]  offered  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings  :  so  the  Lord  was  intreated  for  the 
land,  and  the  plague  was  stayed  from  Israel. 

This  is  generally  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  latter 
part  of  David's  life.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  first  book 
of  Kings  confirms  that  opinion,  and  takes  up  the  history 
where  the  preceding  book  had  left  it : 

Now  king  David  was  old  and  stricken  in  years,  and  they  covered 
him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  reign  of  Ahaziah,  thus  : 

Ahaziah  the  son  of  Ahab  began  to  reign  over  Israel  in  Samaria 
the  seventeenth  year  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  reigned 
two  years  over  Israel :  and  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
walked  in  the  way  of  his  father,  and  in  the  way  of  his  mother,  and 
in  the  way  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin  : 
for  he  served  Baal,  and  worshipped  him,  and  provoked  to  anger  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  according  to  all  that  his  father  had  done. 

But  all  the  events  of  Ahaziah's  reign  are  found  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  the  beginning  of  which  follows  so 
closely  after  the  extract  just  made,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  continued  history ;  and  it  comprehends,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  chapter,  a  space  of  about  five  hundred  and  forty 
years.  The  opening  of  the  second  book  of  Kings  is  as 
follows  : 

Then  Moab  rebelled  against  Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab.  And 
Ahaziah  fell  down  through  a  lattice  in  his  upper-chamber  that  was 
in  Samaria,  and  was  sick,  &c. 

Thus  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Genesis 
to  the  two  books  of  Kings  form  an  uninterrupted  narrative 
of  events,  which  are  described  as  having  happened,  first  to 
the  world  at  large  from  the  Creation  down  to  about  1900 
years  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  to  the  family  and 
posterity  of  Abraham  down  to  about  the  600th  year  before 
the  same  era,  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  torn  by 
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violence  from  the  paternal  land  of  Canaan,  and  carried  to 
Babylon,  where  they  remained  in  captivity  until  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia. 

As  no  evidence  remains  to  prove  that  the  separate 
divisions,  entitled  Genesis,  Joshua,  Judges,  fcc.,  are  any 
more  than  consecutive  parts  of  the  same  work,  we  arc 
justified  in  viewing  them  in  this  light  until  good  grounds 
shall  be  adduced  for  disconnecting  them.* 

Next    in   order    to   the    books   of    Kings    succeed    the 
Chronicles,  which  certainly  do  not  form  a  sequel,  nor  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  a  supplement   to   the   books   of  Kings; 
for  they  comprise  the  same  period  of  history  often  in  the 
very  same  words,  and  record  many  particulars  omitted  in 
the  books  which  precede.     The  beginning  of  Chronicles  i 
remarkably  abrupt,    but  its  conneetiou    with    the    end    <>l 
Kings  is  not  more  incoherent  than  is  the  relation  which  n 
own  internal  parts  1  »ear  to  one  another.      1 1  i  nay  be  suggested 
as  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the  Bible,  seeing  tli 
books  to  be  composed  of  unconnected  fragments,  or  perliap-. 
1  laving  them  only  as  separate  fragment -,  treating  on  subjects 
which  were  already   \vo\vn    int<>    the    continuous    history, 
which  they  had  already  put  together,  added  them  as  ,-i   :-,oH 
of  appendix,  that  the   information    which   they    contained 
might  not  be  altogether  lost,  although  in  some  parts  incon- 
sistent with  the  collateral  narrative. 

They  contain  so  many  allusions  to  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, that  they  must  undoubtedly  have  been  written  after 
that  event.  They  are  admitted  by  all  the  commenta- 
tors to  have  been  written,  perhaps,  by  Ezra,  after  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity,  whereas  most  of  the  preceding  books 
said  to  have  been  written,  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Hebrew  Commonwealth. 

The  remaining  books,  which  complete  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament,  do  not  at  present  require  to  be  noticed: 
they  will  supply  us  in  a  future  chapter  with  numerous  argu- 

"  An  illustration  of  this  subject  may  be  drawn  from  the  case  of  Herodo- 
tus, who  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  in 
nine  books.  These  books  bear,  each  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  .Muses, 
Clio,  Melpomene,  &c.,  and  no  one  has  ever  disputed  their  unity,  the  iden- 
tity of  their  author,  or  the  continuity  of  their  subjeet. 
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ments  serving  to  support  the  theory  that  the  whole  volume 
must  be  received  as  the  production  of  that  period  of  Jewish 
history  which  extends  from  the  re-building  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

THAT  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT    IS  COMPILED   FROM   MORE 
ANCIENT  WORKS. 

If  the  reasons  produced  in  the  last  chapter  are  sufficient 
to  establish  the  belief  that  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  but  different  sections  of  the  same  work,  and 
form  a  continuous  narrative;  so,  also,  are  there  other 
equally  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  a  compilation,  and  not  an  original  work.  These  reasons 
are  all  deduced  from  the  books  themselves,  and  may  be 
classed  as  follows. 

§  1.  Interruptions  in  the  narrative. 

The  narrative  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  historically 
continuous  from  the  end  of  one  book  to  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  is,  in  other  places,  interrupted  by  the  insertion  of 
separate  and  complete  histories,  which  are  even  distinguished 
by  such  appropriate  titles  as,  in  any  other  volume  of 
antiquity,  would  be  acknowledged  to  point  out  the  begin- 
ning of  detached  compositions.  Thus,  at  Genesis  ii,  8,  is 
concluded  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the 
words :  "  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it ; 
because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which 
God  created  and  made." 

Then  follows  another  brief  history  of  the  creation,  the 

garden  of  Eden,  and  the  fall  of  man,  with  an  exordium 

which  intimates  a  distinct  and  independent  composition. 

'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth, 

when  they  were  created,  &c."  GEN.  ii,  4. 

This  second  narrative  ends  with  Chapter  the  Third.  The 
Fifth  Chapter  begins  with  an  appropriate  title,  which  more 
particularly  indicates  a  distinct  and  independent  composi- 
tion :  "  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In 
the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made 
he  him."  3 
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The  history  of  the  creation  of  man  is  here  again  briefly 
recited,  as  an  introduction  to  a  separate  book,  which  is  com- 
plete in  its  kind ;  it  begins  from  the  creation  and  concludes 
with  the  birth  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  It  might  be  regarded 
by  many  as  a  transcript  from  an  authentic  genealogical  table 
or  pedigree,  which  had  been  regularly  kept  in  the  family  of 
the  patriarch. 

We  have  afterwards — "These  are  the  generations  of 
Noah," — "  These  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  &c." 

The  reflections,  which  flow  from  th<^'-  <>l»ervati<>ns.  are 
obvious.  Those  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  Celtic 
Researches,  the  author  of  which  has  entered  deeply  into 
several  subjects  that  will  occur  to  our  notice  in  the  course 
of  this  volume. 

These  things  I  cannot  but  consider  as  internal  proof's,  that  Mo- 
has  not  only  alluded  to  writings  which  existed  before  his  own 
time,  but  has  actually  given  us  transcripts  ,,f  .^une  ()f  the  eomp 
tions  of  the  primitiv>  ages  :  and  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  like 
other  historical  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  consist-  in  a  great  measure 
of  compilations  from  more  early  document-.  May  nut  these  sevcul 
books,  which  recapitulate  the  same  events,  ami  the  matter  of 
which  has  not  been  wholly  forgotten  by  the  heathens,  be  regarded 
as  so  many  primitive  records,  adding  mutual  strength  to  each 
other,  and  reflecting  mutual  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  arid  the  narrative-;  of  the  four  evangelists? 

If  we  duly  consider  the  matter  contained  in  the  book  of  Gent-.-' 
I  think  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  much  of  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  collected  from  prior  document-.      ]•', ,r  example   (Gen. 
xxii,  20)  Abraham  receives   information  respecting  the  family  of 
his  brother  Xahor.     Xo  reason  is  given  Avhy  it  was  told  Abraham  : 
nor  does  anything  immediately  follow,  as  a  con-ei|uence  of  such  in- 
formation.    But  as  the  account  related  to  Abraham's  family,  we  an 
left  to  conclude,  that  he  recorded  it ;  and,  /'//'//>  /</'*  "/'//><// /7y,  M 
preserves  the  record.    He  gives  it  not  il'.je,  I  of  revelation,  nor 

as  the  result  of  his  enquiry  amongst  HP-  descendants  of  Xahor,  mn 
yet  does  he  content  himself  with  registering  the  simple  fact,  but  he 
tells  us  what  had  been  told  Abraham  at  such  a  time.  At  a  distance  of 
400  years,  he  transcribes  the  names  of  Xanor's  eight  sons  in  due 
order,  with  some  particular  circumstances  respecting  them,  as  it  Im*! 
been  told  Abraham,  and  therefore,  as  it  must  have  been  recorded  in 
some  memorials  in  Abraham's  family.  Moses  must  have  possessed 
a  very  exact  detail  of  the  transactions  of  Abraham's  time.  Hence 
the  circumstantial  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  four  kings,  of 
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that  patriarch's  treaties  with  the  princes  of  the  land  in  which  he 
sojourned,  of  his  sacrifices,  and  of  the  promises  he  received,  and 
the  allusion  (Ex.  xii)  to  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  very  clay  on 
which  he  began  his  peregrinations. 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  advanced  above,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  history  furnishes  no  instance  of  an  exact  chronology 
having  been  preserved,  for  a  series  of  ages,  by  any  people  who  were 
totally  illiterate.  Eelative  dates,  and  the  enumeration  of  months 
and  days,  would  soon  become  unmanageable  in  oral  tradition  :  and 
the  precise  length  of  men's  lives,  and  their  age  at  the  birth  of  their 
children,  are  circumstances  not  likely  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
immediate  revelation  to  Moses.  Yet  his  history  of  the  primitive 
world  preserves  an  unbroken  chain  of  chronology,  from  the 
creation. — DAVIES'S  Celtic  Researches,  p.  40. 

§  2.  Repetitions. 

In  the  several  portions  of  which  each  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  consists,  the  same  events  are  recapitulated,  to 
the  same  general  effect,  and  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  matter.  The  earliest  instance  of  this  is  in  the  history 
of  the  creation  which  is  related  over  again  three  several 
times,  yet  putting  the  subject  each  time  in  a  somewhat 
different  light.  The  instances  of  similar  repetition  are  so 
numerous  that,  if  duplicates  were  rejected,  the  Pentateuch 
would  not  occupy  more  than  half  of  its  present  compass.  It 
is  sufficient  to  name  two  or  three  notable  instances  which 
are  the  most  difficult  to  be  explained,  except  on -the  supposi- 
tion that  there  once  were  earlier  records,  and,  perhaps,  frag- 
ments, out  of  which  our  present  books  were  compiled. 

The  first  which  I  shall  adduce  is  the  repetition  of  many 
parts  of  the  Jewish  Law,  and  in  particular  the  ten  com- 
mandments, which  are  first  given  in  the  twentieth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  their  insertion 
furnishes  an  example  of  a  breed'  in  the  recital,  as  well  as  of 
a  repetition.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  ends  with 
these  words :  "  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people  and 
spake  unto  them/' 

He  went  down,  as  we  learn  from  the  preceding  verses,  to 
caution  the  people  not  to  come  too  near.  There  is  nothing 
said  of  his  going  up  again :  but  the  next  words  to  these, 
which  are  certainly  the  words  that  God  spoke  to  him,  are  : 
"  And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God,  &c." 

3—3 
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The  narrative  is  here  plainly  broken,  and  must  be  re- 
united by  inserting  an  account  of  Moses  going  up  again 
into  the  Mount :  if,  indeed,  the  narrative  is  continuous  at  all. 

The  ten  commandments  are  again  enumerated  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
and  prefaced  by  the  admonitions  of  the  lawgiver  not  to 
forget  those  commandments  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
covenant  which  God  had  given  them.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Moses  wrote  them  twice,  though  he  may  have  recited 
them  many  times  to  the  people,  neither  would  a  later  his- 
torian have  written  them  twice  in  an  original  historical 
work;  but  in  a  collection  of  narratives  taken  from  earlier 
documents,  it  is  plain  that,  to  preserve  the  original  words 
as  far  as  possible,  many  such  repetitions  would  be  una- 
voidable. 

The  whole  of  II  Kings  xviii,  l:>,  to  \\,  19,  is  the  same  as 
Isaiah,  xxxvi,  1,  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  :  the 
two  passages  contain  the  history  of  Ilezckiah's  alarm  at  tin- 
approach  of  Sennacherib,  and  Cod's  vengeance  on  the 
Assyrian  army.  As  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
claimants  for  these  chapter^  i>  the  real  author,  it  is  best  to 
ascribe  them  to  some  third  unknown  author,  from  whom 
both  have  copied  them. 

The  next  instance  of  repetition  is  still  more  (striking, 
because  we  fall  into  an  inevitable  dilemma,  in  endeavouring 
to  explain  it.  The  olith  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  a 
separate  and  complete  account  of  the  genealogy  of  Esau, 
entirely  disconnected  with  what  goes  before,  and  with  what 
follows.  In  the  31st  verse  of  this  chapter  we  h'nd  the 
heading  or  title  :  "  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel." 

This  verse  and  the  twelve  which  follow,  occur  almost 
verbatim  in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  i,  43 ;  and  this 
circumstance  involves  us  in  a  double  dilemma.  Either  the 
two  documents  were  copied,  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both 
were  copied  from  a  common  original.  It  will  not,  I 
presume,  be  readily  allowed  that  the  author  of  Genesis 
copied  these  thirteen  verses  from  Chronicles ;  though  even 
this  argument  has  been  put  forward :  neither  can  I  admit 
that  the  author  of  Chronicles,  supposed  to  be  Ezra,  would 
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copy  from  Genesis,  because  Ezra  is  supposed  to  have  written 
Chronicles  as  supplementary  to  preceding  books,  and  not  as 
copies  from  them ;  he  is  said  also  by  some  to  have  revised 
and  amended  all  of  the  Old  Testament  for  public  use ;  and 
it  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  show  that  he  re-wrote,  from 
ancient  documents  and  other  sources,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  more  particularly  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Historical  Books,  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish  nation  had 
risen  from  its  downfall  under  the  auspices  of  the  Persian 
kings,  and  was  again  asserting  its  nationality  on  the  scene  of 
its  former  greatness. 

The  same  observations  apply  also  to  other  chapters  of 
Chronicles,  which  need  not  now  be  noticed.  It  remains, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  two  identical  accounts  were 
drawn  from  some  common  source.  Original  authors  seldom 
abound  in  repetitions ;  two  independent  authors  never  use 
the  same  words  to  any  great  extent;  but  compilers,  out  of 
respect  to  early  and  valuable  records,  retain  them  in  their 
first  shape. 

The  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  verses  only,  is  verbatim  the  same  as  the 
first  twelve  verses  of  I  Chronicles,  chap.  x.  The  position 
of  this  tenth  chapter  of  Chronicles  is  remarkable  :  it  follows 
the  preceding  nine  chapters  of  genealogies,  without  any 
preface  whatever,  leaving  us  to  the  only  admissible  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  writer  of  it  copied  two  prior  documents, 
leaving  each  to  tell  its  own  story.  If  Ezra  wrote  this,  he 
either  could  not  have  revised  or  written  the  preceding  and 
earlier  Scriptures,  or  he  did  not  publish  both  as  an  uniform 
work,  or  he  published  them  professedly  as  a  collection  of 
separate  documents  and  not  as  an  homogeneous  work.  If 
Ezra  revised  or  wrote  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  assigning 
them  to  earlier  names,  and  then  copying  whole  chapters 
from  them,  published  these  to  the  world  as  his  own  in  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  he  was  guilty  of  a  plagiarism,  which 
would  be  aggravated,  not  palliated,  by  the  sacred  na,ture  of 
the  subject.  It  would  also  be  not  only  an  useless,  but  a 
pernicious  labour,  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Scriptures 
without  adding  to  the  value  of  their  contents. 

Comparing  the  argument  of  the  last  chapter  with  that  of 
the  present,  I  lay  the  stress  of  my  observations  upon  this 
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fact— that  the  division  into  books,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, &c.,  is  arbitrary,  and  does  not  coincide  with  the  real 
division,  which  shows  itself  in  numerous  places,  by  the 
abrupt  change  of  subject,  by  repetitions,  and  such  like  indica- 
tions. In  other  words,  where  there  is  a  continuity  of 
subject,  our  present  headings  or  titles  mako  breaks,  and 
where  there  is  no  continuity,  the  narrative  is  made  to  run 
on  without  interruption.  This  is  plainly  the  process  of  a 
compiler,  or  artist,  who,  having  united  his  materials 
together,  cuts  them  into  different  lengths  for  the  convenience 
of  use. 
§  3.  Earlier  icrithiy*  a/re  </in>t></  >></  ll<  author*  of  the 

Old  Ti^tii'ini-nt. 

In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Numbers,  at  verse  14,  \\-e 
find  these  words : 

"  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  Iht   Inol.   «/'  ///>  /    /he  Lord,  What 

he   did  in  the   Red   Sea.  and  in  tin-  brooks  »|    Arnmi,  and  at  tin- 

.-t  ream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down  t<i  ihe  dwelling  el'  Ai,  and 
lii'th  upon  tlic  border  of  Moab." 

The  note  to  this  passage  in  flu-  I'.iHe.  edited  i,v  hoylyand 
Mant,  is  as  follows: 

Some  ancient  record  of  those  countries,  to  which  Moses  rder-  : 
ov,  more  probably,  the  following  account  of  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites,  given  in  tlr-  sarivd  history  by  Moses  and  other  inspired 
writers. — PYLE,  DR.  WELLS. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  verses  here- 
after: at  present  I  adduce  them  to  show  that  the  writer 
or  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  actually  quoted  earlier 
writings. 

Tn  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  is  the  account  of  Joshua's 
commanding  the  sun  to  stand  still ;  at  verse  13  we  read  : 

"And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  look  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  day." 

The  book  of  Jasher  is  again  mentioned  in  II  Samuel,  i, 
17,  18  : 

"  And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son.  Also  he  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  use  of  the  bow  :  behold,  it  is  written  in  the  look  of  Jasher." 

In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  xi,  41,  we  read  : 
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And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his 
wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  ? 

The  note  attached  to  this  passage  is  taken  from  Bishop 
Patrick  : 

The  kings  of  Israel  were  accustomed  to  maintain  some  wise  per- 
sons who  committed  to  writing  all  that  passed  in  their  reign. 
Perhaps  this  practice  was  begun  by  Solomon ;  for  we  read  not  of 
any  book  of  the  [acts  of  David.  Out  of  these  annals,  the  sacred 
writer  of  this  book  took  what  he  thought  most  useful,  and  omitted 
the  rest,  which  he  did  not  judge  so  necessary  and  instructive. 

Bishop  Patrick,  when  he  wrote  this,  must  have  forgotten 
the  following  extract  from  I  Chron.  xxix,  29,  where  the  Acts 
of  David  are  said  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  of  his  predecessors : 

Now  the  acts  of  David  the  King,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are 
written  in  the  look  of  Samuel  tJie  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer. 

The  Chronicles  of  King  David  are  also  referred  to  in  I 
Chron.  xxvii,  24,  and  were  probably  the  same  book  as  the 

"  Acts : " 

Joab  the  son  of  Zeruiah  began  to  number,  but  he  finished  not, 
because  there  fell  wrath  for  it  against  Israel ;  neither  was  the  number 
put  in  the  account  of  the  chronicles  of  king  David. 

The  second  book  of  Chronicles,  ix,  29,  takes  notice  of 
the  Acts  of  Solomon,  and  names  three  writers  who  recorded 
them : 

Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  NatMn  the  prophet,  and  in  the  prophesy  of 
AM jah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  against 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat. 

In  numerous  other  passages  of  Chronicles,  we  find  writers 
of  Acts  mentioned  : 

II  CHRON.  xii,  15.  Now  the  acts  of  Rehoboam,  first  and  last, 
are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  Shernaiah  tJie  prophet  and  of  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genealogies  ? 

— xiii,  22.  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Abijah,  and  his  ways,  and 
his  sayings,  are  written  in  the  story  of  the  prophet  Iddo. 

—xx,  34.  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  first  and  last, 
behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Uanani,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. 
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II  CHRON.  xxvi,  22.     Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first 
and  last,  did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write. 

—  xxix,  30.     Moreover  Hezekiah  the  king  and  the  princes  com- 
manded the  Levites  to  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  with  the  words  of 
David,  and  of  Asaph  the  seer. 

—  xxxii,  32.     Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Hezekiah,  and  his 
goodness,  behold  they  are  written  in  ike  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet, 
the  son  of  Amoz,  and  in  the  look  of  the  liiiy*  of  Jwhili  a/td  hr< 

—  xxxv,  25.     And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiuh,  and  all  the  sing- 
ing men  and  the  singing  womeu  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations 
to  tliis  day,  and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel  :  and,  behold,  they 
;nv  written  in  the 


Besides  these  various  books,  the  .authors  of  which  arc 
named,  we  have  the  "Chronicles  of  tlio  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  "  referred  to  more  than  thirty  times  at  least.  Of  tlu> 
manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  the  following  is  an 
example  : 

I  KINGS,  xiv,  19.  And  th>-  real  "1'tlir  nets  of  Jeroboam,  how  he 
\v:nred,  and  how  he  reigned,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  /»»,/  t,f 
the  chronicles  of  flu  l:ini/.<  <;/'  J 

The  book  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "  is 
mentioned  altogether  in  nineteen  places:  —  I  Kings,  xiv,  19  : 
xv,  31  :  xvi,  5.  14.  20.  27  :  xxii,  3!>.  II  Kings,  i,  18  :  x,  34  : 
xiii,  3.  12  :  xiv,  15.  28  :  xv,  11.  15.  21.  20.  31. 

The  book  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  "  is 
similarly  mentioned  in  I  Kings,  xiv,  29  :  xv,  7.  23  :  xxii,  45  : 
II  Kings,  viii,  23  :  xii,  If)  :  xiv,  18  :  xv,  G.  3G  :  xvi,  19  :  xx, 
20  :  xxi,  25  :  xxiii,  28. 

These  quotations  are  found  in  our  present  books  of  Kings  ; 
and  in  the  Chronicles  are  quoted,  in  a  similar  manner,  "the 
book  of  the  kings  of  Judah,"  and  "  the  book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,"  —  or,  unitedly,  "the  book  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
and  Israel,"  —  they  are  mentioned  in  II  Chronicles  xvi,  1  1  : 
xx,  34:  xxv,  26:  xxvii,  7:  xxviii,  20:  xxxii,  32:  xxxiii, 
18  :  xxxv,  27  :  xxxvi,  8. 

In  some  of  these  places  the  subject  admits  the  supposition 
that  our  existing  books  of  Kings  are  referred  to  ;  but  it  also 
admits  of  the  same  view  which  has  been  taken  above,  namely, 
that  earlier  writings  are  quoted. 
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§  4.  Different  names  given  to  the  Almighty. 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  a  compilation  from  earlier  records  has  been  founded  on  the 
variation  of  name  given  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
second  chapter,  he  is  called  Elohim,  "  the  Gods,"  which  occurs 
thirty-five  times,  and  he  is  there  called  by  no  other  name. 
But  in  the  rest  of  Chapter  ii,  and  in  Chapter  iii,  (except  by 
the  serpent,  who  also  calls  him  Elohim)  he  is  otherwise 
named  Jehovah  Elohim,  which  we  translate  the  "  Lord  God," 
and  this  name  occurs  twenty  times.  The  use  of  these  terms 
as  here  described,  is  a  peculiarity  which  could  not  well  have 
happened,  in  the  original  and  entire  composition  of  one  age, 
one  country,  and  one  man.  For  however  the  mysterious 
meaning  of  the  terms  themselves  may  be  discriminated,  yet 
Elohim  in  the  first  chapter,  and  Jehovah  Elohim,  in  the 
second  and  third,  are  evidently  used  in  a  synonymous  sense, 
and  precisely  the  same  operations  are  ascribed  to  them. 

For  this  treason  many  critics  have  come  to  the  reasonable 
conclusion  that  our  present  text  has  been  formed  out  of  two 
separate  traditions  or  histories,  in  each  of  which  one  or  the 
other  of  those  names  was  used  to  denote  the  Almighty  in 
describing  the  creation  of  the  world.  As  this  notion  has  been 
abundantly  discussed  in  several  works  of  great  repute,  and 
indeed  has  necessarily  found  a  place  in  almost  every  work 
which  treats  of  the  Bible  and  its  contents,  it  is  needless  here 
to  add  more  than  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  The  early 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  name  Elohim  appears, 
mixed  with  others,  where  Jehovah  is  the  name  of  God,  will 
be  found  to  contain  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  Creation ; 
to  which  the  Jehovistic  parts,  as  they  have  been  termed,  present 
in  one  respect  a  parallel,  and  in  another  a  contrast.  In  one 
of  these  we  may  infer  that  woman  was  created  as  well  as 
man — "male  and  female  created  he  them."  (Gen.  i,  27,)— 
whereas  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  narrative, 
man  alone  is  the  created  being,  and,  when  a  deep  sleep  had 
fallen  upon  Adam,  the  Almighty  Creator  took  from  his  side 
"  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  thereof,"  and  from 
this  rib  "  made  he  a  woman,  and  brought  her  to  the  man  " 
(ii,  22).  In  a  similar  manner  all  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Bible  shows  marks  of  two  traditions  blended  into  a  contin- 
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nous  narrative,  some  of  which  have  Jehovah,  others  Elohim, 
and  others  again  a  combination  of  the  two,  Jehovah  Elohirn, 
to  designate  the  Almighty.  The  last  of  these  epithets,  that 
which  is  combined  out  of  the  other  two,  at  length  prevailed 
over  them,  and  the  Jews,  adopting  the  general  name  Elohim, 
although  of  plural  number,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Promised  Land,  among  whom  they  settled,  and  who  appro- 
priately used  a  plural  name  for  the  multitude  of  gods  whom 
they  worshipped,  added  to  it  the  name  of  Jehovah,  whom 
they  especially  adored,  and  whom  we  still  worship  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Lord  God,"  in  contradistinction  to  all  the 
deities  of  heathen  nations. 

But  several  other  appellations  also,  as  Adonai  and  Shaddai, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  all 
designate  the  Supreme  Being,  with  ei^nal  propriety.  Tln-\ 
appear  to  be  independent  of  one  another,  and  neither  by 
metaphor,  etymology  or  periphrasis,  run  be  reduced  to  one 
origin,  as  Deity  and  hi\inity  t'mni  Dens  in  Latin,  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  other  similar  expressions,  which  are 
found  in  all  the  modern  lanmia-vs.  The  name  Adonai, 
adopted  without  doubt  from  one  of  the  (  Vmnanitish  nations, 
may  be  identified  with  Adonis,  who  appears  at  an  early 
period  in  the  Phoenician,  the  Grecian,  and  afterwards  the 
Roman  Mythology.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  retained 
much  later,  and  even  perhaps  by  Christians  ;  for  we  find  in 
the  learned  work  of  Fabricius,  (i,  '22,")  a  psalm,  absurdly 
ascribed  to  Adam,  in  which  the  five  sections  begin  each  with 
these  words : 

Adonai  Domine  Deus  meus,  se-     My  Lord  Adonai,  pity  rue  accord- 
cundum  rnagnam  misericordiam  infj  to  thy  great  mercy. 

tuam  miserere  mei ! 

The  name  Jehovah  also,  or  rather  the  combination  of 
Hebrew  letters,  which  we  pronounce  Jehovah,  but  which 
is  variously  written  by  ancient  authors  IAO,  IEVO,  £c.,  is 
dearly  identified  with  Jove,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
at  an  early  date  among  the  Etruscans,  and  Eli  (related  to 
Elohim)  is  identical  with  Ali,  or  Allah,  the  name  of  God  over 
a  large  part  of  Arabia,  and  other  Mahometan  countries, 
where  the  Arabic  tongue  wholly  or  in  part  prevails. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY, 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  most  ancient  accounts 
now  existino-  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race.  On  this 

O 

head  they  are  often  described  as  presenting  a  remarkable  and 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  early  histories  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  all  other  ancient  nations  that  we  are  now 
acquainted  with.  In  these  last  we  trace  with  difficulty  a 
few  obscure  facts  preserved  to  us  by  the  poets,  who  trans- 
mitted with  all  the  embellishments  of  poetry  and  fable, 
what  they  had  received  from  oral  tradition.  I  do  not  speak 
of  those  stupendous  monuments  which  cover  the  plains  of 
Arabia,  Asia,  and  the  East,  or  of  our  own  remains  at  Stone- 
henge,  Avebury,  and  elsewhere.  These,  if  we  could  read, 
them,  would  probably  tell  us  of  events  as  ancient  as  those 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  the  comparison 
which  we  are  instituting,  concerns  written  records  only,  in 
which  particular  the  Jews  claim  precedence  over  all  other 
nations.  For  the  Hebrew  scriptures  give  us  a  minute  and 
even  dramatic  description  of  events  which  precede  by  many 
centuries  all  other  historical  records  or  traditions. 

Notwithstanding  this  distinction,  the  chronology  of  the 
events  related  in  the  Bible  stands  as  much  in  need  of  eluci- 
dation as  that  of  the  Grecian  histories.  Both  are  based  upon 
the  probable  duration  of  human  life,  and  on  a  system  of 
genealogies,  which,  though  tolerably  accurate  on  the  whole, 
is  liable  to  many  an  error  in  its  component  parts. 

Although  the  remarks  which  I  shall  here  make  upon 
Bible  Chronology  may  afford  little  interest  to  those  who 
confine  themselves  to  the  practical  lessons  which  this  book 
will  teach,  yet  this  work  would  be  incomplete,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  critical  readers,  if  I  were  wholly  to  pass  over  the 
subject  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  To  all  zealous 
inquirers  after  truth,  the  data  on  which  the  period  of  history 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  fixed  from  the  year 
4004  to  the  year  400  before  Christ,  cannot  but  furnish  the 
most  lively  and  enduring  interest.  Yet  with  all  the  questions 
that  are  connected  with  this  ample  subject  we  cannot  occupy 
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ourselves, — partly  for  want  of  space,  but  more  from  inability 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject.  The  points  more  parti- 
cularly alluded  to  are :  1.  The  extraordinary  duration  of 
human  life  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs  ; 
and  2.  The  allegorical  character  ascribed  by  some  writers,  as 
Philo  the  Jew,  among  the  ancients,  and  many  others,  even 
Churchmen  in  modern  times,  to  the  accounts  of  the  Creation, 
the  Fall  of  Man,  his  consequent  expulsion  from  Paradise,  the 
Deluge,  and  many  other  events,  which  are  related  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  but  have  no  counterpart  in  any  events  that 
have  happened  in  the  world  since  that  time.  If  these 
histories  are  allegorical,  and  were  written  as  such,  to  convey, 
by  a  series  of  types,  lessons  of  morality  and  practical  religion 
to  a  rude  race,  from  whom  the  truths  of  Science,  and  the  true 
lights  of  God's  physical  universe  were  hopelessly  shut  out ; 
such  an  opinion  respecting  those  extraordinary  features 
which  are  impressed  upon  the  first  chapters  of  our  Bible 
would  render  it  a  superfluous  task  to  arrange  (he  chronology 
of  events,  when  their  moral  character,  and  not  their  reality, 
is  all  that  concerned  the  people,  to  whom  they  were  first 
addressed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  on  these  exciting  topics,  whilst 
we  might  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inutility,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  of  attempting  to  confirm  the  literal  interpre- 
tation, we  should  equally  abstain  from  treating  too  roughly 
the  received  system  of  chronology  for  that  part  of  our  Bible 
which  treats  of  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before  the  flood. 
It  is  also  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  those  who  are  moderate 
and  cautious  in  handling  a  book  of  such  importance  to 
Christians,  that  the  principal  difficulty  arising  from  con- 
flicting authorities  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  those  who 
came  immediately  after  or  before  the  flood  :  but  does  not  so 
much  affect  the  historic  period  of  Jewish  history  from  the 
Exode  to  the  extinction  of  the  monarchy. 

In  speaking  of  the  authorities  for  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible,  we  use  a  plural  term  to  designate  what,  on  examina- 
tion, will  turn  out  to  be  a  singular  idea.  The  only  sources 
from  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  history  is  derived, 
are  :  1.  The  Hebrew  Bible.  2.  The  Septuagint ;  and  3. 
Josephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  But  these  three,  appa- 
rently distinct*  are,  however,  one  and  the  same  witness. 
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The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Bible  was  taken  from  the 
Hebrew  text ;  and  it  seems  that  Josephus  had  little  other 
source  of  information  for  his  history  than  the  Hebrew  Bible 
itself.  And  yet  the  chronology  of  these  three  authorities,  as 
we  now  have  them,  varies  in  the  dates  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  the  one  from  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
this  in  any  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  the  texts  of 
these  writers  have  been  altered.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  unintentional  errors  have  crept  in,  to  such  an  amount, 
by  the  carelessness  of  scribes  ;  for  the  errors  are  all  based 
upon  a  system  which  shews  intention — not,  certainly,  neglect. 
We  find  that,  for  the  antediluvian  period,  the  variation 
between  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint  is  606  years; 
whilst  that  between  the  Hebrew  text  and  Josephus  is  600 
years.  If  we  consult  the  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Bible,  the 
subject  becomes  still  more  perplexing,  for  their  antediluvian 
chronology  falls  short  of  the  Hebrew  text  by  349  years; 
and  Julius  Africanus  and  Theophilus,  two  early  Christian 
chronologers,  have  arrived  at  results  which  differ  from  all 
the  former. 

Subjoined  is  a  scheme  of  the  six  systems  of  antediluvian 
chronology,  from  which  the  reader  will  see  how  hopeless  is 
the  possibility  of  ever  arriving  at  the  truth.  The  first 
column,  in  each  case,  denotes  the  age  of  the  patriarch  before 
the  birth  of  his  son :  the  second  column  indicates  the  residue 
of  his  life. 

TABLE  I.     FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  FLOOD. 


Hebrew. 

Septuag. 

Samar. 

Joseph. 

Theoph. 

Afric. 

1  Adam 

130 

800 

230 

700 

130 

800 

230 

700 

230 

700 

230  700 

2  Seth 

105 

807 

205 

707 

105 

807 

205 

707 

205 

707 

205  707 

3  Enos 

90 

815 

190 

715 

90 

817 

190 

715 

190 

715 

190  715 

4  Cainan 

70 

840 

170 

740 

70 

840 

170 

740 

170 

740 

170  740 

5  Mahalaleel 

65 

830 

165 

730 

65 

830 

165 

730 

165 

730 

165  730 

6  Jared 

162 

800 

162 

800 

62 

785 

162 

800 

162 

800 

162  800 

7  Enoch 

65 

300 

165 

200 

65 

300 

165 

200 

165 

200 

165  200 

8  Methuselah 

187 

782 

187 

782 

67 

653 

187 

782 

167 

802 

187  782 

9  Lamech 

182 

595 

188 

565 

53 

600 

182 

595 

188 

589 

188  589 

10  Noah 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

TYiTAT,  TVEFCIPR 

THE  FLOOD     1656          2262  1307          2256          2242          2262 

The  sum  total  of  the  ten  generations  in  the  first  column  of 
each  system,  gives  the  length  of  time  between  the  Creation 
and  the  Flood.  The  duration  of  the  Flood,  a  year  and  ten 
clays,  from  the  600th  year  of  Noah,  the  17th  day  of  the  2nd 
month,  to  the  27th  day  of  the  2nd  month  in  the  following 
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year,  is  supposed  to  be  compressed  into  an  historical  point, 
namely  the  end  of  Noah's  600th  year,  and  the  beginning  of 
his  601st  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  year  of  the  Flood 
from  being  reckoned  twice. 

TABLE  II.— FROM  THE  FLOOD  TO  THE  CALL  oy  ABRAHAM. 


Hebrew. 

Septuag. 

P:imar. 

Josci'li. 

Thcoph. 

Afric. 

11  Shem 

2 

500 

2 

500 

2 

500 

12 

12  Arphaxad 

35 

403 

135 

330 

1  35 

303 

L35 

303 

135 

303 

135  303 

13  Salah 

30 

403 

130 

330 

130 

303 

130 

303 

130 

303 

130  303 

14  Heber 

34 

430 

134 

270 

134 

-'70 

1  .".  1 

134 

330 

134  339 

15  Peleg 

30 

20'.  I 

130 

209 

130 

10!) 

130 

109 

130 

109 

130  109 

16  Eeu 

32 

207 

132 

•-'('7 

132 

107 

130 

107 

130 

107 

130  107 

17  Serug 

30 

200 

130 

200 

130 

100 

132 

100 

L30 

100 

130  loo 

IS  ^ahor 

29 

119 

7!' 

120 

79 

69 

L20 

69 

7:. 

73 

79   t;n 

19  Terah 

70 

135 

70 

135 

70 

135 

<o 

L35 

70 

135 

70  135 

20  Abraham  - 

T'rvT  A  T   r*i?  Qirr-nx 

75 

'T\ 

75 

7:. 

75 

75 

75 

PERIOD  367         1017         1017  ions          loll  1015 

At  Chapter  xi,  10,  Shem  is  said  to  hav<  IM  -mten  Arphaxad 
two  years  after  the  Flood.  This  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
from  the  time  when  the  Flood  began:  they  were  one  year 
and  ten  days  in  tin.1  ark. 

In  Chapter  v,  X'2,  we  read,  "  Noah  wa>  ."><•<>  years  "Id  :  and 
Noah  begat  Shem.'  Again,  in  Chapter  vii,  6,  Noah  was  600 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  flood  :  from  this  it  follows  that 
Sbem  must  then  have  been  1 00  years  old ;  but  in  Chapter  xi, 
10,  it  is  stated  that  Shem  was  100  years  old  when  he  begat 
Arphaxad,  which  was  two  years  after  the  Flood.  There  is 
here  evidently  an  error,  however  slight,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  this  will  at  once  show  to  the  intelligent  reader 
the  utter  impossibility  of  making  a  correct  chronology  for 
this  period,  when  the  only  data  are  at  variance. 

From  the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Exode  are  reckoned  430 
years,  on  data  equally  at  variance  with  one  another,  as  in  the 
two  former  periods. 

The  principal  difficulty  which  we  have  here  to  contend 
with  is  the  statement  made  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should 
be  oppressed  in  a  foreign  land  four  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
But  elsewhere  (Genesis  xv,  13,  16,  and  Acts  vii,  6,)  the 
number  is  four  hundred  only,  perhaps  in  round  numbers,  the 
writer  not  caring  to  be  exact.  An  ordinary  reader  would 
suppose  that  this  period  was  to  begin  at  the  time  when  the 
second  Pharoah,  who  "  knew  not  Joseph,"  did  oppress  the 
Israelities.  But,  as  only  two  generations  intervene  between 
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Moses  and  Levi,  one  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  as  the  days  of 
patriarchal  longevity  were  long  gone  by,  it  is  impossible  to 
reckon  430  years  between  the  actual  bondage  and  the  Exode. 
A  more  minute  examination  of  this  subject  will  be  given  in 
a  future  chapter. 

The  Exode  of  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  according  to  the 
system  of  chronology  usually  adopted,  took  place  in  the  year 
1491  before  Christ.  Forty  years  were  spent  in  the  Arabian 
deserts;  but  the  few  events,  which  there  took  place,  are 
briefly  described,  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  them  in  order 
as  they  happened. 

The  year  1451,  then,  is  our  next  date  of  importance,  being 
the  year  in  which  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  into  the  Promised 
Land.  From  this  point  to  the  election  of  King  Saul,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  the  chronology  is 
still  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  in  the  preceding  periods  ; 
and  all  the  systems  vary  both  in  its  general  duration  and  in 
the  length  of  its  several  parts.  The  order  of  events  is  not 
accurately  pointed  out  in  Joshua,  Judges,  or  the  books  of 
Samuel,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximative 
result  by  adding  together  the  different  sum  totals  of  years 
occupied  by  the  different  events.  Thus  the  following 
particulars  are  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  books 
themselves  : 

Government  of  Joshua  and  the  elders — uncertain 
Servitude  under  the  Mesopotamians  - 

Government  of  Othniel  -     40 

Servitude  to  Moab  18 

Government  of  Ehud  80 
Servitude  to  the  Philistines — uncertain 
Government  of  Shamgar — uncertain  • 
Servitude  to  the  Canaanites 

Government  of  Deborah  and  Barak   -  -     40 

Servitude  to  Midian  7 

Government  of  Gideon  -     40 

Abimelech  made  king  3 

Government  of  Tola  23 
Government  of  Jair 

Servitude  to  the  Ammonites  18 

Government  of  Jephthah  6 

Ibzan  7 

—     Elon                          -  -     10 
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Government  of  Abdon  8 

Servitude  to  the  Philistines  and  Government  of  Samson      -  40 

Government  of  Eli   -  -  40 
Interval — uncertain 

Government  of  Samuel     -  -  20 

Total  of  the  Judges  until  the  election  of  King  Saul  besides  — 

four  uncertain  intervals      -  -  450 

From  the  various  breaks  which  occur  in  the  foregoing 
table,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  exact  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Judges  ruled  Israel.  The  same  circum- 
stance therefore  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  year  before  the 
Christian  era  King  Saul  began  to  reign.  But  as  it  is  desir- 
able to  fix  on  some  date,  as  near  as  can  be  found  to  the  right 
one,  chronologers  have  generally  agreed  to  n^iiinc  the  year 
B.C.  1095,  as  that  from  which  the  beginning  of  Saul's  reign 
i>  to  be  counted.  But  two  difficult i<  -  hriv  attend  us:  1. 
Whether  the  early  part  of  Saul's  reign  w;is  not  coincident 
with  the  la>t  years  <>f  Saimu  1's  judgv>|iip ;  .-in. I  i\  It  U 
unknown  how  Ion--  Saul  ivigncd.  St  Paul,  indeed,  fells  us, 
in  the  pa-~a.;e  before  quoted,  that  Saul  reigned  40  years,  and 
in  this  statement  we  are  cumpellrd  t»  acquiesce,  because  wr 
have  no  better  data  to  guide  us.  The  reign-,  of  l>avid  and 
Solomon,  also,  are  reckoned  »  aeh  at  4<>  years — a  coincidence 
which  tells  strongly  in  favour  <>!'  its  traditional  character,  for 
no  authentic  history  can  furnish  an  instance  of  three  suc- 
cessive kings  reigning  -o  long,  and  each  the  same  number  of 
years. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  next  epoch  in  Jewish  history,  the 
dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  into  the  two  smaller  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Date  at  Saul's  accession —                                           B.C.  1095 

40     years,  the  reign  of  Saul  ended  1055 

40                                    David  ended  1015 
40                                    Solomon  ended  and  the  kingdom 

divided      -  975 
120    Total 

From  this  point  down  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  there 
is  still  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  exact  dates,  and  there 
are  several  inaccuracies  which  can  now  only  be  remedied  by 
conjecture ;  as,  for  instance,  we  read  in  II  Kings  i,  17,  that 
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Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and  brother  of  Ahaziah 
Ahab's  son,  began  to  reign  in  the  2nd  year  of  Jehoram,  son 
of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  whereas  we  read  in  the  same 
book  of  Kings  iii,  1,  that  he  began  to  reign  in  the  18th  year 
of  Jehoshaphat,  father  of  the  same  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah. 
Such  discrepancies  as  these  require  no  comment.  They  are 
unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  nation  whose  existence  had  been 
broken  up  and  held  in  abeyance  seventy  years,  whilst  their 
cities  were  sacked,  their  treasures  torn  from  them,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  led  away  to  sit  down  and  weep  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  when  they  remembered  that  they  were 
daughters  of  Sion,  and  had  once  been  so  happy !  What 
records  could  survive  so  great  a  national  desolation  ?  It  is 
wonderful  that  any  history  of  preceding  events  should  have 
been  preserved  at  all ;  but  that  a  work  like  the  Book  of  the 
Old  Testament  should  have  been  compiled  out  of  the  relics 
of  ancient  Hebrew  records,  and  be  free  from  the  blemishes 
which  we  are  now  pointing  out,  is  a  fact  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation. 

CHRONOLOGICAL    OUTLINE    FROM    THE    DIVISION    OF    THE    KINGDOM    TO 

THE     CAPTIVITY. 

B.C.     KINGS  OF  JUDAH.  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 

975  Rehoboam,  1st  year  .  .  Jeroboam,  1st  year 

958  Abijam,  1st  year  .  .  .  18th  year 

955  Asa,  1st  year         ...  —       20th  year 

954     —      .....  Nabad,  1st  year 

953     —     3rd  year      .  .  .  Baasha,  1st  year 

930     —     26th  year    .  .  .  Elah,  1st  year 

929     —     27th  year    .  .  .  Zimri  reigned  7  days 

925     —     31st  year     .  .  .  Omri,  1st  year 

918     —     38th  year     .  .  .  Ahab,  1st  year 

914  Jehoshaphat,  1st  year  .  .  4th  year 

897     —     17th  year     .  .  .  Ahaziah,  1st  year 

896     —     18th  year     .  .  .  Jehoram,  1st  year 

892  Jehoram,  1st  year  .  .  5th  year 

885  Ahaziah,  One  year  .  .  12th  year, 

We  get  this  concurrence  of  dates  from  II  Kings,  viii,  25 ; 
but  in  the  next  chapter,  ix,  29,  we  read  that  Ahaziah  became 
king  of  Judah  in  the  llth  year  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel. 

884  Atkaliah,  1st  year          .         .         Jehu,  1st  year 
878  Jehoash,  or  Joash,  1st  year    .  7th  year 
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856  Jehoash,  or  Joash,  23rd  year.         Jehoahaz,  1st  year. 
841     —     37th  year     .         .         .         Joash,  1st  year 
839  Amaziah,  1st  year         .         .  2nd  year 

825     —     15th  year         .          .  .     Jeroboam  11  years. 

In  II  Kings,  xiv,  21,  we  read  that  Amaziah  was  slain, 
and  that  his  son  Azariah  was  made  king  in  his  stead ; 
that  Jeroboam  II  became  king  of  Israel  at  the  same  time, 
and  reigned  forty-one  years.  But  in  chapter  xv,  1,  we  read 
that  Azariah  began  to  reign  in  the  27th  year  of  Jeroboam  II, 
and  reigned  fifty-two  years.  This  discrepancy  is  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  27th  year  may  mean  really  the 
16th  year  of  Jeroboam  II,  for  that  during  the  ten  preceding 
years  he  may  have  reigned  jointly  with  his  father.  But 
this  explanation  is  wholly  unsupported,  and  the  chronology 
from  this  point  is  so  obscure  that  it  may  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference  to  add  the  names  only  of  the  succeeding 
kings,  together  with  the  dates  which  are  generally  assigned 
to  them  in  our  ordinary  table-,  of  chronology. 

810  Azariah  or  Uzziah,  1-t  yar    . 


773 
772 

770 

761 

759 

758  Jotham 

742  Ahaz,  1st  year 

740     — 


o."'rd  year, 
39th  ye.tr . 


50th  year 

.~>2ud  yar  , 


729  12th  year  . 

726  Hezekiali,  1st  year 

721  .                   . 

698  Manasseh,  1st  year 


678          —          .... 

643  Arnon,  1st  year  . 
641  Josiah,  1st  year  . 
610  Jehoahaz — Jehoiakim,  1st  year. 


/.•leliariah,  <>ne 
Sliallum — Menaheru,  1st 

yeai 
Pul   imposes   a   tribute  on 

Menahem 
.I'ekaliiah,  1st  year 
iVkah,  1st  year 


]'II>T  CAPTIVITY  by 
Tiglath-pileser 


3rd  year 

—    9th  year 
SECOND  CAPTIVITY  of  Israel 

by  Sliahnaneeer,   king  of 

Assyria 
THIRD  CAPTIVITY  by 

Esarhaddon. 
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606  FIRST  CAPTIVITY. 

Jekoiachim  supposed  to  be 
otherwise  called  Jeconiah  and 
Coniah — SECOND  CAPTIVITY. 

599  Mattaniah  or  Zedekiah,  1st 
year. 

588  THIRD  CAPTIVITY,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

536  Date  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus, 
authorizing  the  Jews  to  re- 
turn into  their  own  country. 

515  The  Temple  is  finished  and 
dedicated  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

457  Ezra  goes  down  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia. 

445  Nehemiah  goes  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes. 

From  there  having  been  three  different  invasions  of  Judah, 
and  three  of  Israel,  at  all  of  which  large  numbers  of  captives 
were  carried  away  to  Babylon,  it  is  doubtful  which  of  these 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  If  the  first  of  the  six  in  740  is  fixed  on 
it  is  evident  that  the  seventy  years  will  be  extended  to 
more  than  200 ;  the  return  of  the  Jews  took  place  in  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  which  is  generally  calcu- 
lated to  fall  in  B.C.  536.  If,  however,  the  last  and  final 
captivity  'of  Judah  alone  (Israel  having  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  scene),  in  606,  is  taken,  we  shall  then  have 
an  exact  period  of  70  years,  if,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that 
Cyrus  began  to  reign  in  536.  But  this,  also,  is  doubtful ; 
nay,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign 
to  536,  without  supposing  that,  what  was  considered  as  his 
first  year  in  Persia,  was  not  his  first  year  in  Media,  and  that 
this  date  was  reckoned  in  a  third  and  different  manner  at 
Babylon.  But,  even  if  we  could  clearly  arrive  at  the  seventy 
years  as  dating  from  606,  yet  there  is  still  a  difficulty  to 
surmount ;  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah  did  not  cease  until  588 
— only  52  years  before  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  ;  and  the  Jewish 

4—2 
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people  still  inhabited,  and  no  doubt  tilled  the  land  up  to  that 
year.  The  land,  therefore,  did  not  rest  from  tillage  and  did 
not  then  begin  to  "  recover  her  sabbaths,"  as  announced  by 
the  prophets.  But  this  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
object  of  its  lying  waste,  that  the  people  might  be  punished 
just  as  many  years  as  the  Sabbatical  years,  which  had  been 
neglected,  should  amount  to  in  number.  It  results  therefore 
that  the  "seventy  years"  must  not  be  measured  too  accu- 
rately. We  must  understand  the  term  to  denote  a  long 
period,  approaching  near  to  seventy,  but  without  any  minute 
specification  of  its  duration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  protract  this  sketch  of  Bible  Chrono- 
logy any  further ;  because  we  have  brought  it  down  to  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian,  in  whose  first  year  the  Jews 
returned  to  their  own  land  and  in  process  of  time  rebuilt 
their  famous  temple.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  but  no 
doubt  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  historic  period  of  the 
existence  of  this  remarkable  people  begins  at  this  point,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  we  still  possess  any  original  records 
earlier  than  this  date — our  existing  liooks  seem  to  be  a  com- 
pilation made  from  scattered  original  documents  collected 
and  edited  by  K/ra  and  his  successors. 

One  ulject  of  thi>  work  is  to  >how  that  the  whole  subject 
of  Bible  Chronolo-y  i-  hopelessly  obscure,  which  hardly 
would  be  so  if  we  had  accounts  of  each  event  recorded  by 
contemporary  writers  ;  and  that  those  who  compiled  our 
present  books,  although  they  have  done  their  best,  have 
luiled  to  recover  what  the  ruthless  Babylonian,  sent  down 
upon  them  by  Providence  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,  had  utterly 
and  irretrievably  destroyed, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE   BIBLE  IN  EUROPE. — JOSEPHUS. — 

bi.  OF    -K1S    LIFE   AND 


IN  the  year  71  of  the  Christian  Era  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus,  with  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  Imperial  power,  led  up 
to  the  Roman  Capitol  the  triumphal  procession  which  indi- 
cated the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation.  We  learn  from 
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Josephus*  that,  'f  last  of  the  spoils  "  which  were  then,  with 
coarse  and  unfeeling  pride,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  populace, 
"  was  brought  the  Law  of  the  Je^us."  Another  passage  from 
the  autobiography  of  the  same  writer  tells  us  that  amongst 
other  gifts  received  from  the  Emperor  were  the  "Sacred 
Books,"  which  he  chose  above  all  the  captive  treasures  as 
most  likely  to  console  him  for  the  utter  destruction  of  his 
people.  The  principal  work  of  Josephus  is  his  "  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,"  wherein  he  closely  copies  the  Bible  narrative, 
and,  as  he  always  quotes  his  authority  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Sacred  Books,"  and  intimates  that  his  intentions  are  to 
inform  the  heathen  world  more  fully  about  the  history  of  his 
countrymen,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  supposition  that  the 
Book  of  the  Old  Testament  was,  until  then,  generally 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  Europe.  The  term 
sacred  was  applied  by  the  ancients  to  those  books  which 
were  kept  apart  from  the  public,  and  known  only  to  the 
initiated  or  privileged  classes.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
denied  that  at  Antioch,  Babylon,  and  Alexandria,  where 
there  were  large  colonies  of  Jews  speaking  the  Greek 
tono-ue,  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  sacred  volume  could 

^2  t-J 

scarcely  be  kept  from  many  strangers  with  whom  the  Jewish 
residents  were  in  daily  communication.  Moreover,  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  at  least  one  Greek  translation — the 
Septuagint — current  in  the  countries  round  Judea,  at  or 
soon  after,  if  not  long  before,  the  time  of  Christ,  precludes 
us  from  supposing  that  the  whole  Bible  was  confined  to  the 
priestly  class.  But,  when  we  find  from  a  passage  in  the  poet 
Juvenal  that,  even  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Josephus,  the 
Book  of  Moses  is  termed  the  secret  or  mysterious  volume, 
we  cannot  believe  that  a  work  so  interesting  would  have 
remained  so  little  known,  unless  it  were  the  set  design  of  the 
priests  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  it  to  themselves.  Such  a 
mode  of  acting  has  been  found  in  all  countries,  ages,  and 
religions ;  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  passed  away  before 
the  still  more  beautiful  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
became  known  to  the  world  at  large,  and  even  now  it  is 
kept  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  priests  of  the  largest  section 

*  De  Bello  Judaico,  vii.  v.  5.  Josephus  alone  of  ancient  writers  gives  us 
a  full  account  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Judaea.  It  is  much  easier  to 
acquiesce  in  the  authenticity  of  this  author's  works  than  to  guess  by  toy 
stretch  of  the  imagination  who  else  could  have  written  them. 
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of  Christians,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  laity.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  when  the  Jewish  Scriptures  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Josephus,  they  were  then  free  from  every  hindrance 
which  might  impede  their  circulation.  For  Josephus,  proud 
of  his  position  at  the  Roman  Court,  and  ambitious  of  the 
honours  due  to  authorship  on  a  new  subject,  would  be  little 
eager  to  put  forward  an  ancient  book,  the  fame  of  which 
might  eclipse  his  own.  Nor  would  he,  moreover,  be  willing 
to  produce  as  his  authority  an  authentic  narrative  from 
which  his  own  history  of  the  Jews  deviated  so  signally.  It 
is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  nook-  of  the  Lav,  and 
indeed  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  did  not  gain  much  publicity 
in  the  heathen  world  by  having  been  consigned  by  Titus  to 
the  care  of  the  Jewish  writer  Josephus.  We  may  also 
believe  that  his  own  writings  were  dr-iirnrd  quite  as  much 
for  Jews,  speaking  the  Greek  tongue,  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  large  Grecian  cities  of  Egypt  and  Asia, 
as  for  the  heathen  world. 

A  short  account  of  this  writer  and  his  work  will  be  inter- 
esting, and  may  be  useful  in  our  examination  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

Joseph,  the  son  of  Mathias,  a  Jewish  priest,  was  born  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  37,  about  six  years  after 
Christ's  crucifixion.  His  name  Josrphus,  by  which  he  is 
usually  called,  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  his  prrenomen,  Flavins,  was  adopted  by  him 
late  in  life  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family,  of  which 
Vespasian,  and  after  him  Titus,  was  the  head.  The  family 
of  Josephus  was  ancient  and  distinguished,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  old  priestly  courses,  and  his 
mother  was  lineally  descended  from  the  Asmonean  princes. 
"Whilst  still  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for  his  wit  and  under- 
standing ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  so  fond  of  letters, 
that  the  chief  priests  meeting  at  his  father's  house  used  to 
put  to  him  difficult  questions  about  the  Jewish  law.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  resolved  to  learn  the 
doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  three  chief  sects  of  the 
Jews — the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes :  in 
order  that,  by  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  tenets  of  their 
philosophy,  he  might  determine  which  he  should  himself 
follow.  Having  heard  that  one  Banus,  an  Essene,  was  li 
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the  life  of  a  hermit  in  the  desert,  making  his  raiment  from 
the  trees,  his  food  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  bathing  in 
cold  water  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  using  every  kind 
of  mortification  to  increase  his  sanctity,  Josephus  became 
ambitious  of  imitating  so  holy  an  example,  and  accordingly 
joined  him  in  his  cell.  But  when  he  had  spent  three  years 
of  pain  and  penance  in  the  wilderness  his  zeal  was  tamed, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  again  entered  the  busy 
world,  leaving  his  companion  and  teacher  to  aim  alone  at  the 
rewards  of  his  solitary  philosophy.  He  now  joined  the 
Pharisees,  in  whose  doctrines  he  found  plenty  of  that  world- 
liness  which,  after  all,  does  less  harm  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind than  the  harsh,  self-denying  asceticism  of  the  Essenes. 
In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age  Josephus  undertook 
a  voyage  to  Rome,  to  make  interest  in  favour  of  some  priests 
who  had  been  sent  thither  by  Felix  to  answer  some  unim- 
portant charge.  On  this  voyage  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  in 
great  danger  of  being  drowned.  Eighty  of  those  who  were  on 
board  saved  their  lives  by  swimming,  and  were  picked  up  by 
a  ship  from  Cyrene.  On  his  arrival  at  Puteoli,  the  usual 
landing-place  at  that  time,  Josephus  made  acquaintance  with 
Aliturus,  an  actor,  who  was  of  Jewish  birth,  and  in  high 
credit  with  the  Empress  Poppsea.  By  his  intervention 
Josephus  obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as 
valuable  presents  from  Poppsea,  and  returned  to  Judsea. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  studied  carefully  and  successfully 
the  Greek  language,  which  few  of  his  countrymen  could 
write,  and  still  fewer  pronounce  correctly.  On  his  return 
he  found  his  countrymen  disposed  to  revolt  against  the 
power  of  Rome,  and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  oppose 
them  he  joined  their  cause,  and  held  various  commands  in 
their  armies.  At  Jotapata,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  he 
showed  his  military  skill  by  maintaining  a  siege  of  forty- 
seven  days  against  Vespasian  and  Titus.  When  the  town 
was  at  last  taken,  forty  thousand  men  were  put  to  death, 
whilst  only  twelve  hundred  became  prisoners.  Josephus, 
with  forty  others,  saved  his  life  in  a  cave;  all  his  companions 
but  one  killed  themselves,  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  but  Josephus  and  that  survivor  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  Roman  general  Vespasian,  whose  favour  he 
soon  gained  by  foretelling  that  he  would  one  day  become 
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master  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  went  with  the  Romans 
to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  urged  his  countrymen  to  su  bmit  to 
their  superior  power,  but  the  Jews  would  not  listen  to  one 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  ti-aitor,  and  the  Roman  soldiers 
also  were  far  from  holding  him  in  the  same  light  as  he  was 
held  by  their  commanders.  As  a  reward  for  his  adherence 
to  the  Roman  cause,  he  was  allowed  to  save  more  than  200 
of  his  own  kinsmen  and  friends  from  the  lot  of  slavw, 
and  received  a  large  grant  of  land  from  the  Emperor.  But 
he  lived  afterwards  mostly  at  Rome,  where  he  stood  in  high 
favour  with  all  the  three  princes  of  the  Flavian  family.  He 
married  first  a  Jewess  of  Ctesarea,  but  divorced  her,  and 
took  to  wife  a  lady  of  Alexandria,  who  bore  him  three  sons, 
one  only  of  whom — Hyrcanus — lived  to  be  a  man.  Josephus 
then  divorced  this  wife  also,  and  married  a  Cretan  woman  of 
Jewish  birth,  of  high  rank  and  givat  wealth. 

Whilst  living  at  Rmne,  Jo.-,rphus  turned  his  attention  to 
literature,  and  wrote  tirst  a  "  lli-tury  of  the  Je\\i>h  War" 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  for  the  use  of  his  own  countrymen 
dispelled  throughout  the  \\:\^i.  lie  afterwards  translated  the 
work  into(  ireek.and  in  the  tilth  rentury  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rufous  of  Aquileia,orby(  'a->iodorus.  [SIT  Muratori, 
A  ntiqJfaL,  .".M-0.]  It  was  not  until  A.D.93  that  he  published 
his  great  work  on  the  "Antiquities  of  the  Jews,"  in  twenty 
books.  This  work,  following  in  general  the  Bible  narrative, 
contains  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  from  the  Creation 
down  to  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  the  thread  of  events  is 
taken  up  by  the  "  History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  before 
published,  so  that  the  two  together  give  us  an  unbroken 
history  of  the  Jews  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  end  which  Josephus  proposed 
to  himself  in  his  longer  work  was  to  make  his  countrymen 
better  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove  the 
contempt  in  which  they  were  generally  held  by  those 
superior  nations.  "  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  "  gives  us 
facts  not  found  in  the  Bible,  and  it  quotes  Eastern  writers  of 
whom  we  otherwise  know  nothing;  but  it  differs  from  the 
Bible  in  its  system  of  chronology,  and  also  in  the  remark- 
able fact  that  it  mostly  ignores  those  miraculous  circum- 
stances with  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  all  the  leading 
events  of  Jewish  history  are  clothed.  Josephus  allows  him- 
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self  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the  recital  of  an  event  circum- 
stances which  change  its  entire  nature  ;  in  every  part  of  the 
work  he  represents  his  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view  likely 
to  conciliate  the  respect  of  the  Romans ;  and  these  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  original  Hebrew  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament  would  be  withheld  by  Josephus  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  knowledge  of  the  heathen  public,  lest  the 
remarkable  divergency  between  that  and  his  own  work 
should  bring  discredit  on  the  character  of  his  nation  or  on 
the  truthfulness  of  his  own  delineation  of  it.  Nor  is  it 
needful,  in  order  to  substantiate  this  opinion,  to  show  that 
Josephus  has  wholly  set  aside  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the 
Jews.  He  has  ignored  the  most  striking  of  their  miracles  ; 
but  he  has  not  ignored  their  Monotheism,  and  he  would  not 
thereby  offend  the  prejudices  of  philosophers  and  all  the 
educated  classes,  for  no  one  above  the  condition  of  an  artizan 
or  a  peasant  any  longer  believed  in  the  plurality  of  gods 
whose  statues  adorned  the  Pantheon  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Ceesars.  The  doubt  or  disbelief  which  was  falling  upon 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Hercules,  though  it  might  not  promote 
the  worship  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity,  would  undoubtedly 
stop  short  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God.  We  read  in 
many  passages  of  heathen  writers  the  name  of  God  used  in 
the  singular  number,  and  showing  that  polytheism  was  going 
out  of  fashion,  not  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  number, 
but  by  a  rejection  of  the  principle  of  a  plurality  as  con- 
trasted with  the  simple  belief  of  the  one  God  who  made  and 
upholds  all  things  by  his  supreme  power.  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  ground  which  Josephus  takes  in  his  works,  though  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  lead  him  to  deviate  unwittingly 
from  uniformly  and  in  every  instance  following  the  line  of 
argument  which  he  had  at  first  marked  out.  Keeping  these 
things  in  mind,  we  may  observe  that  the  "Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "  is  a  very  interesting  work-r-both  to  compare  with  the 
Old  Testament  and  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish 
manners  in  the  time  of  the  historian  himself — whilst  it  fills 
up  a  void  in  Jewish  history  during  the  four  centuries  which 
passed  between  the  writings  of  Malachi  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Besides  the  two  works  just  named,  Josephus  wrote  an 
"  Answer  to  Apion,"  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Egypt  who 
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had  given  currency  to  many  ancient  fictions  of  Egyptian 
tradition  about  the  Jews  and  also  his  own  "  Life."  In  the 
former  work  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  statements  of 
Josephus ;  for  the  work  of  his  adversary  is  no  longer 
extant ;  but  we  may  lament  its  loss  the  less  from  some  infor- 
mation about  Apion  gleaned  from  other  writers.  Pliny 
in  one  passage  of  his  Natural  History  refers  him  to  a  class 
of  magicians,  and  in  another  quotes  his  authority  for  the 
existence  of  a  lake  in  Sicily  where  nothing  sinks,  but  every- 
thing thrown  into  it  floats  upon  the  surface.  The  same 
Apion  is  also  named  by  Aulus  Gellius  in  his  amusing  work 
"  Noctes  Atticae,"  as  author  of  a  I  (i<tory  of  all  the  wonders 
that  have  been  witnessed  in  Kgypt.  apparently  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Time  has  not  spared 
us  this  work  ;  for  we  might  have-  found  in  it  some  notice  of 
facts  connected  with  Jewish  history,  and  might  have  seen 
how  far  Josephus,  who  extenuated  the  Jews'  miracles,  in 
addressing  a  people  superior  to  his  own,  may  have  resented 
similar  conduct  in  Apion,  who  addressed  the  Egyptians,  a 
nation  more  on  a  par  with  the  Hebrews  in  arts  and  general 
civilization. 

In  his  "  Life,"  also,  Josephus  writes  against  a  literary 
adversary,  Justus  of  Tib.-rias.  who  like  himself,  had 
published  a  "History  of  the  Wai-,"  written  with  much 
elegance  in  the  Greek  language. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   THE    SEPTUAGINT   TRANSLATION   OF  THE   OLD   TESTAMENT 

—THE    TARGUMS. 

THE  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been  often  translated  into 
foreign  languages  ;  but  no  version  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  made  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
into  any  other  language  than  the  Greek,  and  of  the  four 
Greek  versions,  namely  that  by  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
Symmachus,  and  the  Seventy,  the  last,  said  to  have  been 
male  by  that  number  of  translators  at  the  command 
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of  Ptolemy  king  of  "Egypt,  and  hence  called  the  Septuagint, 
is  the  only  one  still  in  existence.  There  are  indeed  some 
fragments  of  six  other  versions,  and  notices  of  them  in  the 
works  of  ancient  writers,  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  this  subject,  that  the  text  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  according  to  Theodotion  had  up  to  the  present  century 
been  inserted  among  the  other  books  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  instead  of  the  real  text  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  pro- 
perly belonging  to  that  version.  The  author  of  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  critical  study  of  the  Scriptures  (ii,  175)  tells 
us  that  this  rejection  of  the  real  book  of  Daniel  arose  from 
the  very  erroneous  translations  which  it  contained,  and 
that  Theodotion's  version  was  substituted  in  its  place.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  tilings  remained  in  this  state,  until  the 
year  A.D.  1722,  when  the  real  Daniel  according  to  the 
Septuagint,  supposed  for  several  centuries  to  have  been  lost, 
was  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  Rome,  and  since  that 
time  has  often  been  reprinted,  both  separately  and  also  in 
parallel  columns  with  the  Daniel  of  Theodotion,  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  Septuagint. 

The  other  three  Greek  versions,  whose  authors  we  know, 
were  all  made  at  no  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the 
second  centurj^,  when  the  Jews  having  been  dispersed, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  city,  into  various  countries, 
were  less  able  to  read  and  perhaps  less  able  to  procure,  the 
Bible  in  their  own  language.  The  narrative  of  Josephus 
to  which  reference  has  before  been  made  at  page  53  of  this 
volume,  would  indicate  that  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  even 
if  more  than  one  was  saved,  were  exceedingly  rare  ;  and  his 
countrymen,  although  they  were  not  likely,  as  imagined  by 
certain  modern  writers,  to  have  spoken  Greek  previously  as 
their  native  tongue,  were  not  unlikely  to  acquire  it,  when 
they  found  themselves  dispersed  among  the  various  nations, 
in  which  it  was  spoken.  To  this  cause,  and  to  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  which  naturally  would  comprise  a  large 
majority  of  Grecian  converts,  may  be  assigned  the  appearance 
of  so  many  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Scriptures,  as  noticed 
and  corrected  by  the  Christian  Father  Origeii  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Century  of  our  era. 

To  the  decay  of  the  Hebrew  language  may  also  be  ascribed 
the  Targums  which  made  their  appearance  about  that  time. 
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The  earliest  of  these  Targums,  i.e.  paraphrases,  in  what  is 
called  the  Chaldee  dialect,  made  for  the  use  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  when  they  no  longer  were  able  thoroughly  to 
understand  the  older  Hebrew  dialect,  was  written  by 
Onkelos,  who  is  indeed  supposed  by  Professor  Eichhorn  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Christ,  though  Baur,  Jahn, 
and  others  with  much  greater  reason  place  him  with  others 
in  the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  For  our  pre- 
sent purpose  therefore,  which  is  to  ascertain,  on  credible 
evidence,  the  real  date  and  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  all 
these  Targums  or  paraphrases  may  !><•  set  a>ide  :  for  no  one 
supposes  that  the  Bible  is  of  a  date  as  recent  as  the  Christian 
era  :  although  it  may  fairly  l>e  said  that,  if  the  paraphrases 
which  were  meant  to  facilitate  th  •  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew  were  only  written  alter  the  ( 'hristian  era  and  the 
destruction,  of  the  Ilelnv\v  nation,  the  original  text  itself 
mu>t  have  ivmaiiird  in  eireulatioii  and  still  been  read  by  the 
people  up  to  the  date  of  that  givat  national  calamity. 

There  remains  therefore  tin-  Septuagint  translation,  which 
is  generally  umltT>tood  to  have  been  made  about  2SO  years 
before  Christ;  and  this,  if  true,  is  a  sutlicient  proof  that  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  from  which,  however,  it  varies  in  many  places 
and  of  which  it  is  here  and  there  a  very  inaccurate  trans- 
lation, was  at  that  time  extant  and  well  known.  A  brief 
notice  of  the  Septuagint  will  here  suffice. 

When  Alexander  the  (in, -it,  died  at  Babylon  in  the  year 
323  before  Christ,  his  empire  was  broken  up  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  Ptolemy  Soter,  son  of  Lagus,  became  King 
of  Egypt,  and  in  312  added  to  his  territories  Jerusalem  and 
the  Holy  Land,  which  continued  for  a  hundred  years  to  be 
governed  by  him  and  his  descendants.  A  vast  number  of 
Jews  were  carried  into  Egypt,  where  they  settled,  and 
learned  the  Greek  language,  which  was  generally  spoken  at 
Alexandria,  a  Grecian  city.  Ptolemy  and  his  descendants 
were  great  patrons  of  learning,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertion  of  Josephus  and  Philo  Judseus,  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made,  wholly  or 
in  part,  in  the  reign,  if  not  by  the  command  of  his  son, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  With  the  critical  questions  that 
may  arise  concerning  the  dialect,  grammatical  forms,  and 
leculiar  idiom  to  be  found  in  that  translation,  we  have 
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nothing  to  do  at  present :  nor  need  we  here  speak  of  the 
miraculous  interference  of  Providence  to  aid  the  translators, 
or  of  the  successful  issue  of  their  work  ;  for  these  facts  may 
be  found  recorded  in  the  work  of  Josephus  and  in  any 
modern  work  which  professes  to  take  cognizance  of  Biblical 
inquiries.  The  existence  of  the  Septuagint  translation 
made  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  that  time,  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  Hebrew  itself  was  then  extant,  or  else  to 
the  less  probable  conclusion,  which  nevertheless  has  found  its 
advocates,  that  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  version  and  the  Greek 
Septuagint  an  original. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VALUE   OF   CONTEMPORARY   HISTORY. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  authority  of  historical  writings 
depends  entirely  on  its  being  known  who  is  their  author. 
This,  however,  is  not  universally  true ;  for  many  historical 
accounts,  mostly  fragments,  and  short  treatises,  are  now  in 
existence,  the  names  of  whose  authors  have  perished,  whilst 
the  accounts  themselves,  being  known  by  the  antiquity  of 
the  MSS.  where  they  are  found,  or  by  other  means,  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  events,  are  of  the  greatest  historical 
value.  We  shall,  therefore,  speak  more  correctly  if  we  say 
that  an  historical  record  is  more,  likely  to  contain  the  truth 
when  we  know  not  only  who  wrote  it,  but  that  its  author 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates.  It  is  indeed  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  both  these  conditions  should  exist  together ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  an  historical  record  can  be  traced  back  to  the  very 
time  when  the  facts  which  it  relates  are  said  to  have 
occurred  ;  in  this  case  it  becomes  what  is  called  Contem- 
porary History,  which  is  always  considered  more  valuable 
than  any  other,  though,  to  give  it  a  place  among  first-class 
historical  documents,  it  is  still  necessary  that  we  should  know 
where  or  how  the  writer  gained  his  information,  and  if  pos- 
sible, we  should  know  who  that  writer  was.  This  will  be 
evident  from  a  few  examples. 
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The  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Britain  are  related  to 
us  by  the  pen  of  that  general  himself,  whose  writings  con- 
tain the  only  authentic  records  remaining  of  the  events 
which  happened  to  the  Roman  army  which  invaded  this 
island.  But  several  of  the  later  Roman  writers  have  re- 
counted the  same  events,  and  their  narratives,  if  Caesar's 
Commentaries  had  perished,  would  have  given  us  the  only 
account  of  Caesar's  invasion  and  its  consequences.  In  read- 
ing their  histories,  we  should  naturally  have  asked  the 
question  where  they  obtained  their  information,  seeing  that 
they  wrote,  some  two  hundred,  some  three  hundred,  and 
others  even  four  hundred  years  after  the  events  which  they 
relate. 

One  more  illustration  may  suffice.  The  Roman  historian, 
Livy,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  :  he  recounts  the 
actions  of  Romulus  the  tirst  Roman  king  with  the  greatest 
minuteness,  and  he  not  only  does  not  tell  us  where  he 
obtained  his  information,  but  he  even  laments  that  all  the 
curly  records  of  Rome  were  destroyed,  when  that  city  was 
burnt  by  the  Cauls.  For  this  reason  the  early  part  of 
Livy's  history  is  deservedly  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and 
unbelief. 

As  an  instance  of  the  credit  which  is  always  given  to  a 
history  known  to  have  been  composed  at  the  very  time 
when  the  events  which  it  records  are  said  to  have  occurred, 
we  may  adduce  the  valuable  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  by  Tliucydides,  who  commanded  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  that  war  ;  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  by 
Xenophon,  to  whose  military  talents  mainly  was  due  the 
success  with  which  that  retreat  was  conducted.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  memory  of  an  event,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  its  magnitude,  must  entirely  perish 
from  the  earth,  if  all  those  who  lived  at  the  time  should  die 
before  the  account  of  that  event  has  been  taken  down  in 
writing,  or  has  otherwise  been  delivered  to  posterity,  by 
monuments,  coins,  statues,  and  such  other  devices  as  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  contrived.  This  remark  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  physical  phenomena,  such  as  the  inunda- 

*  In  our  own  times  may  be  quoted  the  History  of  Xapoleon's  campaign  in 
Russia  by  the  Count  de  Segur,  who  served  in  that  remarkable  war,  and 
whose  narrative  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  respect,  as  a  work  of 
undoubted  truth  and  authenticity. 
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tion  of  the  rivers,  the  falling  of  avalanches,  the  disruptions 
of  mountains,  earthquakes,  &c.,  all  of  which  leave  the  most 
conspicuous  memorials  in  the  ruin  which  they  create,  and 
the  debris  which  remain  behind  them.  It  is  true,  also,  that 
the  works  of  mankind  may  also,  in  their  remains,  convey  to 
future  ages  an  idea  of  what  they  once  were  :  thus  the  works 
of  Roman  art  are  still  turned  up  by  the  plough  throughout 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  confirming,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  truth  of  what  we  read  concerning  that  mighty  people, 
and  verifying  the  prediction  of  the  poet, 

The  time  shall  one  day  come  when,  in  that  soil, 
The  ploughman,  as  he  ploughs  the  earth  with  toil, 
Shall  turn  up  helmets  eaten  out  with  rust, 
And  gaze  at  mighty  bones  buried  beneath  the  dust.* 

But  these  imperishable  records  of  the  past  cannot  com- 
municate to  us  the  varied  movements  of  man's  avarice, 
pride,  or  ambition  :  they  cannot  trace  the  minute  distinc- 
tions which  separate  the  nations  of  the  world  :  all  the  busy 
vicissitudes  that  form  the  life  and  soul  of  that  magnificent 
science,  which  we  call  written  history,  can  not  be  wholly 
handed  down  to  posterity,  though  they  can  be  usefully 
illustrated,  by  the  ruins  which  time  makes  of  man's  works, 
after  their  authors  have  perished.  To  perpetuate  the  acts, 
the  inventions,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  species,  no  other 
instrument  can  be  used  but  the  pen  of  the  writer ;  and 
numberless  other  appliances  are  needful  to  give  effect  to  the 
agency  of  the  pen  itself.  Sculpture  seems  to  have  supplied 
the  place  of  writing  till  a  very  late  epoch  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Afterwards,  when  the  arts  were  somewhat 
advanced,  wooden  tablets,  leather,  leaves  of  trees,  vellum, 
and  parchment  were  found  serviceable  to  supply  the  place 
of  stone,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  belief  that  the  invention  of 
these  last  materials  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  an 
alphabet,  dates  from  a  period  not  much  further  back  than 
the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

It  will  be  granted,  then,  that  our  estimate  of  an  historical 
work  must  depend  on  the  means  which    the  writer  has 

*  Scilicet  et  tempus  veniet,  quum  finibus  illis 
Agricola,  incurvo  terrain  molitus  aratro, 
Exesa  inveniet  scabra  rubigine  pila, 
Grandiaque  effossis  mirabitur  ossa  sepulcris. 

YIHG.  Ge.  i,  493. 
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enjoyed  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  ho 
records ;  supposing  always  that  he  has  honestly  employed 
his  materials.  If  we  apply  this  remark  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  several  books,  or,  if  we  cannot  ascertain  who  actually 
wrote  them,  whether  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  that  the 
authors,  whoever  they  were,  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
knowing  that  they  wrote  nothing  but  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OF  THE    REPUTED   AUTHORS   OF   THE   SEVERAL   BOOKS   IN 
THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 

IN  the  introduction  prefixed  to  Genesis,  in  the  first  volume 
of  D'Oyly  and  Munt's  edition  of  the  Bible,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 

The  first  live  books  of  the  P>ible,  commonly  call ed  the  Pentateuch, 
•were  composed  by  M".-es,  as  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  all  ages 
declare  ;  and,  as  hath  ever  been  firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  with 
whom  the  fact  continues  to  this  day  to  be  one  of  the  thirteen 
articles  of  their  creed.  The  word  "Pentateuch"  is  of  Greek 
original ;  being  compounded  of  two  words,  -signifying  Jive,  and  look 
or  volume.  It  was  probably  first  prefixed  to  the  Greek  version  of 
the  "Septuagint"  or  seventy  translators  ;  to  denote  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  :  all  of  which  had  been 
written  by  the  hand  of  Moses  in  Hebrew,  probably  in  the  order  in 
which  they  now  stand,  though  not  distributed  by  their  author  into 
books,  but  forming  one  continued  work. 

The  same  editors  give  us  compiled  from  Dr.  Gray  and 
Bishop  Tomline,  the  following  remarks  concerning  the 
reputed  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  : 

The  book  of  Joshua  continues  the  sacred  history  from  the  death 
of  Moses  to  the  deaths  of  Joshua  and  Elea/.ar,  a  space  of  about  thirty 
years.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  the  Israelites, 
and  the  death  of  Josliua.  There  are  two  passages  in  this  book 
which  show  that  it  was  written  by  a  person  who  lived  at  the  time 
when  the  events  happened.  In  the  first  verse  of  chap,  v,  the  author 
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speaks  of  himself  as  being  one  of  those  who  passed  into  Canaan,  by 
using  the  expression,  "  Until  we  were  passed  over."  And  in  the 
25th  verse  of  the  following  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  book  was 
written  when  Rahab  was  alive  :  for  it  is  said  of  her,  "  she  dwelleth 
in  Israel  unto  this  day."  There  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  among 
the  learned,  respecting  the  author  of  this  book  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  written  by  Joshua  himself. 
The  five  verses,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Joshua,  were 
added  by  one  of  his  successors,  probably  by  Phinehas  or  Samuel. 

As  I  shall  hereafter  enter  more  fully  into  the  internal 
evidence  which  the  book  of  Joshua  furnishes,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  more  in  this  place  concerning  the  two 
passages,  which  are  here  quoted  as  a  proof  that  the  work 
is  of  a  contemporary  character.  The  extract  is  made 
at  present,  as  showing  the  opinion  generally  received  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  book  of  Joshua  and  its  author. 

Of  the  book  of  Judges,  the  same  commentators  remark  : 

This  book  has  been  variously  attributed  to  Samuel,  to  Phinehas, 
to  Hezekiah,  to  Ezekiel,  and  also  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  collected  it  from  the  memoirs,  which  the  several  judges 
respectively  furnished  of  their  own  government.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, most  probable,  that  Samuel  was  the  author ;  who,  being  a 
prophet  or  seer,  and  described  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  as  an 
historian,  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  as  he  was  the  last  of  the 
judges,  to  have  written  this  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  since  the 
inspired  writers  alone  were  permitted  to  describe  those  relations,  in 
which  were  interwoven  the  instructions  and  judgments  of  the  Lord. 
That  it  was  certainly  written  before  the  reign  of  David  is  proved 
from  the  following  passage,  i,  21,  "The  Jebusites  dwell  with  the 
children  of  Benjamin  unto  this  day :"  for  it  is  certain,  II  Samuel 
v,  6,  that  the  Jebusites  were  driven  out  of  the  city  early  in  the  reign 
of  David. 

The  assumed  fact  of  David's  expulsion  of  the  Jebusites 
will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Of  the  book  of  Ruth  a  similar  statement  is  made. 

The  book  of  Euth  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  person,  a 
native  of  Moab,  whose  history  it  contains.  It  may  be  considered  as 
a  supplement  to  the  book  of  Judges,  to  which  it  was  joined  in  the 
Hebrew  canon,  and  the  latter  part  of  which  it  greatly  resembles, 
being  a  detached  story  belonging  to  the  same  period.  Ruth  had  a 
son  called  Obed,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  David ;  which  cir- 
cumstance probably  occasioned  her  history  to  be  written,  as  the 
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genealogy  of  David,  from  Pharez  the  son  of  Judah,  from  whom  the 
Messiah  was  to  spring,  is  here  given ;  and  some  commentators  have 
thought  the  descent  of  our  Saviour  from  Kuth,  a  Gentile  woman,  to 
be  an  intimation  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. We  are  nowhere  informed  when  Ruth  lived,  but,  as 
king  David  was  her  great-grandson,  we  may  place  her  history  about 
1250  years  before  Christ.  This  book  was  certainly  written  after  the 
birth  of  David,  chap,  iv,  22,  and  probably  by  the  prophet  Samuel, 
though  some  have  attributed  it  to  Hezekiah,  and  others  to  Ezra. 
The  subject  of  it  is  of  so  private  a  nature,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
being  written,  the  generality  of  people  might  not  have  thought  it 
worth  recording. 

Of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 

The  Hebrews  suppose  that  Samuel  wrote  the  twenty-four  first 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  and  that  the  rest  were  added  by  the  pro- 
phets Gad  and  Nathan.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  these  words  in 
the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  chap,  xxix,  29,  "  Now  the  acts  of 
David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in 
the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  :"  and  it  is  approved  by  many  writers  of 
considerable  authority.  "\Ve  may  therefore  assent  to  this  general 
opinion,  that  Samuel  was  the  author  of  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  book,  and  that  he  probably  composed  it  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life. 

Nothing  is  said  by  the  commentators  above-mentioned 
concerning  the  author  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  but 
in  Bishop  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i, 
page  87,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

The  second  book  of  Samuel  continues  the  history  of  David,  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  through  a  space  of  40  years.  It  was  probably 
written,  as  was  just  now  observed,  by  Gad  and  Nathan,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  to  them  their  respective  parts. 

The  same  writer,  as  quoted  by  the  editors  of  the  Bible 
before-mentioned,  speaks  of  the  two  books  of  Kings  in  the 
following  manner : 

The  two  books  of  Kings  formed  only  one  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 
They  cannot  be  positively  ascribed  to  any  particular  author  :  some 
have  ascribed  them  to  Jeremiah,  some  to  Isaiah  ;  and  some,  again, 
with  more  probability,  suppose  them  to  have  been  compiled  by  Ezra, 
from  the  records  which  were  regularly  kept,  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,  of  all  public  transactions.  These  records  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  the  contemporary  prophets,  and  frequently  derived 
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their  names  from  the  kings  whose  history  they  contain.  They  are 
mentioned  in  many  parts  of  Scripture  ;  thus,  in  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  we  read  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Nathan,  Abijah  and  Iddo.  "We 
elsewhere  read  that  Shemaiah  the  prophet  and  Iddo  the  seer,  wrote 
the  acts  of  Eehoboam  ;  that  Jehu  wrote  the  acts  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
Isaiah  those  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  from  these  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  were 
composed  the  two  books  of  Kings  ;  and  the  uniformity  of  their  style 
favours  the  opinion  of  their  being  put  into  their  present  shape  by 
the  same  person. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  are  prefaced  in  the  same  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  as  follows  : 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles  formed  but  one  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
which  was  called  the  book  of  Diaries  or  Journals.  In  the  Septuagint 
version  they  were  called,  the  books  of  "  things  omitted,"  and  they 
were  first  named  the  books  of  Chronicles  by  St  Jerome.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  preceding 
books  of  Scripture,  to  supply  such  important  particulars  as  had  been 
omitted,  because  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  former  books.  They 
are  generally,  and  with  much  probability,  attributed  to  Ezra,  whose 
book  which  bears  his  name  is  written  with  a  similar  style  of  expres- 
sion, and  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  them.  Ezra  may  have 
compiled  these  books,  by  the  assistance  of  Haggai  and  Nehemiah, 
from  historical  records,  and  the  accounts  of  contemporary  prophets. 

The  book  of  Ezra  "  derives  its  name  from  Ezra  the  author 
of  it ;"  according  to  those  same  commentaries,  and  Neheniiah 
is  introduced  as  follows  : 

The  book  of  Nehemiah,  being  subjoined  in  the  Hebrew  canon  to 
that  of  Ezra  as  a  continuation  of  his  history,  was  often  considered  as 
his  work  :  and  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Bibles  it  is  called  the  second 
book  of  Ezra  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  was  written  by  JSTehemiah,  for  he 
professes  himself  the  author  of  it  in  the  beginning,  and  uniformly 
speaks  in  the  first  person. 

The  book  of  Esther  : 

The  author  of  the  book  is  not  certainly  known.  Some  of  the 
Fathers  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  by  Ezra ;  others  contend 
that  it  was  composed  by  Joachim,  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
grandson  of  Josedech.  The  Talmudists  attribute  it  to  the  joint 
labours  of  the  great  synagogue,  which  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  20th  verse  of  the  9th 
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chapter  of  the  book  has  led  others  to  believe  that  Mordecai  was  the 
author ;  but  what  is  there  related  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
seems  only  to  refer  to  the  circular  letter  which  he  distributed.  There 
are,  lastly,  other  writers  who  maintain  that  the  book  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Esther's  and  Mordecai's  united  industry;  and  probably 
they  may  have  communicated  an  account  of  events  so  interesting  to 
the  whole  nation,  to  the  great  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  some  of 
the  members  of  which  may  witli  great  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
digested  the  information  thus  received  into  its  present  form.  Wo 
have,  however,  no  sufficient  evidence  to  determine,  nor  is  it, 
perhaps,  of  much  importance  to  asrertain  precisely,  who  was  the 
author:  but  that  the  book  contains  a  genuine  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  what  did  actually  happen,  is  certain,  not  only  t'roia  its  admis- 
sion into  the  canon,  but  also  from  the  institution  of  the  feast  of 
Puriin,  which  from  its  ih.-t  i--t:iMi.-hment  lias  be.-n  regularly  obsencd 
as  an  annual  solemnity,  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month  Adar,  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  deliverance  which  Ksther,  by  her 
interest,  had  procured;  and  which  i>  e\en  now  celebrated  Among 
the  Jews  with  many  peculiar  ceremonies,  and  with  rejoicings  CM  n 
to  intoxication.  This  festival  was  called  1'urini,  or  the  least  of  lots, 
(1'UR  in  the  1'ersian  language  si-nii\ing  a  /«/).  fruiu  the  e.vcnts 
mentioned  in  chap,  iii,  7  ;  ix,  iM. 

The  book  of  Job  also  is  described  .-is  an  autobiography, 
and  the  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  at  the  frank- 
ness with  which  the  commentator  founds  this  opinion  not 
on  any  argument  that  might  support  it,  but  on  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  would  furnish  to  those  who  maintain 
its  authenticity. 

It  appears  probable  that  Job  himself  was  the  writer  of  his  own 
story  ....  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
book,  there  will  be  evidently  two  advantages  hereby  gained  to  it : 
as  first,  that  all  objections  to  the  historical  truth  of  it  will  vanish 
at  once,  &c.,  &e. 

Psalms : 

The  book  of  Psalms,  that  is,  the  book  of  Hymns  of  Praises  of  the 
Lord,  contains  the  productions  of  different  writers.  These  produc- 
tions are  called  however  the  Psalms  of  l)avid,  because  a  great  part 
of  them  were  composed  by  him.  Some  of  them  wei  e  perhaps  penned 
before  and  some  after,  the  time  of  David  ;  but  all  of  them  by  per- 
sons under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  (diost,  since  all  w ere  judged 
worthy  to  be  inserted  into  the  canon  of  Sacred  Writ.  Ezra  probably 
collected  them  into  one  book,  and  placed  them  in  the  order  which 
they  now  preserve. 
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Proverbs : 

The  Proverbs,  as  we  are  informed  at  the  beginning,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  book,  were  written,  for  the  most  part,  by  Solomon,  the 
son  of  David  ;  a  man,  as  the  Sacred  "Writings  assure  us,  peculiarly 
endued  with  Divine  wisdom.  Whatever  ideas  of  his  superior  under- 
standing we  may  be  led  to  form  by  the  particulars  recorded  of  his 
judgment  and  attainments,  we  shall  find  them  amply  justified  on 
perusing  the  works  which  remain,  and  give  testimony  of  his  abilities. 
This  enlightened  monarch,  being  desirous  of  employing  the  wisdom 
which  he  had  received  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  produced  several 
works  for  their  inspection.  Of  these,  however,  three  only  were 
admitted  into  the  canon  of  Sacred  Writ  by  Ezra  ;  the  others  being 
either  not  designed  for  religious  instruction,  or  so  mutilated  by  time 
and  accident,  as  to  have  been  judged  imperfect.  The  Book  of 
Proverbs,  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  that  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  writings  of  him,  who  is  related  to  have  spoken 
"three  thousand  proverbs,"  whose  "songs  were  a  thousand  a  ad 
five,"  and  who  "  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon, 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  who  "  spake 
also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes." 
If,  however,  many  valuable  compositions  of  Solomon  have  perished, 
we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  what  still  remains.  Of  his  Pro- 
verbs and  Songs  the  most  excellent  have  been  providentially  pre- 
served ;  and,  as  we  possess  his  doctrinal  and  moral  works,  we  have 
no  right  to  murmur  at  the  loss  of  his  physical  and  philosophical 
productions. 

But  it  is  not  contended  that  King  Solomon  was  the  author 
of  all  the  Proverbs  contained  in  this  book :  for 

The  Proverbs  which  are  included  between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
thirtieth  chapters,  and  which  constitute  the  fourth  part,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  selected  from,  a  much  greater  number  by  the  "  men  of 
Hezekiah  ;"  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  employed  to  restore 
the  service  and  the  writings  of  the  Church,  as  EJiakim,  and  Joah 
and  Shebna,  and  probably  Hosea,  Micah,  and  even  Isaiah,  who  all 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  doubtlessly  co-operated 
with  his  endeavours  to  re-establish  true  religion  among  the  Jews. 
These  Proverbs,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  some  col- 
lectors after  the  time  of  Solomon,  as  they  repeat  some  which  he  had 
previously  introduced  in  the  former  part  of  the  book.  The  fifth 
part  contains  the  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh 
delivered  to  his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  :  these  are  included  in  the 
30th  chapter.  It  contains,  also,  the  precepts  which  the  mother  of 
Lemuel  delivered  to  her  son,  as  described  in  the  31st  chapter.  Con- 
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cerning  these  persons,  whose  works  are  annexed  to  those  of  Solomon, 
commentators  have  entertained  various  opinions. 

The  original  words  which  describe  Agur  as  the  author  of  tho 
thirtieth  chapter,  might  he  differently  translated  ;  but  admitting  the 
present  construction  as  most  natural  and  just,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  generality  of  the  Fathers  and  ancient  commentators  have  sup- 
posed that,  under  the  name  of  Agur,  Solomon  describes  himsolt', 
though  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  his  assuming  this 
name.  Others,  upon  very  insufficient  grounds,  conjecture  that 
Agur  and  Lemuel  were  interlocutors  with  Solomon.  The  book  has 
no  appearance  of  dialogue,  nor  is  there  any  interchange  of  person  : 
it  is  more  probable  that  though  the  book  was  designed  principally 
to  contain  the  sayings  of  Solomon,  others  might  be  aJded  by  the 
"  men  of  Hezekiah  :"  and  Agur  might  have  been  an  inspired  writer, 
whose  moral  and  proverbial  sentences  (for  such  is  the  import  of  the 
word  Massa,  rendered  prophesy)  were  joined  with  those  of  the  Wise 
Man,  because  of  the  conformity  of  their  matter.  So  likewise  the 
dignity  of  the  book  is  not  affected,  if  we  suppose  the  last  chapter 
to  have  been  written  by  a  different  hand,  and  admit  the  mother  of 
Lemuel  to  have  been  a  Jewish  woman,  married  to  some  neighbour- 
jug  prince  ;  or  Abijah,  the  daughter  of  tho  high-priest  Zechari;ih,  and 
mother  of  king  Jlezekiah  ;  since  in  any  case  it  must  be  considered 
js  the  production  of  an  inspired  writer,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  But  it  was  perhaps  meant 
•hat  by  Lemuel  we  should  understand  Solomon;  for  tho  name 
•which  signifies  one  belonging  to  God,  might  have  been  given  unto 
him  as  descriptive  of  his  character,  since  to  Solomon  God  had 
expressly  declared  that  he  would  be  a  father. 

Ecclesiastes : 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  called  in  Hebrew  "  Colwleth"  a  word 
which  signifies  one  who  speaks  in  public  ;  and  which  indeed  is  pro- 
perly translated  by  the  Greek  word  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  production  of  Solomon,  who  for  the  gmit 
excellency  of  his  instructions  is  emphatically  styled,  "the  Preacher:" 
for  the  writer  of  it  styles  himself,  "the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Jerusalem,"  chap,  i,  1  ;  he  describes  too  his  wisdom,  his  riches,  his 
writings,  and  his  works  in  a  manner  which  is  applicable  only  to 
Solomon  ;  and  by  aD  tradition,  Jewish  and  Christian,  the  book  is 
attributed  to  him.  It  is  said  by  the  Jews  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  upon  his  awakening  to  repentance,  after  he  had  been  seduced, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  to  idolatry  and  sin  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it 
affords  valuable  proofs  of  the  sincerity  with  which  he  regretted  his 
departure  from  righteousness. 
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Song  of  Solomon : 

This  book  was  written  by  Solomon,  to  whom  it  is  expressly 
ascribed  by  the  Hebrew  title.  It  is  almost  universally  allowed  to 
have  been  a  marriage-song  of  that  monarch,  composed  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  nuptials  with  a  very  beautiful  woman,  called  "  the 
"  Shulamite,"  the  daughter,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  Pharaoh,  and 
the  favourite  and  distinguished  wife  of  Solomon. 

The  Prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament : 

It  is  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  remaining  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  namely  the  sixteen  prophetical  books,  and  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.  The  prophets  profess  themselves  to  be  the  respective 
authors  of  these  books :  and  internal  testimony  is  confirmed  both 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition. 

In  these  extracts  we  have  the  view  which  is  generally 
entertained  by  the  English  reader,  not  based  upon  any 
investigation  of  facts,  but  taken  for  granted  without  exami- 
tion  and  growing  through  a  long  period  of  time,  like  many 
other  opinions  which  have  got  possession  of  the  popular 
belief,  but  which  shrink  into  their  due  proportions  when  the 
light  of  criticism  is  applied. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  MOSES  TO  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  PEN- 
TATEUCH INVESTIGATED  :  FIRST,  FROM  TRADITION  OR 
UNIVERSAL  CONSENT. 

IT  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  examined  tins  subject,  that 
the  earliest  accounts  and  traditions  of  all  nations  are  either 
wholly  fabulous,  or  are  so  intermingled  with  fable  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  Of  our  own  island  we  know  almost  nothing  before 
the  invasion  of  Csesar  :  and  France,  Spain,  Germany,  with 
all  the  rest  of  northern  Europe,  are  enveloped  in  equal 
obscurity  until  the  second  century  before  the  Christian 
sera.  Rome  herself,  the  conqueror  and  mistress  of  the 
civilized  world,  lias  nothing  to  tell  us,  which  merits  our 
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belief  until  the  third  century  before  Christ:  all  the  accounts 
of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  the  Punic 
wars,  are  of  so  legendary  a  character  that  they  convey  no 
clear  facts  to  the  judgment,  however  they  may  furnish 
material  for  poetry  to  the  imagination.  Greece,  also,  the 
parent  of  European  literature,  becomes  lost  in  darkness, 
anterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  and  even  that  celebrated  cam- 
paign of  Europe  against  Asia,  has  been  so  adorned  by  the 
poets,  that  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  its  having  happened, 
we  cannot  rely  on  any  of  the  details  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  With  the  exception  of  Homer  alone,  who  was  a  poet 
and  lived  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  possess  no 
literary  works,  except  fragments  and  a  few  songs,  earlier 
than  the  History  of  Herodotus  written  about  five  hundred 
y.irs  only  before  the  C'hristian  era.  But  from  what  we 
know  of  Grecian  letters,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  they 
owed  their  origin  to  Phd-nk-ia,  from  whence  civilization  and 
learning  are  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Phoenician  Cadmus  about  i'nurtrru  hundred  years  before 
( 'In  ist.  Yet  of  the  written  records  of  Phoenicia  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  that  hardly  a  particle  survives,  beyond  what 
lias  been  preserved  in  the  Grecian  writers,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  and  others. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  is  the  fact  that  all  the  his- 
tories which  we  possess,  to  whatever  nation  they  belong, 
become  less  credible  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity  ;  not 
that  the  writers  have  invented  the  facts  which  they  relate, 
but  that  tho.se  facts,  having  come  down  to  them  by  oral 
tradition  only,  have  been  so  altered  in  the  transmission 
from  one  mouth  to  another,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  dis- 
cern their  first  and  original  character.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  this  process,  if  we  compare  two  separate  narratives 
of  the  same  fact  happening  in  our  own  times.  It  is  rarely  that 
such  accounts  tally,  even  in  the  features  of  that  which  they 
describe.  It  may,  even,  be  doubted  whether  a  single 
isolated  event,  witnessed  by  two  different  persons,  would 
convey  exactly  the  same  idea  to  the  minds  of  both  :  but 
when  the  two  come  to  relate  what  they  have  seen,  to  a  third 
person,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  descriptions  will 
coincide  in  every  respect  with  the  original  or  with  one 
another.  What  then  will  be  likely  to  happen  in  the  case  of 
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events  which  occurred  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  which 
have  been  handed  down  for  a  long  time  by  no  other  than 
the  uncertain  mouth  of  tradition  ?  We  cannot  be  wrong  in 
exacting  the  most  scrupulous  proof  of  a  narrative  which 
rests  on  such  a  basis  :  for  though  we  may  believe  that  the 
author  who  first  wrote  it,  has  faithfully  told  us  what  he 
heard  from  others,  yet  the  picture,  having  been  taken,  not 
from  the  original,  but  from  the  last  of  a  long  succession  of 
pictures,  each  copied  from  the  other,  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  likeness ;  for,  whilst  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
features  by  the  treacherous  inexactitude  of  one  painter,  it 
has  probably  gained  others  which  the  glowing  imagination 
of  a  second  has  added,  until  at  last  it  assumes  an  appearance 
wholly  different  from  that  which  the  prototype  presented. 
To  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  discrepancies,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  obscurity,  on  the  other,  which  all  Ancient 
History  presents,  the  value  of  a  Contemporary  Writer 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  and  intermediate  narra- 
tives, based  upon  tradition  alone,  sink  proportionably  in 
estimation. 

But  these  remarks  apply  wibh  much  greater  force  to 
Eastern  than  to  European  History ;  and  for  a  reason  which 
Mr  Clinton  has  stated  with  much  justice  and  perspicuity  in 
his  Fasti  Hellenici,  volume  II,  page  373,  of  the  third 
edition. 

In  the  great  monarchies  of  Asia,  Oriental  history  has  seldom  been 
faithfully  delivered  by  the  Orientals  themselves.  In  the  ancient 
times,  before  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  Asia  diffused  knowledge  aud 
information,  it  is  not  likely  that  history  Avould  be  undertaken  by 
private  individuals.  The  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  form  of  their 
governments,  precluded  all  free  inquiry  and  any  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  the  truth.  The  written  histories  of  past  transactions 
would  be  contained  in  the  archives  of  the  state  ;  and  these  royal 
records,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  reigning  despot,  would 
deliver  just  such  a  representation  of  fact  as  the  government  of  the 
day  thought  fit  to  give  ;  just  so  much  of  the  truth  as  it  suited  their 
purpose  to  communicate.  Of  the  authority  of  such  materials  for 
history  we  may  judge,  by  comparing  the  account  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  Ctesias  of  the  rise  of  the  Medes  and  the  fall 
of  Xineveh,  with  the  very  different  account  which  Herodotus  has 
left  of  the  same  transactions  :  the  one  utterly  at  variance  with  any 
thing  possible,  convicted  of  absurdity  in  every  circumstance  by  the 
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plain  evidence  of  Scripture,  the  other  confirmed  by  the  same  autho 
rity  in  all  the  particulars  both  of  facts  and  dates.     And  yet  Ctesias 
drew  his  narrative  from  royal  archives  ;  and,  in  this  part  of  his 
subject  at  least,  had  no  temptation  to  wilful  falsehood. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Jews  have  claimed  for  the  authors  of  their 
scriptural  books  the  character  of  contemporary  writers,  and, 
that  we  may  enter  clearly  into  such  an  inquiry,  it  seems 
best  to  proceed  through  the  several  divisions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  the  Five  Books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  who  died  about  the 
year  B.C.  1451,  just  before  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

The  ascription  of  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
Moses  the  Hebrew  legislator,  seems  to  rest  upon  the  follow- 
ing arguments. 

1.  Those  books  have  always  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Moses;  or,  in  other  wnnK  l',,'n;  ,-*al  Tradition 
asserts  that  Moses  was  the  writer.  2.  It  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  the  books  themselves,  especially  of  Deutero- 
nomy, xxi,  20,  where  Moses  is  described  as  s;i yiug,  "  Take  this 
book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a 
witness  against  them"  . .  that  these  books,  i.e.  the  Pentateuch, 
written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  were  placed  by  him,  not  long 
before  his  death,  in  the  tabernacle,  under  the  custody  of  the 
priests,  where  they  were  preserved,  either  in  the  original 
autograph,  or  in  an  authentic  copy,  for  many  hundred  years 
and  so  have  descended  to  posterity. 

This  is  the  argument  to  which  the  name  of  INTERNAL 
EVIDENCE  has  been  affixed  :  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
direct  kind,  have  been  cited  certain  texts  of  an  indirect 
nature,  implying  that  the  same  books  were  certainly  written 
by  somebody  who  was  situated  like  Moses.  Thus,  Deute- 
ronomy, i,  1,  "  on  this  side  Jordan"  is  quoted  to  prove  that 
the  books  must  have  been  written  in  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  by  Moses ;  but  I  shall  show  in  a  future  chapter 
of  this  work,  that  in  this  and  other  passages,  the  Hebrew 
word  has  been  wrongly  so  translated. 

The  first  of  these  arguments  is  a  question  of  fact,  and 
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must  be  determined,  like  all  other  facts,  by  positive  evidence 
alone. 

Tradition  originally  implied  oral  transmission,  as  opposed 
to  written  testimony,  and  was  in  use  before  the  art  of 
writing  was  known ;  but  when  we  consider  the  great 
obscurity  and  even  the  glaring  absurdities  in  which  all 
History,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  letters,  is  involved 
we  cannot,  I  think,  admit  the  validity  of  a  tradition  which 
mounts  back  through  the  period  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Moses  and  the 
Christian  era.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  that  tradition  has  always  named 
Moses  as  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  Our  examination  is 
not  of  the  books  of  Moses  alone,  but  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures or  Old  Testament  in  its  totality,  of  which  I  hold  the 
Pentateuch  to  be  merely  a  division  or  section,  and  not  a 
separate  work.  Taken  in  this  light,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  all  the  tradition  is  derived  from  the  books  themselves, 
surely  such  tradition  cannot  prove  the  antiquity  of  that 
book.  For  besides  the  tradition  derived  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, there  is  none  other  for  a  space  of  thirteen  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Moses.  In  other  words,  no  other 
book  exists  which  mentions  the  Old  Testament  until  thirteen 
hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Moses.  But  let  us  waive 
this  point,  and  hear  what  so-called  tradition,  has  to  say. 
As  the  tongues  which  were  the  successive  vehicles  of  this 
tradition,  are  now  all  silent,  we  can  have  no  other  mode  of 
determining  what  they  said,  than  by  referring  to  what  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  written  form  :  for  tradition  is  a  being  of 
a  very  unsubstantial  character,  and  soon  expires,  unless  its 
words  are  perpetuated  by  being  copied  before  their  meaning 
evaporates :  like  the  Common  Law  of  England,  and  the  un- 
written laws  of  states  in  general,  which,  though  termed  un-- 
ivritten,  were  nevertheless,  at  a  very  early  period,  taken  down  in 
writing  and  so  lost  their  original  form,forassuredlynootherpro- 
cess  would  have  preserved  the  knowledge  of  them  to  posterity. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  fact  like  that  which  we  are  now 
considering,  namely  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch ;  it  does  not  appear  how  tradition  can  be  an  effective 
ground  for  such  a  belief;  for,  if  the  first  person  who -originated 
the  assertion,  could  produce  no  proof  of  what  he  said,  it  is 
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unimportant  whetherit  lias  been  repeated  ten  or  ten  thousand 
times,  or  whether  one  year  or  a  thousand  have  since  elapsed. 
We  must  therefore  qualify  the  argument  of  tradition,  and 
consider  it  to  mean  that  in  all  ages  since  the  time  of  Moses 
the  Pentateuch  has  been  admitted  to  have  been  written  by 
his  hand.  To  establish  such  an  assertion,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  show  that  a  series  of  writers,  beginning  in  the  time  of 
Moses  or  at  least  in  the  next  generation,  have  ascribed  to 
him  the  authorship  of  the  book  in  question. 

In  support,  then,  of  the  claims  of  Moses,  certain  passages 
are  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  continues  the 
Jewish  History  after  the  death  of  Moses;  and  it  is  thought 
that  these  passages  allude  to  the  iVntati-urh,  such  as  we  now 
have  it,  proving  thereby  that  this  book  was  then  in  existence. 
Thus  in  Joshua,  i,  7,  8,  we  read  the  following  exhortation 
addressed  by  the  Lord  to  Joshua  : 

Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courageous  :  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  tin-  law,  which  M ^es  my  servant  com- 
manded thee  :  turn  nut  lY"in  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
that  thou  maye-t  proper  whithersoever  thou  goest.  This  BOOK  OP 
TIM:  i.\\v  shall  n<>t  depart  <mt  of  thy  mouth  ;  hut  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  clay  ami  nL'ht,  that  thou  nia\v>t  ohserve  to  do  according  to 
all  that  is  written  therein:  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  pros- 
perous, and  then  thou  shalt  have  good  success. 

Again,  at  Joshua,  xxiii,  G,  we  read  : 

Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep  and  do  all  that  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Muses,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  therein  nu 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  book,  viii,  34,  we  are  told 
that  Joshua,  the  successor  of  Moses, 

read  all  the  words  of  'the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  ;  there  was 
not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel. 

From  which  passage,  according  to  Bishop  Tomline,  as  we 
read  in  his  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i,  p.  35,  "it 
is  evident,  that  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  existed 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  successor  of  .Moses."  But  this 
inference  is  certainly  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  pre- 
mises. It  may  be  readily  admitted  as  an  inference  from 
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the  passage  above  quoted,  that  the  Book  of  the  Law  existed 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  but  that  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  the 
Pentateuch  that  now  exists,  does  not  appear  so  clearly  from 
the  words  of  Joshua.  In  drawing  this  distinction,  I  would 
impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  the  necessity  of  his  not  con- 
founding the  authorship  of  a  book  with  the  truth  of  its  con- 
tents. A  book  may  be  a  true  history,  and  yet  not  the  pro- 
duction of  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.  Further,  it 
may  contain  the  sentiments,  laws,  and  deeds,  of  an  eminent 
man,  without  having  been  written  by  him.  Thus  the 
Pentateuch  may  contain,  and  I  doubt  not  does  contain,  the 
substance  of  all  that  Moses  ever  wrote,  and  isacorrect  account, 
as  far  as  human  things  admit,  of  what  Moses  did  and  taught, 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  words  of  Joshua  above  quoted, 
that  the  Book  of  the  Law  there  mentioned  is  the  very 
book  which  we  now  possess,  called  the  Pentateuch,  and  sub- 
divided into  the  five  books  called  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 

An  objection  might  indeed  lie,  as  before  observed,  in  con- 
ducting an  inquiry  like  the  present,  which  will  extend  to  all 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  against  receiving  the 
testimony  of  Joshua  at  all ;  for  we  know  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  no  other  form  than  as  an  undivided  work,  and  the 
continuity  of  its  contents,  together  with  the  sequence 
observed  between  each  part  of  it  and  that  immediately  pre- 
ceding, as  shown  in  a  former  chapter,  seems  to  favour  the  idea 
that  it  was  compiled  in  one  continuous  narrative.  If  so,  the 
testimony  of  its  various  parts  is  the  testimony  of  that  man 
only,  who  compiled  it,  and  in  a  chain  of  chronological 
evidence  forms  one  link  only,  and  not  a  series  of  links.  It 
might  therefore  be  argued  that  no  evidence  of  fact  from  one 
part  of  it  should  be  admitted  in  support  of  another,  at  least 
in  such  a  question  as  that  which  now  lies  before  us,  namely 
that  of  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ages  ;  for  it  would  be 
necessary,  first,  to  prove  that  Joshua  wrote  the  book  which 
passes  under  his  name,  or  at  all  events  that  the  book  of 
Joshua  was  written  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that 
of  Moses.  If  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  written  till  some 
hundreds  of  years  later,  its  testimony  cannot  be  taken  as 
contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  testimony  to  the 
authorship  of  the  books  of  Moses.  But  the  weakness  of  the 
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first  link  in  the  chain  of  universal  consent  is  sufficiently 
apparent  without  breaking  the  chain  altogether.  I  am 
content,  at  present,  to  rest  my  objection  to  the  testimony  of 
Joshua  on  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  the  Law  which  he  quotes 
is  not  proved  to  be  the  same  as  our  Pentateuch  :  and  I  think 
that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  have  been  a  different 
book  from  that  which  we  now  possess. 

In  the  meantime,  even  if  we  admit  the  statement  in 
Joshua  to  prove  that  in  his  time  there  was  a  certain  book 
called  the  Book  of  the  Law  :  yet  from  this  point  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  witnesses  is  entirely  broken.  We  certainly 
read  in  JUDGES,  i,  20,  "  And  they  gave  Hebron  unto  Caleb 
as  Moses  said  :  and  he  expelled  thence  the  three  sons  of 
Anak."  But  this  language  is  too  vague  to  fix  the  identity  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  with  our  Pentateuch ;  it  does  not 

necessarily  imply  that  M<>ses  wrote  any  1 k  at  all :  and  we 

in  vain  search  through  the  rest  of  Judges,  as  also  Ruth  and 
the  two  books  of  Samuel  for  a  continuation  of  the  testimony 
— not  the  most  remote  trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  Book  of 
the  Law  or  its  author. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  these  four  last-mentioned  books 
were  written  about  the  time  of  David's  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  B.C.  1015, — for  this  is  the  point  at  which 
the  history  contained  in  them  terminates, — and  if  it  appears 
that  these  books,  the  only  surviving  records  of  those  five 
hundred  years,  make  no  mention  either  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
or  of  Moses  its  author,  it  necessarily  results  that  the  chain  of 
testimony  is  interrupted,  and  that  we  cannot,  on  the  strength 
of  it,  prove  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
written  by  Moses. 

But  the  whole  drift  and  force  of  our  argument  will  be 
made  more  clear  by  adducing  whatever  testimony  can  be 
found  in  the  remaining  Hebrew  writers  and  others,  after 
which  we  may  take  a  general  view  of  the  information  which 
they  give  us. 

As  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  reign  of  David,  because  it  records  the 
events  of  his  old  age,  and  some  of  the  Psalms  were  written 
by  David  ;  the  author  of  these  Psalms,  namely  David  him- 
self, must  be  a  little  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  the  author 
of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel :  but  neither  does  David,  in 
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the  Psalms,  nor  his  son  Solomon,  in  the  Books  of  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles,  make  the  most  remote  allusion 
to  the  Book  of  the  Law,  so  that  they  furnish  no  link  by 
which  we  may  re-unite  the  broken  chain  of  universal  con- 
sent. It  is  true  that  David,  in  the  Psalms,  mentions  Moses. 
The  following  are  all  the  passages  in  which  his  name 
occurs. 

Ps.  Ixxvii,  20.  Thou  leddest  thy  people  like  a  flock  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  and  Aaron. 

Ps.  xcix,  6.  Moses  and  Aaron  among  his  priests,  and  Samuel 
among  them  that  call  upon  his  name. 

Ps  cv,  26.  He  sent  Moses  his  servant,  and  Aaron  whom  he  had 
chosen. 

Ps.  cvi,  1 6.  They  envied  Moses  also  in  the  camp,  and  Aaron  the 
saint  of  the  Lord. 

Ps.  cvi,  23.  Therefore  he  said  that  he  would  destroy  them,  had 
not  Moses  his  chosen  stood  before  him  in  the  breach,  to  turn  away 
his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them. 

Ps.  cvi,  32.  They  angered  him  also  at  the  waters  of  strife,  so  that 
it  went  ill  with  Moses  for  their  sakes. 

The  facts  alluded  to  in  these  verses  are  certainly  found'in 
our  Pentateuch ;  but  many  books  exist,  containing  histories 
of  the  same  facts  without  ever  having  been  thought  to  be 
the  same  books.  In  fact  we  have  seen  above,  in  chapter  v 
of  this  work,  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  quotes  other 
books,  about  the  same  transactions  which  himself  records. 

The  author  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and 
Canticles,  who  is  generally  considered  to  be  King  Solomon, 
makes  no  mention  either  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  or  of  Moses 
its  author. 

This  observation  brings  us  down  to  the  year  B.C.  1055, 
when  Solomon  began  to  reign  over  Israel,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  poetical  books,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes 
and  Canticles,  generally  ascribed  to  Solomon  and  his  father 
David,  we  have  no  written  records  of  any  kind  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  until  the  time  of  Jonah,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Prophets.  But  the  Book  of  Jonah 
makes  no  mention  of  either  Moses  or  of  the  Law,  and  none 
of  the  earlier  *  prophets  have  the  most  remote  allusion  to  the 

*  There  are  a  few  slight  allusions  to  the  Book  of  the  Law  iu  the  prophets, 
•who  are  admitted  to  have  written  after  the  Captivity ;  the  principal  of 
these  is  in  Daniel  ix,  11. 
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subject,  except  Jeremiah  and  Malaehi,  in  whose  books  of 
prophecies  we  find  the  following  passages  : 

The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Hear  ye 
the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  speak  unto  the  men  of  Judah,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  say  thou  unto  them,  Thus 
sayeth  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ;  Cursed  be  the  man  that  obeyeth 
not  the  words  of  this  covenant,  which  I  commanded  your  fathers 
in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  laud  of  Egypt. 
JEREM.  xi,  1 — 4. 

Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood 
before  me,  yet  my  mind  could  not  be  t.>\v;ml  this  people.  JEKHM. 

xv,  1. 

Remember  ye  the  law  of  M"»'>  my  servant,  which  I  commanded 
unto  him  in  Horeb  for  all  Israel,  with  the  statutes  and  judgments. 
MALACIII,  iv,  4. 

These  words,  however,  give  us  no  assistance  in  identifying 
the  writings  of  Moses  with  the  Pentateuch  which  we  now 
have  :  and  no  other  testimony  can  be  found  until  we  come  to 
about  the  thirty-x'Vrnth  y.-ar  of  Jeliciarhiii  king  of  Judali, 
which  is  tin-  year  ,'><'>-  before  < 'hrUt.  As  this  is  the  last  year 
mentioned  in  the  books  uf  Kings,  it  is  clear  that  the  writrr 
of  them  could  not  have  lived*  brf.nv  that  time.  Concurrent 
with  the  two  Books  of  Kings  are  those  of  Chronicles,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ezra  t  after  the 
Jewish  captivity,  about  5<><>  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

But  between  the  time  of  Joshua — whose  testimony  to  the 
existence  of  a  Book  of  the  Law  lias  been  admitted,  on  the 
supposition  that  lie  wrote  the  book  which  passes  by  his  name 
— and  the  year  502  before  Christ,  when  the  author  of  the 

*  That  the  Books  of  Kings  were  written  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity, 
is  admitted  by  all  the  Commentators,  take,  for  instance,  the  following 
passage  from  Bishop  Tomline's  "Elements  of  Christian  Theology,"  vol.  i., 
p.  25 . —  "It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
do  not  contain  a  complete  compilation  of  the  entire  works  of  each  contem- 
porary prophet,  but  are  rather  an  abridguninit  of  their  several  labours,  and 
of  other  authentic  public  writings,  digested  by  Ezra  after  the  Captivity,  with 
an  intention  to  display  the  sacred  history  under  one  point  of  view,  and  hence 
it  is  that  they  contain  some  expressions,  which  evidently  result  from  con- 
temporary description,  and  others  which  as  clearly  argue  them  to  have  been 
composed  long  after  the  occurrences  which  they  relate." 

t  The  Book  of  Ezra  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles  ;  singularly  enough  the  last  two  verses  of  Chronicles  are 
the  tirst  two  of  Ezra,  and  there  is  no  break  in  the  narrative. 
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Books  of  Kings  lived,  there  is  an  interval  of  nearly  900 
years ;  and,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  as  far  as  we  have  yet 
proceeded,  that  no  mention  has  been  made  by  any  inter- 
mediate writer  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  much  less  has  any 
expression  been  discovered,  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  they  had  then,  and  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  we  have  now,  are  one  and  the  same  book. 

Let  us,  however,  now  see  in  what  manner  the  writers  of 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  speak  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  or  of  Moses,  in  the  course,  of  their  narratives,  wherein 
they  relate  the  transactions  of  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms 
from  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  down  to  the  reign  of 
Jehoiachin,  and  from  that  time,  as  recorded  in  Chronicles 
alone,  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  first  passages  in  chronological  order  occur  in  Chron- 
icles :  David  alludes  both  to  the  Law,  and  to  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  not  to  the  Book  of  the  Law.  He  says  to  his 
son  Solomon : 

Only  the  Lord  give  thee  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  give  thee 
charge  concerning  Israel,  that  thou  mayest  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Then  shalt  thou  prosper,  if  thou  takest  heed  to  fulfil  the 
statutes  and  judgments  which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with  con- 
cerning Israel.  I  CHBON.  xxii,  12 — 13. 

He  addresses  the  princes  of  Israel  in  these  words : 

Now  set  your  heart  and  your  soul  to  seek  the  Lord  your  God  ; 
arise  therefore,  and  build  ye  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  God,  to  bring 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  holy  vessels  of  God, 
into  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.  I  CHRON. 
xxii,  19. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  viii,  53,  occurs  the  following 
passage  in  the  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  which  the  writer 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  King  Solomon  : 

For  thou  didst  separate  them  from  among  all  the  people  of  the 
earth  to  be  thine  inheritance,  as  thou  spakest  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
thy  servant,  when  thou  broughtest  our  fathers  out  of  Egypt,  0 
Lord  God. 

Also,  in  verse  56  of  the  same  chapter : 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  hath  given  rest  unto  his  people  Israel, 
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accordin-  to  all  that  he  promised!  there  hath  not  failed  one  word 
of  ali L  hi  good  promise,  which  he  promised  by  the  hand  of  Ma*, 
his  servant. 

I  Kin<rs  ii,  3,  David  cautions  Solomon  his  son  : 
And  ke&ep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  **»"* 
and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses   that 
mayest  prosper  in  all  that  thou  doest,  and  whithersoever  thox 

*HKiNGS,  xiv,  6.  But  the  children  of  the  murderers  he  [Amumh] 
slew  not;  according  unto  that  which  is  written  *£6«°/^ 
of  Moses,  wherein  the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  The  fathers 
not  be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  nor  the  children  be  put  t. 
death  for  the  fathers ;  but  every  mail  shall  be  put  to  death  j 
own  sin. 

The  corresponding  account,  in  II  Chronicles,  xxv,  4,  is 
almost  in  the  same  words  : 

But  he  slew  not  their  children,  but  did  as  it  is  written  in  //«/<"" 
in  the  book  of  Mow,   where   the   Lord  commanded,    saying 
fathers  shall  not  die  for  the  children,  neither  shall  the  children  die 
for  the  fathers,  but  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  sin. 

The  name  of  Moses  is  mentioned  in  II  Chron.  xxiv,  0,  und< 
the  reign  of  Joash,  but  not  the  Book  of  the  Law  ; 

And  the  king  called  for  Jehoiada  the  chief,  and  said  unto  him 
Why  hast  thou  not  required  of  the  Levites  to  bring  in  out  of  Judah 
and  out  of  Jerusalem  the  collection,  according  to  the  commandment  c 
Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  congregation  <        irael, 
for  the  tabernacle  of  witness  t 

In  the  reirm  of  Hezekiah,  a  solemn  festival  was  held  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Law  of  Moses  is  mentioned  by  the  writer 
of  II  Chronicles,  xxx,  15—16 : 

Then   they   killed   the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
second  month  :  and    the   priests   and  Levites  were  ashamed,   and 
sanctified  themselves,  and  brought  in  the  burnt-offerings  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.      And  they  stood  in  their   place  after 
manner,   according  to  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of    God  :  the 
priests  sprinkled  the  blood,  which  they  received  of  the  hai 
Levites. 

In  the  corresponding  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  we 
4ind  no  notice  of  this  festival,  or  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
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These  texts  require  no  comment:  they  contain  mere 
notices  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  in  connection  with  festivals 
and  other  events  which  took  place  in  the  reigns  of  the 
different  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  But  the  reader  must 
continually  be  reminded  that  the  histories  in  which  these 
notices  occur  were  not  written  or  compiled  until  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  consequently  ihey  furnish  the 
testimony  of  that  man  only,  who  compiled  them,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  Moses.  His 
words,  moreover,  do  not  indicate  that  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
as  it  then  existed,  was  the  same  as  our  Pentateuch,  but  only 
that  there  was  at  that  time  in  existence  a  Book  of  the  Law 
which  passed  under  the  name  of  Moses. 

There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  passages  in  the 
books  of  Chronicles  and  of  Kings,  which  have  not  been 
noticed,  because  they  are  of  a  very  different  character  from 
the  foregoing,  for  they  seem  to  prove  that  the  Book  of  the 
Law  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  two  tables  of  stone 
which  God  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  first 
passage  is  as  follows : 

And  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came,  and  the  priests  took  up  the 
ark.  Arid  they  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  all  the  holy  vessels  that  were  in  the 
tabernacle,  even  those  did  the  priests  and  the  Levites  bring  up. 

And  king  Solomon  and  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  that  were 
assembled  unto  him,  were  with  him  before  the  ark,  sacrificing 
sheep  and  oxen,  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for  multitude. 

And  the  priests  brought  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
unto  his  place,  into  the  oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place, 
even  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  s.  For  the  cherubims  spread 
forth  their  two  wings  over  the  place  of  the  ark,  and  the  cherubims 
covered  the  ark  and  the  staves  thereof  above.  And  they  drew  out 
the  staves,  that  the  ends  of  the  staves  were  seen  out  in  the  holy 
place  before  the  oracle,  and  they  were  not  seen  without  :  and  there 
they  are  unto  this  day.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they  came  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  I  KINGS,  viii,  3 — 9. 

These  words  form  part  of  the  narrative  concerning  the 
building  of  the  Temple  and  the  arrangement  of  the  sacred 
utensils  and  other  furniture  with  which  it  was  stored. 

6-— 2 
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Among  the  things  that  Solomon  placed  in  it,  was  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  had  formerly  been  kept  in  the  Taber- 
nacle before  the  Temple  was  built. 

It  was  in  the  side  of  this  very  ark  of  the  covenant  that 
Moses  commanded  the  Book  of  the  Law  to  be  placed,  as 
appears  from  Deuteronomy,  xxxi,  '26  ;  and  yet,  when 
Solomon  caused  the  ark  of  the  covenant  to  be  removed  to 
the  Temple,  it  is  expressly  stated  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
that  there  was  then  "not  It  in;/  in  1lr  ark  face  the  two  t«l>l<* 
of  stone,  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  when  the  Lord 
made  a  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel,  when  they 
came  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  How  then  is  this  dis- 
crepancy to  be  explained  ?  If  MOM'S  put  both  the  two 
tables  of  stone  and  the  Hook  of  the  Law  into  the  ark,  and 
only  the  former  were  still  then-  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  Book  of  tin-  Law  must  have  been  removed 
in  the  interval ;  probably,  it  may  be  said,  by  the  Philistines, 
when  they  carried  away  the  ark  among  the  spoils  of  the 
defeated  Israelites.  If  this  be  so,  when  was  the  Book  of  the 
Law  restored  ?  If  it  was  never  restored,  how  did  the 
Israelites  obtain  the  copy  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice  as 
having  been  carried  round  Judah  by  the  order  of  king 
Jehoshaphat,  and  afterwards  discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the 
reign  of  king  Josiah  ?  It  may,  also,  be  asked,  why  the 
Philistines  did  not  carry  away  the  two  tables  of  stone  also  ; 
for  these  were  still  safe  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

To  these  perplexing  questions  a  simple  answer  may  be 
given,  which  will  solve  the  whole  difficulty.  The  two  tables 
of  stone  were  the  Book  of  the  Law  given  by  Moses,  and 
besides  them  was  no  other :  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove 
more  plainly  in  a  future  chapter.  At  present  we  will  return 
to  the  point  from  which  we  have  digressed,  and  proceed  to 
show  that  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Kings  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  which  will  enable  us  to  identify 
it  with  the  existing  Pentateuch,  but  rather  that  his  words 
exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  book  having  then  existed. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  are  certain  passages  con- 
nected with  the  notice  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  which  bear 
upon  our  present  argument.  The  first  has  been  already  pro- 
duced, the  second  is  as  follows  :  Solomon  is  still  supposed 
to  be  speaking : 
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And  the  Lord  hath  performed  his  word  that  he  spake,  and  I  am  risen 
up  in  the  room  of  David  my  father,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  as 
the  Lord  promised,  and  have  built  an  house  for  the  name  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel.  And  I  have  set  there  a  place  for  the  ark,  wherein  is 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  he  made  with  our  fathers,  when  he 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  KINGS,  viii,  20 — 21. 

This  is  an  important  passage  :  for  it  corroborates  in  every 
respect  the  explanation  which  has  been  given  of  the  former 
passage :  in  the  one  we  read  that  the  two  tables  of  stone 
were  in  the  ark  ;  in  the  other  it  is  said  that  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  was  therein.     The  two  tables  of  stone  were,  there- 
fore, the  same  thing  as  the  covenant ;  the  ark  is  from  them 
called  the  ark  of  the  covenant ;  it  is  also  called  the  ark  of 
the  testimony.     The  Book  of  the  Law  also  is  called  the  Book 
of  the  Testimony  :  and  the  whole  matter  becomes  plain  and 
intelligible ;  stone,  and  perhaps  sometimes  wood,  were  in 
those  early  days,  the  only  material  used  to  write  upon,  and 
so  the  Lord  gave  two  tables  of  stone  containing  a  summary 
of  his  commandments,  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  consti- 
tution and  the  foundation  of  their  morals  and  government. 
As  a  fitting  receptacle  for  these  heirlooms  of  the  nation,  an 
area,  ark,  coffer,  or  chest,  was  constructed,  and  this  chest 
was  called  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  because  it  contained  the 
two  tables   aforesaid,  and   nothing  besides    them.     If  the 
Pentateuch  had  been  in  existence,  it  would  have  made  the 
two  tables  of  stone  no  longer  necessary :  they  would  have 
been  a  cumbersome  and  useless  load. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  argued  that  Solomon  may  have 
placed  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple,  distinct  from  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  I  would  ask  where  is  the  notice  of 
this  fact  ?  It  is  impossible  to  prove  a  negative  in  any  other 
way  than  by  showing  that  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a  thing 
having  taken  place.  But,  if  Solomon  placed  the  Book  of  the 
Law  in  the  Temple,  so  valuable  a  treasure  might  surely 
have  been  worth  mentioning  among  the  lamps,  censers,  and 
other  furniture,  which  were  then  placed  there.  In  the 
First  Book  of  Kings,  vii,  51,  we  read : 

So  was  ended  all  the  work  that  king  Solomon  made  for  the  house 
of  the  Lord.  And  Solomon  brought  in  the  things  which  David  his 
father  had  dedicated  ;  even  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the  vessels, 
did  he  put  among  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord*. 
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The  passage  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (iv,  19 — 23) 
which  corresponds  to  this  is  still  more  full  and  explicit. 

And  Solomon  made  all  the  vessels  that  were  for  the  house  of 
God,  the  golden  altar  also,  and  the  tables  whereon  the  show-bread 
was  set :  moreover,  the  candlesticks  with  their  lamps,  that  they 
should  burn  after  the  manner  before  the  oracle,  of  pure  gold  : 
And  the  flowers,  and  the  lamps,  and  the  tongs,  made  he  of  gold, 
and  that  perfect  gold  ;  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  basons,  and  the 
spoons,  and  the  censers  of  pure  gold  :  and  the  entry  of  the  house, 
the  inner  doors  thereof  for  the  most  holy  place,  and  the  dwrs  of  the 
house  of  the  temple,  were  of  gold. 

But  the  Book  of  the  Law,  it  seems,  was  not  brought  in  and 
placed  in  the  Temple  ;  at  least,  there  is  no  record  of  its 
having  been  so  placed.  It  is  more  merciful  towards  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  Solomon  to  conclude  that  it  was  not 
in  existence,  than  that,  being  in  existence,  this  imperishable 
record  was  less  esteemed  than  the  silver  and  gold,  and  tho 
lamps  and  the  tongs,  with  which  the  perishable  fabric  of  the 
Temple  was  embellished. 

About  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  Jeho- 
shaphat  was  reigning  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  His  pru- 
dent measures  for  reforming  and  instructing  his  subjects  are 
related  in  II  CHRONICLES,  xvii,  7 — 9  : 

Also  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  [Jehoshaphat]  sent  to  his 
princes,  even  to  Benhail,  and  to  Obadiah,  and  to  Zechariah,  and  to 
Nethaneel,  and  to  Michaiah,  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah.  And 
with  them  he  sent  Levites,  even  Shemaiah,  and  Kethaniah,  and 
Zebadiah,  and  Asahel,  and  Shemiramoth,  and  Jehonathan,  and 
Adonijah,  and  Tobijah,  and  Tob-adonijah,  Levites  ;  and  with  them 
Hishama  and  Jehoram,  priests.  And  they  taught  in  Judah,  and 
had  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  about 
throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  taught  the  people. 

The  emissaries  of  the  king,  it  is  here  stated,  had  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  Was  there  then  only  one  copy  of  this  book, 
and  that  the  original  which  had  been  given  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  ?  It  would  appear  from  this  verse  (which  how- 
ever has  no  corresponding  notice  in  the  Books  of  Kings), 
that  there  was  no  other  copy  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or 
the  teachers  who  went  through  the  country  would  not  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  with  them.  Her* 
too,  if  we  suppose,  as  has  been  before  repeatedly  observed 
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that  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  nothing  more  than  the  two 
tables  of  stone,  all  difficulties  vanish ;  and  the  history  is 
reduced  to  harmony  with  our  antecedent  notions  respecting 
those  primitive  times,  when  writing  consisted  rather  in 
monuments  and  inscriptions  upon  stone  than  in  the  more 
refined  usage  of  books  and  alphabets,  which,  I  purpose,  in 
a  future  chapter,  to  show,  had  not  then  been  invented. 
Meanwhile  let  us  examine  the  last  passages  in  the  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  mention  the  Book  of  the  Law 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 

The  occasion  on  which  the  subject  is  revived  is  curious,, 
and  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  writer  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  describes  it  as  follows  : 

It  came  to  pass  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah,  that  the 
king  sent  Shaphan  the  son  of  Azaliah,  the  son  of  Meshullam,  the 
scribe,  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  saying,  "  Go  up  to  Hilkiah  the 
high-priest,  that  he  may  sum  the  silver  which  is  brought  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  which  the  keepers  of  the  door  have  gathered  of 
the  people  :  and  let  them  deliver  it  into  the  hand  of  the  doers  of  the 
work,  that  have  the  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  :  and  let 
them  give  it  to  the  doers  of  the  work  which  is  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  to  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house,  unto  carpenters,  and 
builders  and  masons,  and  to  buy  timber  and  hewn  stone  to  repair  the 
house."  Howbeit  there  was  no  reckoning  made  witb  them  of  the  money 
that  was  delivered  into  their  hand,  because  they  dealt  faithfully. 

And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest  said  unto  Shaphan  the  scribe,  "  I 
have  found  the  BOOK  OF  THE  LAW  in  the  house  of  the  Lord :"  and 
Hilkiah  gave  the  book  to  Shaphan,  and  he  read  it.  And  Shaphan 
the  scribe  came  to  the  king  and  brought  the  king  word  again  and 
said,  "  Thy  servants  have  gathered  the  money  that  was  found  in  the 
house,  and  have  delivered  it  into  the  hand  of  them  that  do  the  work, 
that  have  the  oversight  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  And  Shaphan 
the  scribe  showed  the  king,  saying  "Hilkiah  the  priest  hath  delivered 
me  a  book."  And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king,  and  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  king  had  beard  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes  :  and  the  king  commanded  Hilkiah  tbe 
priest,  and  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Achbor  tbe  son  of 
Michaiah,  and  Sbaphan  tbe  scribe,  and  Asahiah  a  servant  of  tbe 
king's,  saying,  "  Go  ye,  inquire  of  tbe  Lord  for  me,  and  for  tbe 
people,  and  for  all  Judab,  concerning  the  words  of  tbis  book  tbat  is 
found  :  for  great  is  tbe  wrath  of  the  Lord  that  is  kindled  against  us, 
because  our  fathers  have  not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  tbis  book, 
to  do  according  unto  all  that  which  is  written  concerning  us," 
II  KINGS,  xxii,  3 — 13, 
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In  the  next  chapter  (xxiii,  1)  is  an  account  of  the  pass- 
over  which  was  held  by  Josiah,  in  consequence  of  this 
discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law.  The  narrative  opens 
with  these  words : 

And  the  king  sent,  and  they  gathered  unto  him  all  the  elders  of 
Judah  and  of  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  went  up  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  with  him,  and  the  priests,  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the 
people,  both  small  and  great ;  and  he  read  in  their  ears  all  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  which  was  found  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar,  ami  made  a  covenant  before 
the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord  and  t<>  ki^p  his  commandments  and 
his  testimonies  and  his  statutes  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their 
soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  wen- written  in  this 
book.  And  all  the  people  stood  to  the  covenant. 

The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  confirmed  l>y  the  writer 
of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (xxxiv,  14)  with  the 
addition' that  the  Book  of  the  Law  then  found  was  givcnby 
Moses,  or,  according  to  the  marginal  translation,  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

The  passover,  also,  is  described  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
almost  in  the  very  same  words,  and  the  book  that  had  just 
been  found,  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  by  which  the 
ceremonies  were  regulated. 

II  CHRON.  xxxv,  11,  12.  And  they  killed  the  passover  and  the 
priests  sprinkled  the  blood  from  their  hands,  and  the  Levites  flayed 
them.  And  they  removed  the  burnt  offerings,  that  they  might  give 
according  to  the  divisions  of  the  families  of  the  people,  to  offer  unto 
the  Lord,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Moses. 

These,  then,  are  all  the  notices  which  we  find  in  the  books 
of  Chronicles  and  Kings,  concerning  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
given  by  the  hand  of  Moses  for  the  use  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  They  may  be  analyzed  as  follows. 

In  all  those  verses  where  no  historical  fact  is  related  con- 
cerning the  very  volume  itself,  i.e.  where  there  is  merely  a 
quotation  from  it,  as  in  the  words,  "  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Law  of  Moses,"  we  can  derive  no  evidence  whatever,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  book :  because  the  writer  of  the 
history,  living  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  having  the 
Book  of  the  Law  before  him,  may  be  supposed  to  have  him- 
self inserted  these  verses  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  But 
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from  the  relation  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Josiah,  connected  with  the  silence 
observed  concerning  any  Book  of  the  Law  at  all  in  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  we  are  led,  I  think,  to  believe  that  the 
Book  of  the  Law  was  only  the  tables  of  stone  delivered  by 
God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  facts  are  briefly  these. 
In  the  reign  of  Solomon  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the 
two  tables  of  stone  were  still  preserved,  but  not  the  Book  of 
the  Law.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  70  years  later, 
the  law  is  carried  round  the  country  for  the  general  edification 
of  the  people ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  after  Jehoshaphat,  it  is  found  and  revived. 
If  these  historical  facts  are  correctly  related,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  other  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  than  that 
the  Book  of  the  Law  and  the  two  tables  of  stone  were  the 
same,  and  that  besides  them  there  was  no  other. 

But  whatever  curious  inquiries  may  be  based  upon  these 
facts,  whether  the  Book  of  the  Law  was  different  or  not  from 
the  tables  of  stone,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  was  but 
one  copy  in  existence  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdoms,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  it  was  the  same  book,  which  we  now  call  the 
Pentateuch.  Indeed  the  writer  who  records  these  facts,  liv- 
ing after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  can  give  us  evidence  only 
for  the  opinions  which  prevailed  in  his  own  age,  and  fur- 
nishes no  link  to  re-unite  the  chain  of  tradition  which  has 
been  broken  for  900  years  since  the  time  of  Joshua.  What 
a  long  period — nine  hundred  years  !  Nations  have  arisen 
and  passed  away :  revolutions  upon  revolutions  have  been 
made  and  again  forgotten  ;  empires  have  been  formed  and 
perished  in  half  that  time :  languages  have  changed  so 
totally  that  if  those  who  lived  at  the  two  extremities  of 
such  a  space  could  be  brought  together,  they  could  neither 
converse  with  one  another,  nor  have  two  ideas  in  common. 
Scarcely  have  eight  hundred  years  elapsed  since  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  yet  what  changes  have  happened  even  in  the 
comparatively  stable  and  civilized  monarchy  of  England.  What 
then  must  be  the  case  with  the  nation  of  the  Israelites,  a 
fugitive  and  half-barbarous  people,  escaped  out  of  Egypt, 
governed  first  by  a,  sort  of  theocratic  chieftains  called  Judges, 
then  a  monarchy,  and  finally  divided  into  hostile  kingdoms ; 
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and  during  the  whole  nine  hundred  years  rent  in  pieces  by 
intestine  convulsions,  such  as  never  before  or  since  distracted 
so  small  a  community. 

And,  what  strengthens  this  argument  tenfold,  is  the  fact 
that  this  long  period  of  nine  hundred  years  lies  wholly  in  the 
regions  of  obscurity  and  not  of  civilization ;  it  ends  before 
civilization  and  learning  had  begun.  In  every  country  of 
the  world,  few  records  have  been  preserved,  except  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  early  as  even  the  end  of  this 
period  of  nine  hundred  years.  It  may  with  reason  be 
doubted  whether  the  Pentateuch  or  any  other  volume  copied 
by  the  pen-  and  of  equal  size,  could  be  preserved  entire  and 
in  its  original  state  under  such  circumstances.  But  this  is 
not  my  present  argument ;  I  only  contend  that  the  silence  of 
nine  hundred  years  altogether  refutes  the  argument  of  that 
Universal  Consent  on  which  is  leased  the  belief  that  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  or  the  Book  of  Moses,  is  the  same  as  the 
Pentateuch  which  we  now  have. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  what  Dr  Kennicott,  the  commentator 
on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  says  concerning  the  Book  of  the  Law 
found  in  the  Temple  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah. 

The  law,  after  being  so  long  concealed,  would  be  unknown  to  very 
many  of  the  Jews;  and  thus  the  solemn  reading  of  it  by  Josiah 
would  awaken  his  own  and  the  people's  earnest  attention.  The 
copy  produced  was  probably  the  original,  *  written  by  Moses, 
which  would  excite  still  greater  veneration.  The  distance  of  time 
was  not  such  as  to  make  it  incredible  that  the  copy  now  found  ^:is 
that  written  by  Moses  himself  :  for  there  was  certainly  not  a  greater 
interval  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Josiah  than  950 
years ;  and  we  have  manuscripts  existing  among  us  at  the  present 
day  of  greater  age  than  this. 

*  The  following  passage  from  Milman's  "History  of  the  Jews,"  vol.  i, 
p.  316,  shows  that  the  able  author  of  that  work  also  considered  the  Book 
of  the' Law,  found  by  Hilkiah,  to  have  been  the  original  copy  delivered  by 
Moses,  or,  at  least,  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  according  to  the  opinion 
•which  generally  prevailed. 

"  Josiah  surpassed  even  his  most  religious  predecessors,  Asa,  Jehoshaphat, 
Azariah,  or  Hezekiah,  in  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  national  religion. 
His  first  care  was  to  repair  the  temple.  While  the  work  was  proceeding, 
the  king  and  the  whole  nation  heard  with  the  utmost  exultation  that  Hilkiah, 
the  high-priest,  had  discovered  the  original  copy  of  the  Law.  But  so  little 
were  its  real  contents  known,  that  on  its  first  reading,  the  king  was  struck 
with  terror  at  its  awful  denunciations.  The  book  was  read  in  public  ;  Josiah 
and  all  the  nation  renewed  the  solemn  covenant  with  their  God." 
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It  is  true,  as  the  writer  of  this  passage  remarks,  that  we 
have  manuscripts  which  are  more  than  950  years  old.  Per- 
haps in  all  the  British  islands  there  are  twenty  manuscripts 
as  old  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ:  but 
I  do  not  allow  this  comparison  to  be  a  fair  one.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  and 
from  that  time  manuscripts  began  to  be  less  used  :  they  have 
consequently  been  preserved  as  curiosities,  and  are  no 
longer  liable  to  be  worn  out  by  frequent  use ;  add  to  which 
that  there  were  several  hundred  convents  in  the  British  isles 
as  early  as  eleven  centuries  ago,  inhabited  by  thousands  of 
men  who  had  little  else  to  do  but  copy  manuscripts.  The 
whole  of  the  last  thousand  years  has  also  been  marked  by 
the  revival  and  growth  of  literature,  however  slow  ;  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe  have,  even  during  that  long 
period,  been  gradually  consolidating  themselves  after  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  taste  for  learning  such 
as  it  was,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  produced  mutual 
encouragement  and  emulation  in  copying  the  classical,  theo- 
logical and  other  manuscripts  which  still  remained.  Yeteven 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  certain  that  manuscripts 
were  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear;  many  valdable  and  inter- 
esting works  have  been  lost  to  mankind  from  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  copying  them,  and  from  the  same  cause 
have  doubtless  arisen  the  many  interpolations  and  various 
readings  which  are  found  in  the  greater  number  of  ancient 
writers.  Few  readers  would  ever  see  more  than  one  copy  of  a 
work,  and  thus  it  would  be  insuperably  difficult  in  most  cases 
to  collate  them.  One  example  of  this  scarcity  will  suffice. 

The  Italian  historian  Tiraboschi  speaks  of  a  letter  written 
by  Pope  Paul  I  to  King  Pepin,  (A.D.  757)  in  which  he  tells 
him  that  he  has  sent  as  many  books  as  he  could  get  together. 
We  might  expect  here  to  see  an  ample  catalogue  of  books,  a 
present  worthy  of  the  pope  who  sent,  and  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  whom  they  were  presented.  But  how  meagre  is 
the  catalogue  of  these  books  :  we  find  only  about  seven  or 
eight  volumes,  under  the  following  names :  Antiphonale  et 
Responsale,  Grammatica  Aristotelis,  Dionysii  Areopagitce 
Libri,  Geometria,  Orthographia,  Grammatica  omnes 
Grceco  eloquio  scriptorcs,  "  all  of  them  writers  in  the  Greek 
speech." 
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We  cannot  say  whether  manuscripts  were  so  rare  as  this 
among  the  more  polished  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  yet 
even  among  them,  judging  from  the  fact  that  all  the  existing 
remains  of  Latin  literature  would  hardly  extend  to  an 
hundred  octavo  volumes,  it  is  probable  that  books  were  more 
rare  than  is  usually  supposed ;  and  it  is  on  the  remarkable 
scarcity  of  books  during  the  middle  ages  that  the  learned 
Hardouin  bases  his  supposition  that  the  greater  number  of 

writings  attributed  to  the  ancients  were  only  forgeries  of  modern 
times.  This  theory  however  goes  too  far ;  modern  forgers 
would  have  found  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  of  produc- 
ing the  noble  writings  of  the  ancu-nts  and  it  is  safer  to  con- 
clude that  the  imperfections  of  our  editions  of  ancient 
authors  arise  from  the  scarcity  of  copies  which  remain. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  case  of   the  Israelites.     Here 
everything  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  even   iYom  the  middle  ages  of  the  Eur..p,.;ui 
nations.     All  the  history  of  Isra.-l  , luring  the  first  half  «.f  the 
nine  hundred  years  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and 
it  gives  us  a  most  extraordinary  picture  of  barbarous  tribes, 
in  nothing  but  sedition,  and  intestine  wars.     In 
reading   that  history,  we  cannot  find  the  briefest  interval 
between  the  tales  of  blood,  for  learning  or  the  polite  arts ! 
books  seem   to  have  been  utterly  unknown,  and  even  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  for  which  the  Jews  in  more  recent  times 
have  shown  such   reverence,  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
by  David,   Solomon,  or   any  of    the  early    Jewish 
writers  during  the  whole  space  of  nine  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
hundred  years  only  before  the  Christian  era. 

Let  us  notice  the  back-ground  of  this  picture.     Ezra  the 
$  was  a  ready  writer  conversant  with  the  law  of  God 
Nehemiah,  also,  was  an  able  and  learned  teacher  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity:    and  in  all  the  writings! 
which  they  are  generally  admitted  to  have  composed,  the 
3ook  of  the  Law  is  mentioned,  as  becomes  so  valuable  a 
treasure.     This  will  be  evident  from  the  ensuing  extracts 
taken  from  the  books  which  pass  under  the  names  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah. 

EZRA,  iii,  2.  Then  stood  up  Joshua  the  son  of  Jozadak,  and  his 
fchren  the  priests,  and  Zerubbabel  the   son  of  Shealtiel  and  his 
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brethren,  and  builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,  to  offer  burnt 
offerings  thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  man  of 
God. 

vii,  6.  This  Ezra  went  up  from  Babylon ;  and  he  was  a  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  had 
given :  and  the  king  granted  him  all  his  request,  according  to  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  his  God  upon  him. 

NEHEMIAH,  i,  7.  We  have  dealt  very  corruptly  against  thee,  and 
have  not  kept  the  commandments,  nor  the  statutes,  nor  the  judge- 
ments, which  thou  commandedst  thy  servant  Moses. 

viii,  1 — 3.  And  all  the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as 
one  man  into  the  street  that  was  before  the  water-gate ;  and  they 
spake  unto  Ezra  the  scribe  to  bring  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses 
which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel.  And  Ezra  the  priest 
brought  the  law  before  the  congregation  both  of  men  and  women, 
and  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding,  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month.  And  he  read  therein,  before  the  street  that  was 
before  the  water-gate  from  the  morning  until  mid-day,  before  the 
men  and  the  women,  and  those  that  could  understand  :  and  the  ears 
of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the  Book  of  the  Law. 

viii,  7.  Also  Jeshua  and  Bani,  and  Sherebiah,  Jamin,  Akkub, 
Shabbethai,  Hodijah,  Maaseiah,  Kelita,  Azariah,  Jozabad,  Hanan, 
Pelaiah,  and  the  Levites,  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law, 
and  the  people  stood  in  their  place.  So  they  read  in  the  Book  in 
the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to 
understand  the  reading 

And  they  found  written  in  the  law  which  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded by  Moses,  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  dwell  in 
booths  in  the  feast  of  the  seventh  month :  and  that  they  should 
publish  and  proclaim  in  all  their  cities,  and  in  Jerusalem,  saying, 
"  Go  forth  unto  the  mount  and  fetch  olive-branches,  and  pine- 
branches,  and  myrtle-branches,  and  palm-branches,  and  branches  of 
thick  trees,  to  make  booths,  as  it  is  written."  So  the  people  went 
forth,  and  brought  them,  and  made  themselves  booths,  every  one 
upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in  their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  house  of  God,  and  in  the  street  of  the  water-gate  and  in  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.  And  all  the  congregation  of  them 
that  were  come  again  out.  of  the  Captivity  made  booths,  and 
sat  under  the  booths :  for  since  the  days  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
unto  that  day  had  not  the  children  of  Israel  done  so  :  and  there  was 
very  great  gladness.  Also  day  by  day  from  the  first  unto  the  last 
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day,  he  read  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God.  And  they  kept  the 
feast  seven  days  ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  was  a  solemn  assembly, 
according  unto  the  manner. 

From    the   Jewish    writers    we    must  now  turn    to   the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  among  whom  literature  had  hardly  be- 
gun to  make  its  appearance,  at  the  very  time  that  the  canon 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to  its 
termination.     Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets,  wrote  the 
short  book  which  bears  his  name  about  the  year  B.  c.  400- 
No  Grecian  writer,  however,  has  mentioned  the  Israelites  or 
their  sacred  books  until  long  after  that  period.     Even  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  did  not  open  any  communication  with 
the  Jews  during  his  Hfutinie.    It  is  in  the  reignof  thePtolemies 
kings  of  Egypt,  that  the  two  nations  are  first  brought  into 
connection.      The  Bible  was  then,  about  the  year  B.C.  ^80,  as 
we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  translated  into  Greek 
for  the  use  of  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Alexandria,  and   were 
better  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  the  Hebrew  language. 
This  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ :  but  the  Hebrews  have 
wished  us  to  believe  that  the  execution  of  that  laborious 
work  is    due    principally    to    the    admiration   which    King 
Ptolemy  felt  towards  the  sublime  truths  contained  in  their 
sacred  books.     It  is  impossible  at  this  distance   of  time,  to 
determine  how  far  these  motives  operated,  for  not  a  particle 
of  evidence  has  come  down  to  us;  neither  has  any  Grecian 
nor  Roman  writer  made  the  most  remote  allusion  to  Moses  or 
his  writings,  and   few  of  them   have  even   mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Iraelitish  people,  until  about  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era,  when   Herod  the  Great  was  made   king  of 
Judaea,  and  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence    with    his 
friend  Augustus  and  the  court  of  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Herod  was  Nicolaus 
of  Damascus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  poet,  and  historian, 
of  considerable  eminence.  Of  his  extensive  works  nothing 
except  fragments  has  survived  :  but  extracts  from  his  writ- 
ings have  been  preserved  by  Josephus,  in  one  of  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Moses  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  his 
writings.  I  subjoin  the  whole  extract  in  an  English  transla- 
tion : 
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All  those  who  have  written  the  barbarian  (i.e.  profane)  histories, 
mention  this  deluge  and  the  chest  [ark]  :  one  of  them  is  Berosus  the 
Chaldsean  :  in  relating  about  the  deluge  he  proceeds  thus  : — "  It  is 
said  that  there  is  still  remaining  a  portion  of  the  vessel  in  Armenia, 
at  the  mountain  of  the  Corduaaans,  and  that  people  take  off  and 
carry  away  with  them  some  of  the  bitumen  :  and  men  use  what  is 
carried  away  principally  as  things  to  avert  evil." 

Hieronymus,  who  compiled  the  archaeology  of  Phoenicia,  and 
Mnaseas,  and  several  others,  mention  these  things.  Nicolaus  of 
Damascus,  also,  in  his  9Gth  book  speaks  of  them  thus  :  "  There  is 
above  the  Minyad  a  great  mountain,  in  Armenia,  called  Earis,  to 
which  it  is  said  that  many  fled  in  the  time  of  the  deluge  and  were 
saved,  and  that  one  of  them,  floating  in  a  chest,  came  to  land  at  its 
top,  and  that  fragments  of  its  timbers  were  long  preserved.  This 
may  be  the  man  whom  Moses  also  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  men- 
tioned."— Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  i,  3. 

Contemporary  with  Nicolaus  was  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
also  quoted  by  Josephus. 

"What  I  have  said  is  confirmed  by  Alexander  Polyhistor,  whose 
words  are  these  : — "  It  is  said  by  Cleodemus  the  prophet,  who  is 
also  called  Malchas,  and  who  wrote  about  the  Jews,  in  the  same 
way  as  Moses  their  law-giver  has  recorded,  that  Abraham  had  many 
children  by  Keturah." — Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  i,  15. 

These  extracts  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  notice 
which  profane  writers  have  taken  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
To  those  which  I  have  here  given  might  be  added  a  few  lines 
from  Diodorus  Siculus  and  others,  but  as  none  of  them  lived 
earlier  than  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  their 
evidence  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  subject,  which 
is  to  show,  not  that  the  Old  Testament  did  not  exist  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  that  it  was  compiled  since  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

A-fter  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  many 
notices  both  of  Moses  and  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  at  least  of  a 
book,  which  at  that  time  existed  and  which  professed  to  have 
Moses  for  its  author.  Strabo  and  Galen  among  the  Greeks, 
Justin,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  among  the  Latins,  besides  many 
other  writers  whose  testimony  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce,* 
make  frequent  allusion  to  Moses,  but  none  to  the  books 

*  The  testimonies  of  all  these  writers  have  been  fully  given  in  my  work, 
Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish  Scripture  History.  London,  8vo.,  1856. 
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which  are  ascribed  to  him,  until  a  later  period  still.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Europe  would  bring  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  on  which  Christianity  is  based  as  on  a  foun- 
dation stone.  It  was  also  to  be  anticipated  that  all  later 
writers  who  should  mention  the  Pentateuch  would  speak  of 
it  as  the  Book  of  Moses,  because  for  a  long  time  previous  to 
the  Christian  era  the  Jews  themselves  considered  the  Pen- 
tateuch to  be  the  original  work  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
Moses.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  argument  to  follow  the 
chain  of  evidence  which  later  writers  furnish,  because  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Pentateuch  existed  long  before 
this  latter  half  of  the  chain  of  evidence  commences.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show,  not  that  the  chain  of  universal  con- 
sent is  broken  after  it  reaches  tin-  period  of  the  Christian 
era,  but  that  it  cannot  be  traced  during  the  fifteen  hundred 
years  which  elapsed  before  the  Christian  era,  and  after  the 
death  of  Moses.  It  may  be  useful  now,  in  order  to  make 
this  the  more  forcible,  to  sum  up  the  present  argument  by 
recapitulating  the  several  notices  of  Moses  and  the  book  in 
question,  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  between  the 
death  of  Moses  and  the  last  of  the  sacred  writers. 

1.  It  has  been  admitted  that  a  Book  of  the  Law  is  twice 
named  in  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  next  generation  after  Moses.  I  have  reserved 
the  right  to  show  hereafter  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not 
written  until  several  hundred  years  after  the  date  usually 
ascribed  to  it.  2.  The  second  link  in  the  chain  is  found  in 
the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  which  were 
written  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  :  i.e.  900 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses. 

These  are  the  only  two  Jewish  writers  who  mention  the 
Book  of  the  Law  at  all  for  the  long  period  of  nine  hundred 
years,  and  probably  much  longer. 

But  the  argument  derived  from  this  fact,  must  be  reduced 
to  still  narrower  dimensions ;  for  the  authors  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  describe  facts,  which  prove,  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  Pentateuch  which  we  now  have  is  not  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  as  given  by  Moses.  They  tell  us  that 
when  Solomon  conveyed  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
the  Book  of  the  Law  was  kept,  into  the  temple,  there  was 
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nothing  in  it  but  the  two  tables  of  stone  which  had  been 
given  by  God  to  Moses.  These  tables,  therefore,  were  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  and  no  other  Book  of  the  Law  is  men- 
tioned as  having  existed  at  that  time.  They  tell  us, 
secondly,  that  in  the  time  of  Josiah  the  Book  of  the  Law 
was  found  by  the  priests  whilst  they  were  cleansing  and 
purifying  the  Temple.  If  any  other  book  were  the  subject 
of  these  observations,  it  would  be  contended  that  the  author- 
ship of  it  belonged  to  that  period  of  time  when  it  was 
described  as  having  been  found  in  the  Temple  by  the  priests 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  even  to  a  later,  but  certainly  not  to 
an  earlier  period. 

But  there  are  reasons,  to  be  hereafter  stated,  why  this 
inference  is  not  admissible  in  the  present  instance.  It  may 
rather  be  conjectured  that  the  two  tables  are  what  was 
found  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  perhaps  some  other  records, 
which  may  have  lain  undiscovered  in  the  Temple  for  many 
years :  but  still  not  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  form  which  it 
now  bears.  With  these  observations  I  shall  conclude  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  who  are  supposed  to  furnish 
universal  consent  for  the  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the 
original  work  of  Moses. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  WHICH  THE 
PENTATEUCH  IS  SAID  TO  FURNISH  FOR  THE  BELIEF  THAT 
IT  WAS  WRITTEN,  IN  ITS  PRESENT  FORM,  BY  MOSES. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  examined  the  argument 
of  Tradition  or  Universal  Consent,  which  is  adduced  as  a 
basis  for  the  belief  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by 
Moses,  let  us  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  second  argument 
which  has  been  brought  forward  in  the  same  cause,  namely, 
that  of  the  Internal  Evidence  which  the  Pentateuch  itself 
furnishes. 

This  part  of  our  subject  labours  under  an  antecedent 
difficulty,  resulting  from  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
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written,  and  the  comparatively  few  persons  who  possess 
even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  many  interpretations  of  individual  passages  upon  trust, 
aided  only  by  such  occasional  verification  as  may  result 
from  comparing  the  testimony  which  men  of  different 
opinions  will  supply. 

An  illustration  of  my  meaning  on  this  point  is  furnished 
by  a  passage  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  a  work  of  Bishop 
Tomline  : 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  there  is  a  sameness  of  language  and 
style  in  the  different  books  of  the  <  >1<1  Testament,  which  is  not  com- 
patible with  tbe  different  ages  usually  assigned  to  them,  and  thcnco 
an  inference  is  drawn  unfavourable  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
books,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  iVntateuch. 

To  this  objection  we  may  an>\\er  that  it  is  t'.mnded  upon  an  untrue 
assertion;  th"se  \vh..  are  best  acquainted  with  the  original  writings 
of  the  <>ld  Testament  agree,  that  th'Te  is  a  marked  ilitl'ereiicc  in  the 
style  and  language  of  it-  several  authors;  and  one  learned  man  in 
particular  concludes  from  that  difference,  "that  it  is  certain  the 
five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were  not  written  in  the 
time  of  llavid,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Josiah,  nor  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi."  —  El<  m.  »J' 
i,  vol.  i,  p.  71. 


Contradictory  assertions,  unsupported  by  evidence,  or 
only  supported  by  evidence  which  nine-tenths  of  mankind 
are  unable  to  verify,  never  elicit  truth,  and  must  be  dis- 
carded from  an  inquiry,  which  has  truth  alone  for  its  object. 
Setting  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  style  of  the 
language  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  written,  let  us  inquire 
what  historical  or  other  evidence  it  furnishes,  by  which  we 
may  determine  to  what  age  this  venerable  literary  monu- 
ment owes  its  origin. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  certain  passages  in  the  five 
books,  commonly  called  the  Pentateuch,  that  Moses  was  the 
writer  of  them.  On  this  head  we  will  hear  the  argument  as 
it  is  stated  by  the  Bishop  above-named  : 

Moses  frequently  [Ex.  xvii,  14,  xxiv,  4:  Xurnb.  xxxiii,  2.]  speaks 
of  himself  as  directed  by  God  to  write  the  commands  which  he 
received  from  him,  and  to  record  the  events  which  occurred  during 
his  ministry  ;  and  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  he  expressly  says, 
"  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the 
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sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel  "  [Deut.  xxxi,  9]  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  same  chapter,  he  says  still  more  fully  ;  "  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites, 
which  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  '  Take  this 
Book  of  the  Law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  *  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against 
thee.'"—  Vol.  i,p.  34. 

Bishop Tomline, by  a  remarkable  boldness  of  interpretation, 
makes  the  following  comment  on  this  passage : 

It  appears  from  Deuteronomy  [xxxi,  26]  that  the  Book  of  the 
Law,  that  is  the  whole  Pentateuch,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was 
by  his  command  deposited  in  the  tabernacle,  not  long  before  his 
death. 

But  surely  these  passages,  so  far  from  proving  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  are,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  convincing  argument  that  Moses  was  not  the 
writer. 

Can  a  man  truly  write,  that  when  the  book  which  he  is 
writing  was  finished,  he  gave  it  to  another  man  with  orders 
to  deposit  it  in  any  specified  place  ?  The  act  of  writing  the 
book  must  have  preceded  the  completion  of  it,  and  its  com- 
pletion must  have  preceded  the  command :  the  record  of 
this  command,  being  late  in  time,  must  have  come  from 
another  person ;  i.e.  the  Pentateuch,  which  records  that 
Moses  wrote  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  then  gave  it  to  the 
priests  with  a  command  where  it  should  be  kept,  must  be 
the  work,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  some  other  writer. 

The  loose  mode  of  interpretation  generally  applied  to  such 
passages  as  that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  results  from 
the  readiness  with  which  most  men  acquiesce  in  what  is 
proposed  to  them,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  examining 
for  themselves.  For  this  reason  also  the  title  "Book  of 
Moses,"  which  means  no  more  than  the  "History  of  Moses" 
or  the  "  Mosaic  History,"  is  generally  considered  to  mean 
the  "  Book  written  by  Moses,"  notwithstanding  that  the 

*  The  expression  "in  the  side  of  the  ark,"  seems  to  mean  no  more  than 
"  within  or  inside  the  ark."  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Jonah  (i,  5):  "  But 
Jonah  was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship. " 
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whole  tenor  of  the  history  shows  that  Moses  could  not  have 
been  its  author. 

I  have  suggested  in  a  previous  page  of  this  work,  that 
Moses  wrote  no  other  Book  of  the  Law  than  the  twotables 
of  stone  :  it  is  not,  however,  incumbent  on  me  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  negative  assertion,  but  from  those  who  assert 
that  Moses  wrote  a  Book  of  the  Law,  and  that  the  Penta- 
teuch now  existing  is  that  book,  the  most  convincing  proof 
may  with  justice  be  demanded. 

Up  to  the  point  then  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  has  been 
shown,  not  only  the  weakness  of  the  commonly  received 
arguments  for  identifying  the  Pentateuch  with  theBookof  the 
Law,  namely  Universal  Consent  and  Internal  Kvidence,  but 
that  these  very  arguments  tend  rather  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  two.  For  in  tracing  bark  the  chain  of  consent,  we 
find  that  during  the  nine  hundred  years  of  Jewish  History 
which  precede  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we  have  no  men- 
tion made  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  at  all.  As  ivgards  the 
Internal  Kvidenre  then,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  very 
expressions,  on  which  must  stress  has  been  laid,  could  not 
have  been  written,  it'  written  by  Moses,  until  after  the 
book  in  which  they  occur  was  completed;  which  is  an 
absurdity,  involving  a  manifest  contradiction  of  terms. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  annexing  the  principal  pas- 
sages (if  not  all)  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or  the  tables  of  stone,  or  of 
Moses  having  written  any  book  at  all. 

EXOD.  xvii,  13 — 14.  And  Joshua  discomfited  Anialek  and  his 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
AViite  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  cars  of 
Joshua  :  for  I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Anudek  from 
under  heaven. 

xxiv,  4.     And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  and 

rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the  hill, 
and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  And  ho 
sent  young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  oil.  re. 1  burnt  offer- 
ings, and  sacrilic-'d  peace-offerings  of  oxen  unto  the  Lord.  And 
MM-,  3  took  half  of  the  blond,  and  put  it  in  basons,  and  half  of  the 
blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  alt;ir.  And  he  took  the  book  of  the 
covenant  and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people:  and  they  said 
"All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and  be  obedient."  And 
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Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  and  said, 
"  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with 
you  concerning  all  these  words." 

Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron,  ^adab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy 
of  the  elders  of  Israel :  and  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was 
under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it 
were  the  body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness.  And  upon  the  nobles  of 
the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand  :  also  they  saw  God,  and 
did  eat  and  drink.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Come  up  to 
me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there  :  and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of 
stone,  and  a  law,  and  commandments  which  I  have  written,  that 
thou  mayest  teach  them."  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister 
Joshua  :  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God. 

-xxv.  16.     And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony 
which  I  shall  give  thee. 

xxxi,  18.     And  he  [God]  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  had 

made  an  end  of  communing  with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai,  two  tables 
of  testimony,  tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of  God. 

xxxii,  15.     And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down  from  the 

mount,  and  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony  were  in  his  hand  :  the 
tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides  ;  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  were  they  written.  And  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and 
the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God  graven  upon  the  tables. 

xxxiv,  1.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  Hew  thee  two 

tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first  :  and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables 
the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest,  &c." 

xxxiv,  4.     And  he  [Moses  ?]  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 

unto  the  first,  and  Moses  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  up 
unto  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  him,  and  took  in 
his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

xxxiv,  27 — 29.     And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "  ^Vrito 

thou  these  words  :  for  after  the  tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made 
a  covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel."  And  he  was  there  with  the 
Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights  :  he  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink 
water.  And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the  ten  commandments.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the  two  tables  of  testimony  in 
Moses'  hand,  &c. 

xl,  20,  21.     And  he  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the 

ark,  and  set  the  staves  on  the  ark,  and  put  the  mercy-seat  above  upon 
the  ark  :  and  he  brought  the  ark  into  the  tabernacle,  and  set  up  the 
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veil  of  the  covering,  and  covered  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

NUMBERS,  xxxiii,  1,  2.  These  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of 
Israel  which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  their  armies 
under  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  Moses  wrote  their 
goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  ;  and  these  are  their  journeys  according  to  their  goings  out. 

DEUT.  iv,  13.  And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant,  which  he 
commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  commandments  ;  and  he  wrote 
them  upon  two  tables  of  stone. 

v,  22.     These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly 

in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  tin* 
thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice  :  and  he  added  no  more.  And  ho 
wrote  them  in  two  tables  of  stone  and  delivered  them  unto  me. 

ix,  in,  Ac.     And  the  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two  tables  of 

stone  written  with  the  lin^rr  of  (lod  ;  and  on  them  was  written 
according  to  all  the  words,  whieh  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in  tin- 
mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.  And 
it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  that  the 
Lord  gave  me  the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  th« 
covenant. 

x,  1.     At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "  I  lew  thee  two 

tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  come  up  unto  me  into  the 
mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  And  I  will  write  on  tho 
tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakest, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark."  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim 
wood,  and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  went  up 
into  the  mount,  having  the  two  tables  in  mine  hand.  And  he  wrote 
on  the  tables,  according  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  commandments, 
which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire  in  the  days  of  the  assembly :  and  the  Lord  gave  them  unto 
me.  And  I  turned  myself,  and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and 
put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  me. 

xxvii,  8.     And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the 

words  of  this  law  very  plainly. 

xxviii,  58.     If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 

this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this 
glorious  and  fearful  name  THE  LORD  THY  GOD,  &c. 

xxxi,  9 — 13.     And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it 

unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
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of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses  com- 
manded them,  saying,  "  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when 
all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place 
which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in 
their  hearing.  Gather  the  people  together,  men  and  women  and 
children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  that  they  may 
hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law,"  &e. 

xxxi,  19.     [MosES  SPEAKS]    "Now  therefore  write  ye  this 

song  for  you  and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel :  put  it  in  their 
mouths,  that  this  song  may  be  a  witness  for  me  against  the  children 
of  Israel,"  &e. 

—  xxxi,  22 — 26.  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the  same 
day,  and  taught  it  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he  gave  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  "  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  : 
for  thou  shalt  bring  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  them  :  and  I  will  be  with  thee." 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  in  a  book  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses 
commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  "  Take  this  Book  of  the  Law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there 
for  a  witness  against  thee." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   CASE   OF   THE   SAMARITAN   PENTATEUCH   EXAMINED. 

As  an  argument  for  the  belief  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
the  five  books  has  been  drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
book  which  passes  under  this  name ;  although  there  is  one 
significant  fact  connected  with  it  which  would  seem  to  dis- 
qualify it  from  being  adduced  as  an  evidence  upon  the 
subject  at  all.  It  is  little  more  than  200  years  ago  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  first  became  known  in  Europe 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  information  to  be  found  in  any 
ancient  author  concerning  the  character  in  which  it  is 
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written  :  whilst  the  language  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew, 
with  no  other  variation  than  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
different  editions   of  the  same  work.     All  that  we  know 
a  1  tout  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  may  be  told  in  few  words. 
There  had  always  been    an  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
learned,  that  the  Samaritans,  who  were  bitter  enemies  to 
the  Jews,  might  possess  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  differing  possibly 
in  some  particulars  from  the  received  Hebrew  text.     This 
notion  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  Origen,  who  collated  such 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  as  he  found  among  the  Samaritans 
for  his  great  work  on  the  Old  Testament.     Many  hundred 
years,  however,  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  discovered  to  sup- 
port the  current  opinion.     At  last,  in  very  modern  times,  a 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  letters  di tiering  from  the 
Hebrew  letters  but  in  the  same  language,  was  brought   into 
Europe.     This  copy  was  unfortunately  very  imperfect,  but 
Archbishop    l".>her  afterwards   procured   six   other  copies  of 
the  same  book.     The  fact  of  its  being  in  substance  and  in 
language  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Bible  seemed  to  confirm 
the  authority  of  the  latter  volume,  but  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
written  in  a  different  sort  of  letter  an  ingenious  solution  has 
been    propounded.     It  was    suggested    that    this   partieuli: 
copy   of  the    Pentateuch    had    been  preserved,  in    the    old 
Hebrew  character,  by  the  obscure  people  who  remained  in 
Samaria,  when  the  others  and  more  distinguished  of  their 
countrymen  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon.     It  is  said  that 
the  Jews,  during  the  captivity,  lost  the  knowledge  of  the 
old    Hebrew   language,  and    their  teachers,  who  read   the 
1  lebivw  Scriptures  to  them  in  their  synagogues,  were  obliged 
to  interpret  the  meaning  by  using  a   Chaldee  paraphrase. 
To  bear  out  this  explanation  it  is  necessary  to  suppose,  also, 
that   the  Jews  transferred    their   scriptures   from    the  old 
Hebrew  character,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  was  the 
same  as  the  Samaritan,  into  the  present  Hebrew  character, 
which  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  Chaldee,  as  used  at 
Babylon,  M-here  it  was  adopted  by  the  Jews.     In  confir- 
mation of  this  theory  it  is  observed  that  the  character  found 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  very  similar  to  the  inscrip- 
ti'i i is  occurring  on  ancient  Israelitish  coins.     Many  learned 
divines  have  acquiesced  in  this  solution  of  a  fact,  which   is 
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certainly  curious,  and  seemed  at  first  to  present  a  philological 
difficulty. 

But  before  this  explanation  of  the  case  concerning  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  can  be  received,  it  is  necessary  to 
show,  1.  that  the  book  is  a  genuine  remnant  of  antiquity, 
2.  that  the  coins  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance  are  also 
genuine  and  ancient. 

The  first  of  these  requirements  is  rendered  necessary  on 
account  of  the  very  short  time  that  the  book  has  been  known 
to  scholars  in  Europe  :  and  the  second  is  equally  important"; 
because  the  resemblance  between  the  letters  of  the  Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch  and  those  found  on  the  coins  is  the  only 
circumstance  which  gives  the  slightest  support  to  the  theory 
suggested,  or  which  at  all  exempts  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  mere  conjecture.  It  is  well  known  how  skilful  are  the 
Orientals  in  imitating  what  appears  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  Europeans;  and  perhaps  no  imposition  is  more 
easily  practised  than  copying  a  book  out  of  one  character 
into  another,  the  language  still  remaining  unaltered.  Coins, 
it  is  notorious,  are  often  fabricated,  and  this  fact  would 
make  it  necessary  to  test  the  genuineness  of  all  those  which 
might  be  brought  forward  to  decide  the  question  now  under 
consideration. 

As  regards  the  question,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  Samaritan  copy  furnishes  no  argument  either 
affirmative  or  negative,  for  the  claims  of  Moses.  If  we 
admit  the  explanation,  above  given,  to  be  true,  the  only 
inference  which  could  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  in  existence  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  i.e. 
about  the  year  600  before  Christ,  but  it  does  not  touch  the 
long  period  of  900  years  between  Moses  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  Pentateuch  might  be  as  old 
as  600  years  before  Christ,  and  yet  not  as  old  as  1500  years 
b  efore  the  same  era. 

But  two  grave  objections  lie  against  the  arguments 
adduced  to  support  the  explanation  above-mentioned  of  the 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

1.  Why  did  the  Jews  transcribe  their  copies  of  the  Bible 

out  of  the  old  letters   used  by  their  fathers  into  the  new 

letters  used  by  the  Chaldees  their  enemies  ?     Was  it  because, 

during  the  capti  vity,  they  had  lost  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
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tongue  ?  Yet  they  would  not  be  more  able  to  read  the  Bible 
when  written  in  Chaldee  than  in  the  old  Hebrew  letters. 
We  do  not  find  that  Greek  words  becoiue  more  intelligible 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  Greek  language,  by  being 
written  with  the  Roman  alphabet,  than  when  they  are 
written  in  their  own  character.  The  Hebrew  doctors,  Ezra 
and  the  others,  would  be  likely  to  understand  the  Bible, 
even  if  written  in  the  old  character  ;  and  the  common  people 
would  have  no  occasion  to  read  it  at  all. 

It  is  not  found,  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  that  such 
changes  take  place  suddenly,  or  in  consequence  of  any  par- 
ticular event.  Changes  of  style  in  writing  are  made 
gradually,  and  are  continually  being  made,  —  it  is  impossible 
that  the  handwriting  of  a  nation  can  either  remain  stationary 
or  be  completed  suddenly:  it  flows  on  like  the  course  of 
time,  imperceptible  in  its  course,  Uit  wonderful  in  its  result. 
If  we  could  traee  the  pn>giv>s  of  man  through  all  the  varia- 
tions to  which  he  i>  subject,  \ve  should  find,  in  all  cases,  a 
continuity  of  thought,  though,  judging  from  the  appearance 
of  di.--.tant  points  only  in  our  history,  we  are  apt  to  regard  as 
heterogeneous,  varieties  of  the  same  species  acting  under  the 
same  natural  laws. 

'2.  The  argument  drawn  from  coins  may  be  summarily  dis- 
posed of,  and  in  refuting  it  I  shall  adduce  the  evidence  of  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language  and  liter- 
ature, and  author  of  a  learned  and  valuable  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar,* Mr  Stuart,  associate  professor  of  sacred  literature  in 
the  institution  at  Andover.  His  words  are  these  : 

The  present  square  form  of  the  Ilcbivw  letters,  >   the 

ancient  one;  as  is  evident  from  inscriptions  on  1I<  -l>iv\\-  ri,///s, 
In  /In  fiiiti-  nf  tic  Maccabees,  which  have  characters  such  as  are  desig- 
nated in  alphabet  No  III,  [alluding  In  ///.-•  A///A-  <,f  nl^linlici.^  ///  //7//VA 
No  III  gives  the  X«in«rit<ni  /V//Y/-X].  The  present  square  letter  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Anuiui-an  forms  of  letters,  and  probably 
originated  some  time  nfti-r  the  birtli  of  Christ.  This,  Knpp  lias 
recently  shown,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  in  his  Jiilder  und  &•//,///,  //, 
der  Vorr.cit,  II,  pp.  ^'>  *••'[.,  particularly  pp.  I.~H; 


*  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  reprinted  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  author,  8vo.,  Oxford,  D.  A.  Talboys,  1831. 

t  A  learned  work  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  Coins,  is  MADDEN  '.s  I/ix/m-it  nf 
the  Jewish  Coinage,  Svo,  London,  1864.  The  author  successfully  maintains 
that  the  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  struck  by  Simon  Maccaba-us  about  140 
years  before  Christ. 
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This  extract  throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  subject  before 
us.  The  present  Hebrew  letters  are,  it  seems,  later  than  the 
Christian  era,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  coins  which  have 
been  adduced  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch, were  struck  long  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  same  process  of  inference  therefore  goes  to  prove ;  first 
that  the  Samaritan  letters  are  not  necessarily  as  old  as  the 
period  of  the  Captivity,  but  only  as  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  secondly,  that  the  Jews  did  not  change  the  form  of 
their  letters  in  consequence  of  their  slavery  in  Babylon,  but 
in  a  much  later  age,  namely  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  therefore,  can  furnish  no  aid 
towards  our  present  inquiry,  which  is  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  author  of  the  book  :  or  if  it  bears  at  all  upon  the  ques- 
tion, it  rather  furnishes  a  testimony  unfavourable  to  the 
claims  of  Moses.  For  if  the  book  had  been  written  by  Moses 
in  its  present  form,  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelitish  people 
would  never  have  consented  to  its  being  transferred  into 
another  character. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  propose  an  easy  and  natural  solution 
for  the  case  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  known  that 
the  hand-writing  of  all  nations  gradually  changes  with  time 
No  two  generations  write  exactly  alike ;  and  if  we  take  the 
writings  of  the  same  people  at  two  different  periods  removed 
to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  centuries  apart,  the  diversity 
will  be  so  great  that  the  two  specimens  may  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  different  countries  and  to  different  languages.  The 
Samaritans  are  known  to  have  borne  a  national  enmity 
towards  the  Jews  ;  there  was  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations.  Together  with  their  manners  and  habits,  their 
handwriting  also  would  naturally  vary :  it  seems  therefore 
in  no  way  remarkable  that  their  Bibles,  as  they 
appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ,  should  be 
written  in  a  different  character  from  those  of  the  Jews,  who 
also  have  adopted  different  modes  of  writing,  partly  through 
time  alone,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  their  dispersion 
into  foreign  countries.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix 
an  extract  about  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  furnishes 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Samaritans  received  their 

o  o 

sacred  books   from   the   Jews   themselves  in  the  time   of 
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Manasseh,  and  long  after  the  return  of  the  latter  from  their 
captivity  in  Babylon. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THAT    MOSES     IS    NOT    THE     AITHOR    OF    THE    PENTATEUCH, 
PROVED — 1,    FROM    INTERNAL    EVIDENCE. 

THUS  far  then  have  we  examined  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  generally  believed  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  those  five 
books  which  form  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
or  Old  Testament,  as  they  arc  termed  by  Christians,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  their  own  books,  which  they  call  the  New 
Testament. 

It  remains  to  produce  more  positive  testimony  to  the 
same  end,  and  in  doin--  SO  I  shall  class  the  various  arguments 
under  two  heads  also  :  1,  The  Internal  Kvidence  furnished 
by  the  book-,  themselves  th;it  Ab>se>  is  not  .their  author;  and 
2,  External  Kvidence,  obtained  from  various  sources, ' 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Internal  Evidence,  which  will  now  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, shall  be  also  classified  under  dilierent  sections,  as 
tending  to  make  the  subject  more  clear,  and  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  general  principles  of  criticism  on  which  the 
infcivnr.^,  which  I  would  draw,  are  founded. 

$  1.  The  two  tables  of  stone  seem  to  have  supplied  the 
place  of  a  Book  of  the  Law. 

That  the  Hebrew  legislator  should  deliver  to  his  country- 
men TWO  TABLES  OF  STONE,  on  which  the  principal  heads  of 
their  law  were  engraved,  is  consistent  with  all  the  informa- 
tion which  History  supplies  concerning  those  early  times 
and  the  practice  of  other  nations.  But,  if  we  suppose  a 
book  of  such  length  and  bulk  as  the  Pentateuch  to  have 
been  given  at  the  same  time  to  the  Israelites,  what  becomes 
of  the  two  tables  of  stone  ?  where  was  the  necessity  that 
these  also  should  be  given  ?  It  was  not  that  they  might  be 
set  up  as  monuments  visible  to  the  whole  people,  or  as  expo- 
nents of  the  heads  of  the  law,  which  the  written  books 
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would  develop  more  fully,  for  the  two  tables  of  stone  were 
never  set  up  at  all,  and  could  not  have  been  set  up  in  the 
wilderness,  by  a  tribe  of  men,  who  were  daily  changing  their 
abode.  They  were  kept  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  their  ever  being  taken  out ;  not 
even  when  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  built,  when  they 
might  with  propriety  have  been  set  up  in  some  public 
place,  if  this  had  been  the  use  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed.  But  no  such  use  is  hinted  at  by  the  writer,  nor 
were  they  originally  given  by  God  for  such  a  purpose ;  as  is 
manifest  from  their  size,  for  when  Moses  came  down  from  the 
mount,  he  held  the  two  tables  in  his  hand,  which  he  could 
not  have  done,  if  they  were  of  the  usual  size  of  monuments 
made  to  be  set  up  in  public. 

Bub  the  supposition  that  the  two  tables  of  stone  were  in- 
tended to  be  set  up  as  monuments,  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
other  stones  were  actually  set  up  by  Joshua,  according  to  a 
command  given  by  Moses,  and  that  on  them  was  inscribed 
a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  original  injunction  of 
Moses  is  found  in  Deuteronomy,  xxvii,  1 — 8. 

And  Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people  saying, 
"  Keep  all  the  commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day. 
And  it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee 
up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with  plaster :  and  thou  shalt 
write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  when  thou  art  passed 
over,  that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
givetli  thee,  a  land  that  flowetb.  with  milk  and  honey ;  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  Fathers  hath  promised  thee.  Therefore  it  shall  be, 
when  ye  be  gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones, 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  mount  Ebal,  and  thou  shalt 
plaster  them  with  plaster.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones  :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up 
any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  of  whole  stones  :  and  thou  shalt  offer  burnt  offer- 
ings thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and  thou  shalt  offer  peace 
offerings,  and  shalt  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God. 
And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  of  this  Law 
very  plainly." 

The  fulfilment  of  the  command  is  related  in  Joshua,  viii, 
30—32 : 
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Then  Joshua  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  mount 
Ebal,  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  an  altar  of 
whole  stones,  over  which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any  iron  :  and  they 
offered  thereon  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed  peace- 
offerings.  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones  a  copy  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  in  tin-  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and  officers,  and  their  judges, 
stood  on  this  side  the  ark  and  on  that  side  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  as  well 
the  stranger,  as  he  that  was  born  among  them  ;  half  of  them  over 
against  mount  Gerizim,  and  half  i>f  them  over  against  Mi  unit 
P.hal ;  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  commanded 
before,  that  they  should  Me>-  the  people  of  I.-rael.  And  after- 
wards he  read  all  the-  wcnls  of  the  Law,  the  blcs-in^s  and  curs- 
ings, according  to  all  that  is  wiitten  in  the  Book  of  the  Law. 
There  wa.-  ii<>t  n  word  of  all  that  M<»cs  rnimnanded,  which  Joshua 
read  not  before  all  the  CMngregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and 
the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  e»nyisint  among  them. 

This  narrative  is  remarkable,  f"r  it  commemorates  a  public 
solemnity,  In.- Id  for  no  other  purpose  than  tliat  the  Laws  of 
Moses  might  be  exhibited  to  the  sight  and  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  tin-  .le\vi>h  people.  The  writer  also  tells  us  that 
it  was  held  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of  Moses,  and 
yet  he  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Book  of  Moses  was  pro- 
duced on  that  occasion,  though  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  it 
was  in  existence.  Yet  something  is  then  done  which  seems 
to  prove,  by  implication,  that  there  was  no  such  book  at  all 
at  that  time.  Joshua  is  said  to  have  engraved  on  certain 
stones  a  copy  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  afterwards  to  have 
read  all  the  words  of  the  Law,  and  the  concluding  paragraph 
relates  that  "  there  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses  com- 
manded, which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel."  Must  we  then  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the 
Pentateuch  was  inscribed  on  those  stones  by  Joshua !  what 
could  be  the  use  of  inscribing  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  those  stones,  or  reading  them  afterwards  to 
the  people,  if  the  object  was  simply  to  admonish  them  that 
they  should  observe  the  Law  of  Moses  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  an  inscription,  much  shorter  than  the  whole  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, was  carved  upon  those  stones,  and,  as  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  book  at  all  on  the  same  occasion,  we  have  a 
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negative  proof  that  no  such  book  was  in  existence  at  that 
time. 

The  delivery  of  the  two  tables  renders  it  unlikely  that 
any  other  writing  was  bequeathed  by  Moses  to  the  Israel- 
itish  people,  particularly  as  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived 
precedes  by  many  centuries  the  times  in  which  books,  as  far  as 
we  know  of  them,  can  be  proved  to  have  been  written. 

§  2.  Manner  in  which  Moses  is  'mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

If,  however,  notwithstanding  this  antecedent  improba- 
bility, it  should  yet  be  contended  that  Moses  certainly  wrote 
a  book  called  the  Book  of  the  Law,  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  Pentateuch,  at  all  events,  is  not  that  book,  as  must  be 
evident  to  every  one  who  will  dispassionately  consider  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  written.  This  is  a  con- 
sideration which  involves  no  question  of  grammaticaJ  idiom 
or  style,  which  can  be  intelligble  to  the  Hebrew  student 
only — I  reserve  that  for  a  separate  chapter — but  is  easy  of 
comprehension  to  the  most  ordinary  intellect.  My  meaning 
may  be  illustrated  in  this  manner.  If  we  read  in  a  book  the 
account  of  certain  transactions  in  which  a  particular  man  is 
concerned,  and  his  name  always  occurs  in  the  third  person, 
it  is  a  natural  inference  that  this  man  did  not  write  the 
book,  in  which  he  is  so  described.  This  general  principle  is, 
no  doubt,  to  be  taken  with  some  limitation ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  some  persons  have,  from  modesty  or  some 
other  motive,  introduced  their  own  names  in  the  third  person 
into  the  narrative  of  events  in  which  they  have  acted  a  pro- 
minent part.  Thus  Thucydides,  the  celebrated  historian  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  prefaces  his  work  with  these  words ; 

Thucydides,  of  Athens,  has  [here]  written  *  the  war  between  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  how  they  fought  one  against  the 
other. 

This  mode  of  introducing  his  work,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  author  from  speaking,  elsewhere,  in  the  first 
person,  as  for  instance  in  the  forty-eighth  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  history,  where  he  describes  the  plague  at 

Athens : 

*  This  is  the  strict  meaning  of  the  aorist  tense  in  Greek,  as  may  be  seen 
in  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  dialogues  of  the  Tragedians,  KaXw 
thou  hast  said  well ;  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  Thou  sayest  well ! 
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Lilt  I  will  tell  both  of  what  nature  it  was,  and  will  point  out 
such  details  from  which  any  one  judging  might  best  be  able  from 
foresight,  if  ever  it  should  come  again,  not  to  be  ignorant  about  it, 
having  both  myself  had  the  disease  and  myself  seen  others  who 
had  it. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  passage,  that  Thucydides  was  the 
author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  the  mode  of 
speaking  in  the  third  person,  with  which  the  history  com- 
menced, is  compensated  by  other  direct  expressions,  and  does 
not  detract  from  his  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of 
the  book.  Indeed,  the  former  sentence  may  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  a  modern  title  page,  "The  History  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnrsian  war,  &c.,  by  Thucydides." 

It  is  also  observable  that  writers,  speaking  of  themselve- 
in  the  third  person,  use  a  sort  of  reserve  in  all  such  self- 
descriptions.  The  .-idmirable  historian  just  mentioned  alludes 
to  himself  in  two  or  three  p.-issages  ii,  4s  ;  iv,  105  ;  v,  ^(!) 
only  of  his  immortal  work,  and  with  the  utmost  niode-lv 
and  taste,  though  he  holdall  important  command  as  admiral 
in  the  war  which  he  describes,  ,-md  received  the  honour  of 
ostracism  from  his  denioeratic  countrymen.  But  when  \\ •«• 
recur  to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  these  two  indications  of 
authorship  altogether  fail  us.  Moses  is  invariably  described 
in  the  third  person,  and,  as  three-fourths  of  the  book  concern 
him  most  intimately,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
book  could  have  been  written  by  him. 

This  then  is  the  second  objection  which  Internal  Kvidence 
furnishes  against  Moses  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
namely  the  manner  in  which  as  the  author  of  that  book  he 
would  be  made  to  speak  of  himself.  There  is  not  a  single 
in  which  can  be  found  the  most  distant  hint  that 
himself  was  its  author..  On  the  contrary  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  book  exhibits  Moses  as  described  by  another 
person  living  in  a  later  age,  and  some  passages  may  be 
found  which,  if  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Moses, 
would  attribute  to  him  a  vain-glorious  character,  which  is 
highly  inconsistent  with  his  known  virtues,  but  would  be 
appropriate  from  the  pen  of  a  later  writer,  who  wished  to 
exalt  and  panegyrize  the  great  law-giver  to  whom  their 
nation  owed  its  political  existence.  The  following  passages 
are  instances  of  panegyric  on  Moses,  which  would  much 
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detract  from  our  opinion  of  his  modesty,  if  we  could  suppose 
them  to  have  proceeded  from  his  own  pen  : 

EXOD.  xi,  3.  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  in  the  sight  of 
the  Egyptians.  Moreover  the  man  Moses  was  very  great  in  the 
land  of  ^Egypt,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  people. 

NUMBERS,  xii,  3 — 8.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  ahove 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  Lord 

spake  &c "  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all 

mine  house.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  appa- 
rently, and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord 
shall  he  behold  ;  wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against 
my  servant  Moses  ]" 

DEUTER.  xxxiii,  1.  And  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses 
the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel  before  his  death. 
And  he  said,  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir 
unto  them  ;  he  shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  he  came  with 
ten  thousands  of  saints  :  from  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for 
them.  Yea,  he  loved  the  people ;  all  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand : 
and  they  sat  down  at  thy  feet ;  every  one  shall  receive  of  thy  words." 
Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  even  the  inheritance  of  the  congregation 
of  Jacob.  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the  heads  of  the 
people  and  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered  together. 

To  these  passages  may  be  added  another,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  furnishes  a  singular  mode  of 
expression  if  we  suppose  it  to  come  from  Moses  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  brother. 

EXOD.  vi,  26.  27.  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  to  whom  the 
Lord  said,  "  Bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt 
according  to  their  armies."  These  are  they  which  spake  to  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  :  these 
are  that  Moses  and  Aaron. 

§  3.  A  book  more  ancient  than  the  Pentateuch  quoted  by 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  quotes  a  more  ancient  work, 
"  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,"  which  yet  had  for  its 
subject  the  same  events  that  are  related  in  the  Pentateuch. 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Numbers. 

NUMBERS,  xxi,  11.  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and 
pitched  at  Ije-abarim,  in  the  wilderness  which  is  before  Moab 
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toward  the  sunrising.  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched  in 
the  valley  of  Zared.  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched  on 
the  other  side  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  wilderness  that  cometh  out 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites  :  for  Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab, 
between  Moab  and  the  Amorites.  "Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  "  What  he  did  in  the  lied  Sea,  and  in  the 
brooks  of  Axnon." 

We  might  inter  also  from  the  language  of  Genesis  (v,  1), 
that  there  was  a  book  entitled  "  The  Book  of  the  Gene- 
rations of  Adam,"  which  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
embodied  wholly  in  his  own  work.  Numerous  other  works 
also  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  after  their  entrance 
into  the  promised  land.  We  shall  have  to  notice  them  here- 
after at  the  proper  place. 

§  4.  Anaclronixm  conc<  rit'nuj  tic  enmity  of  tic  E<j!H>liaux 

tot'-ti.i'Jf  *!,•  pin •/•</.-•. 

In  Genesis,  xlvi,  34,  it  i>  said  as  a  reason  for  the  Israeli!- 
lirini;  placed  in  the  land  of  Gosheii,  that  "  every  shepherd  is 
an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians."  But  it  appears  from 
<  \.-ry  other  part  of  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  that 
there  was  no  such  enmity  between  them.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Shuckford  ;  whose  account  of  the  matter  is 
as  follows  : 

There  is  indeed  one  passage  in  Genesis,  which  seems  to  intimate 
that  there  was  that  religious  hatred,  which  the  Egyptians  AVCH- 
afterwards  charged  with,  paid  to  creatures  even  in  the  days  i.l' 
Joseph ;  for  we  are  informed  that  he  put  his  brethren  upon  telling 
Pharaoh  their  profession,  in  order  to  have  them  placed  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  for,  or  because,  "  Every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,  Gen.  xlvi,  34."  I  must  freely  acknowledge,  that  I 
cannot  satisfy  myself  about  the  meaning  of  this  passage  ;  I  cannot 
see  that  shepherds  were  really  at  this  time  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians ;  for  Pharaoh  himself  had  his  shepherds,  and  when  he 
ordered  Joseph  to  place  his  brethren  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  he  was 
so  far  from  disapproving  of  their  employment,  that  he  ordered  him, 
if  he  knew  of  any  men  of  activity  amongst  them,  that  he  should 
make  them  rulers  over  his  cattle;  nay  theEgyptians  Avere  at  this 
time  shepherds  themselves,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  for  we  are  told, 
when  their  money  failed,  they  brought  their  cattle  of  all  sorts  unto 
Joseph,  to  exchange  them  for  corn,  and  among  the  rest,  their  flocks 
of  the  same  kind  Avith  those  which  the  Israelites  AVCTC  to  tell 
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Pharaoh  that  it  was  their  profession  to  take  care  of,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  that  will  consult  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  places  referred 
to.  Either  therefore  we  must  take  the  expression  that  every  shep- 
herd was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,  to  mean  no  more  than 
that  they  thought  meanly  of  the  employment,  that  it  was  a  lazy, 
idle,  and  unactive  profession,  as  Pharaoh  seemed  to  question,  whether 
there  were  any  men  of  activity  amongst  them,  when  he  heard  what 
their  trade  was ;  or,  if  we  take  the  words  to  signify  a  religious 
aversion  to  them,  which  does  indeed  seem  to  be  the  true  meaning 
of  the  expression  from  the  use  made  of  it  in  other  places  of  Scrip- 
ture, then  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  reconcilable  with  Pharaoh's  incli- 
nation to  employ  them  himself,  or  with  the  Egyptians  being  many 
of  them  at  this  time  of  the  same  profession  themselves,  which  the 
heathen  writers  agree  with  Moses  in  supposing  them  to  be.  [Diod. 
Siculus,  Book  i.] 

The  learned  have  observed  that  there  are  several  interpolations  in 
the  books  of  the  Scriptures,  which  were  not  the  words  of  the  Sacred 
Writers.  Some  persons,  affecting  to  show  their  learning,  when  they 
read  over  the  ancient  MSS.,  would  sometimes  put  a  short  remark  in 
the  margin,  which  they  thought  might  give  a  reason  for,  or  clear  the 
meaning  of  some  expression  in  the  text  against  which  they  placed 
it,  or  to  which  they  adjoined  it ;  and  from  hence  it  happened  now 
and  then,  that  the  transcribers  from  manuscripts  so  remarked  upon, 
did,  through  mistake,  take  a  marginal  note  or  remark  into  the  text, 
imagining  it  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Whether  Moses  might  not  end  his 
period  in  this  place  with  the  words  that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  ;  and  whether  what  follows,  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Egyptians,  may  not  have  been  added  to  the  text  this 
way,  is  entirely  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned.  CON- 
NECTION, Book  V,  vol.  i,  p.  341. 

The  learned  writer  of  this  extract  is  more  correct  in  his 
statement  of  the  difficulty  than  in  its  solution.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  criticism  to  consider  a  book  as  free  from  interpo- 
lation, until  it  is  proved  that  interpolations  have  certainly 
been  made.  The  charge  of  interpolation  is  brought  against 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
reduce  them  into  harmony  with  the  pre-conceived  opinion 
that  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are 
commonly  ascribed.  In  the  present  instance  there  has  been 
no  interpolation.  The  compiler,  relating  the  honours  paid 
to  the  family  of  Jacob  in  Egypt,  and  endeavouring  to 
harmonize  them  with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  times, 
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a  thousand  years  later,  when  the  Egyptians,  \vy  their  reli- 
gious absurdities,  had  been  made  to  entertain  an  enmity 
towards  shepherds,  has  given  us  a  description  which,  in  this 
particular,  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  short  the  Egyptians 
held  shepherds  in  aversion  in  the  fifth,  but  not  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  the  Christian  era. 

§  5.  Anachronism  that  Moses  should  record  his  own  death. 

There  are  certain  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  neither  few 
in  number  nor  ambiguous  in  meaning,  which  prove  that 
Moses  was  not  the  writer  of  that  book,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  until  several  hundred  years  after 
his  time;  events  are  there  mentioned  which  could  not  be 
recorded  by  Moses,  because  they  did  not  happen  during  his 
life-time. 

The  most  striking  of  these  anachronisms  occurs  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where  tin-  death  of  Muses  is  related. 
The  whole  chapter  must  In-  transcribed,  because  it  bears  in 
it  the  most  complete  refutation  of  every  expedient  which  has 
been  had  recourse  to  for  solving  the  anomaly  that  an  author 
should  record  his  own  death. 

And  Moses  unit  up  I'r-in  tin-  plums  of  Moah  unto  tlio  mountain 
of  Nebo,  to  the  toj>  <>t'  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  Ami 
the  Lord  showed  him  all  the  land  of  (lilead,  unto  Dan,  and  all 
Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Mi.nasseh,  and  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  "  This  is  the  land  which  I  sware^unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed  :  I  have 
caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither." 

So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moal>, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  He  burial  him  in  a  valley 
in  the  laud  of  Moab,  over  against  I'.eth-peor  :  but  no  man  knowcth 
of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  And  Mo.-e-  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died  :  his  eye  \\as  not  dun,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days  ;  so  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourn- 
ing for  Moses  were  ended. 

And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ;  for 
Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him  :  and  the  children  of  Israel 
hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And 
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there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the 
Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the 
Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all 
his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand  and 
in  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  a  writer  to  relate  his  own  death, 
those  who  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  work  of 
Moses,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  last  chapter.  Dr 
Gray  has  the  following  remarks  upon  this  subject : 

The  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  and  some  other 
seemingly  posthumous  particulars  described  in  this  chapter,  have  been 
produced  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses : 
and  in  all  probability  these  circumstances  may  have  been  inserted 
by  Joshua,  to  complete  the  history  of  this  illustrious  prophet ;  or 
were  afterwards  added  by  Samuel,  or  some  prophet  who  succeeded 
him.  They  were  admitted  by  Ezra  as  authentic,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  question  the  fidelity  of  the  account. 

This  language  is  too  authoritative.  Truth,  when  ques- 
tioned, comes  out  purer  and  brighter  for  the  ordeal 
through  which  it  has  passed :  whereas  error  is  scorched  and 
withered  by  the  touch  of  criticism.  The  chapter  before  us 
is  admitted  by  all  not  to  have  been  written  by  Moses. 
Why  then  was  it  ever  attached  to  the  book  of  Moses  without 
some  strong  mark  to  denote  that  it  was  only  an  appendix  t 
It  cannot  be  allowed  that  Joshua,  Samuel,  or  Ezra  could 
connive  at  such  a  deception;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose 
that  any  one  has  practised  deception  in  this  matter.  The 
Old  Testament  is  no  forgery :  it  is  an  authentic  collection  of 
histories,  poems  and  other  documents  put  together  by  Ezra 
and  his  successors  during  the  four  centuries  that  preceded  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  it  contains  the  genuine  records,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  recovered  from  a  great ,  national  calamity,  of 
the  Law  given  by  God  to  the  Israelites,  and  therefore  pos- 
sessing divine  authority  both  for  the  Jews  themselves  and 
those  who  trace  back  their  religion  to  the  same  source. 

There  is  a  remarkable  word  found  in  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  which  was  however  written  after  Samuel's  death, 
furnishing  a  peculiar  kind  of  internal  evidence  that  neither 
Joshua  nor  Samuel  made  this  addition  to  the  Pentateuch ; 
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the  word  Nahi,  rendered  in  English  prophet,   indicates  an 
age  later  than  that  of  Samuel. 

He  who  is  now  called  a  Prophet  was  heforetime  called  a  Seer 
(SAMUEL,  ix,  9). 

If,  therefore,  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
had  been  written  before  or  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  Moses 
would  have  been  designated  as  nxi  Rock,  a  Seer,  and  not 
as  SM2J  Ncibi,  a  Prophet.  This  exculpates  both  Joshua  and 
Samuel  from  having  added  to  the  book  of  Moses  without 
mark  of  such  addition.  There  are  also  other  indications  in 
the  same  chapter  that  Joshua  could  not  have  written  it,  for 
he  would  hardly  have  written  of  himself  that  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun  was  "full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom":  neither 
would  he  have  said  "  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
l-rael  like  unto  Moses,"  for  there  was  no  other  prophet  to 
whom  Moses  could  be  compared  except  Joshua  himself. 
The  word  ai/na  implies  that  many  years  had  passed  since 
the  death  of  M »>.-•*.  and  that  many  prophets  had  arisen,  none 
of  whom  could  be  place. 1  in  comparison  with  him  who  led 
them  out  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  the  words  "no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulchre/'  Le.  the  sepulchre  of  Moses,  "unto  this 
"lay"  are  another  proof  that  the  chapter  was  not  added  by 
Joshua,  for  they  imply  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  had 
elapsed,  during  which  the  sepulchre  of  Moses  remained 
unknown.  As  Joshua  died  only  twenty-five  years  after 
MOM-S,  these  words  coming  from  his  mouth  would  lose  half 
their  force,  and  would  probably,  also,  convey  an  untruth, 
for  we  cannot  believe  that  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  was 
buried  clandestinely,  or  that  Joshua,  the  next  in  command, 
and  almost  his  equal,  could  be  ignorant  where  his  body  was 
laid. 

£  (.i.  Anachronism  in   n  nines,  especially  those  of  places, 
mentioned  in  the  Pent"/,  ,-<•/<. 

Many  names  of  places  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  which 
were  not  given  to  those  places  until  long  after  the  time  of 
Moses.  This  proves  either  that  the  book  was  written  after 
those  places  had  received  the  names  by  which  they  were 
then  known;  or  that  some  later  writer  has  inserted  into  the 
original  work  of  Mo.ses  the  names  by  which  those  places  were 
known  in  his  own  age.  The  latter  supposition  is  wholly  un- 
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tenable :  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  the  integrity  of  a 
book  like  the  Bible,  which  derives  its  importance  from  its 
being  an  immaculate  record.  The  number  of  such  passages 
is  so  great,  amounting  to  several  hundreds  altogether,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  must  be  cut  off  as  not  genuine,  if 
such  texts  are  interpolations.  It  would,  moreover,  be  a  posi- 
tive infringement  of  that  very  Law  which  Moses  delivered 
to  the  Israelites ;  for  we  find  in  Deuteronomy,  (iv,  2)  it  is 
expressly  forbidden  to  make  any  change  whatever  in  the 
covenant  which  God  gave  through  Moses. 

DEUT.  iv,  2.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command 
you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  command  you. 

If  it  should  be  replied  that  the  mere  insertion  of  the 
name  of  a  place  into  the  historical  part  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
not  an  infringement  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  such  a  reply  is 
tantamount  to  an  admission  of  the  whole  question. 

The  perfect  Law  of  Moses  is  doubtless  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  but  the  terms  "  Pentateuch "  and  "  Law  of 
Moses  "  are  not  convertible  terms.  The  Law  of  Moses  was 
given  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  but  the  Pentateuch 
was  compiled  probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ. 

The  passages  where  more  modern  names  of  places  occur 
in  the  Pentateuch  are  these  : 

1.    HEBRON. 

GEN.  xiii,  18.  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord. 

Instead  of  the  words  the  "  plain  of  Mamre/'  we  find  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  the  "  oak  of  Mamre,"  and  this  reading 
is  supported  by  the  Hebrew  according  to  the  Latin  interpre- 
tation given  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible,  whereas  "plain  of 
Mamre  "  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos.  As  all  the  interpreters  read  "  in  He- 
bron," we  may  deem  the  better  reading  to  be  "  oak  of 
Mamre  "  :  for  it  is  evident,  although  an  oak  may  be  in  a  city, 
a  plain  can  only  be  in  its  neighbourhood. 

GEN.  xxiii,  2.    And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;    the  same  is 
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Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan  :  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for 
kSarah,  and  to  weep  for  her. 

— xxiii,  19.  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the 
cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah  before  Mamre  ;  the  same  is  Hebron 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

—  xxxv,  "27.  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  unto  Mamiv, 
unto  the   city  of  Arbah,   which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham  and 
Isaac  sojourned. 

—  xlix,  30.  In  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  which 
is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  Arc. 

It  .appears  from  some  of  these  passages  that  the  city  of 
Hebron,  which  was  also  called  Mamre,  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Kirjath-arba,  i.e.  the  city  of  Arba.  A  question 
therefore  arises,  as  to  the  time  when  the  name  Kirjath-arlia 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  Hebron.  Wo  in  vain  search  the 
Pentateuch  for  an  answer  to  tlii-  question,  but  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  the  diliieulty  is  c1>  aivd  up. 

Josiit'A.  xiv,  <"> — 15.  Caleb,  the  si>n  nf  Jephunneh  the  Kone/itc, 

onto  him  [Joshua]  " give  me  this  mountain,  \\herenf 

tlie  I.nrd  spake  in  that  day  ;  f<>r  thoii  hearde.st  in  that  day  Imw  the 

•  re  there,  and  tliat  (lie  citiea  were  greal  and  ft  •nerd  :  if  so 

he  tin-  l.nrd  will  be  with  me,  then  I  >hall  be  able  to  drive  them  out, 

:he  Lord  said."      And  .l"-lma  b]e.->ed  him,  and  gave  unt<>  (  ',d<  \> 

the  son  of  Jephunneh  lid. inn  for  an  inheritance.     Hebron  therefore 

became  tin-  inle  <•!'  <  'aleb  the  M,H  of  .lephunneh  the  Kene/ile 

unto   this  day,    because  that  he    wholly  followed  the  Lord  Cod  of 

I      •  1.     And  the  name  of  Hebron  before  was  Kii  jath-arba  ;  which 

Arlia  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakims.     And  the  land  had  rest 

from  war. 

If  the  name  of  Hebron  was  not  given  to  the  city  formerly 
called  Kirjath-arba,  until  after  it  was  taken  from  the  Ana- 
kims by  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  it  follows  that  the 
Pentateuch,  in  which  the  name  'Hebron'  occurs  several 
times,  could  not  have  been  written  until  after  the  time  when 
that  town  was  taken  by  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 


2.  DAN. 


(JEN.  xiv,  14.  And  when  Abrarn  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 
e,,  he  armed  his  trained  servants,  born  in  his  own  house,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto  Dan. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
there  was  no  place  called  Dan  :  there  was  a  city  called  LaL-h, 
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which  afterwards  was  captured  by  a  marauding  expedition 
of  the  Israelites  and  received  the  name  of  Dan.  Bishop 
Patrick,  in  the  Family  Bible,  gives  the  following  note  upon 
this  passage : 

—pursued  them  unto  Dan.~\  As  far  as  the  place  where  one  of  the 
springs  of  Jordan  breaks  forth  called  Dan,  as  Josephus  relates, 
where  he  speaks  of  this  history. 

The  words  of  Josephus  here  follow : 

Falling  upon  the  Assyrians  the  fifth  night  near  Dan — for  so  is 
one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  called — &c. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  name 
Dan  was  well  known  to  the  Jews,  whether  applied  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  to  the  little  town 
formerly  called  Laish  but  afterwards  Dan,  or  to  the  fountain 
of  the  Jordan,  which  seems  to  have  been  called  Dan, 
because  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
This  does  not  interfere  with  the  question,  whether  the 
word  Dan,  as  applied  to  these  places,  could  have  been  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Moses.  If  it  was  not  then  known,  as 
we  have  the.-best  evidence  to  prove,  we  must  infer  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  written  or  compiled  after  the  name  of  Dan 
was  given  to  the  town  of  Laish :  i.e.  some  time  during  or 
after  the  government  of  the  Judges. 

3.  SUCCOTH. 

GEN.  xxxiii,  1 7.  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth,  and  built  him 
an  house, '"and  made  booths  for  his  cattle  :  therefore  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Succoth. 

Dr  Wells,  as  quoted  by  the  editors  of  the  Bible,  remarks 
on  the  name  Succoth  :  "  So  the  place  was  afterwards  called : 
it  is  situated  not  far  from  Jordan  to  the  East." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the 
text.  It  is  not  stated  that  Jacob  gave  the  name  of  Succoth 
to  this  place,  and,  as  he  soon  after  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 
none  of  his  posterity  ever  came  again  into  Canaan,  until  the 
time  of  Moses,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  place  did  not 
receive  the  name  of  Succoth  until  the  Israelites  were  settled 
in  the  land,  and  gratified  their  natural  vanity  by  finding  out 
the  places  where  their  great  ancestors  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  had  formerly  resided,  and  naming  the  places  in 
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memory  of  the  remarkable  events  which  had  happened  at 
each  of  them. 

4.  ESHCOL. 

NUMBERS,  xiii,  23.  And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eschol,  and 
cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they 
bare  it  between  two  upon  a  statf  :  and  they  brought  of  the  pome- 
granates and  of  the  figs.  The  place  was  called  the  brook  Eschol, 
because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut 
down  from  thence. 

Bishop  Patrick's  note  on  this  verse  is  sensible  and  appro- 
priate : 

Tin1  i'il  <ir,'  was  called  the  brook  Eschol.]  That  is,  when  the  Israel- 
ites got  possession  of  the  land,  they  called  this  brook,  or  valley, 
"Eschol,"  in  memory  of  this  bunch  of  grapes,  for  so  Eshcol  signifies. 

But  the  book,  which  relates  that  the  place  was  called 
Eshcol,  cannot  have  Ken  written  until  the  act  of  naming  had 
taken  place. 


5. 


GENT.-IS  xxxv,  19.  Ami  K'.iehrl  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  I'.phrath,  which  is  Bethlehem. 

This  t'unii  i>t'  speech  implies  that  the  place  once  called 
Kphrath  was  better  known  in  the  time  of  the  writer  by  the 
name  of  Bethlehem.  This  is  natural  and  consistent  if  we 
consider  it  as  coming  from  a  later  writer,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  Moses  writing  in  such  a  manner.  Neither  he 
nor  the  people,  for  whom  he  wrote,  had  ever  been  in  tho 
promised  laud,  and  could  not  have  understood  such  a 
description. 

The  names  again  occur  in  Genesis,  xlviii,  7. 

"  And  as  for  me,"  —  Jacob  is  speaking  —  "  when  I  camo  from 
Padan,  Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  laud  of  Canaan  in  tho  way,  when 
yet  Iliere  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath:  And  I  buried 
her  there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath;  "  the  same  is  Bethlehem. 

The  concluding  words  'the  same  is  Bethlehem/  if  not 
meant  to  explain  the  obsolete  name  Ephrath  by  one  that  was 
more  intelligible,  can  have  no  meaning  at  all.  It  will  be 
observed  that  many  of  these  second  names  given  to  places  in 
Palestine,  are  compounds  of  the  word  '  Beth.'  *  They 

*  This  is  the  Hebrew  word  for  house  or  abode,  and  this  latter  word,  with 
its  correlatives,  bide,  abide,  &c.,  are  evidently  derived  from  some  common 
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were  mostly  given  to  these  places,  after  the  Israelites  expelled 
the  original  inhabitants  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  themselves.  An  exception  may  be  taken  in  the  case  of  a 
few  places  whose  names  are  said  to  have  been  changed  by 
Abraham,  Isaac  or  Jacob:  of  which  there  are  several 
examples. 

6.    BETHEL. 

In  Genesis,  xii,  8,  we  read  the  following  passage  concerning 
Abraham : 

And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  mountain  on  the  east  of 
Bethel,  and  pitched  his  tent,  having  Bethel  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on 
the  east :  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  an  obvious  comment  to  make  on  this  verse  that  there 
was  no  such  place  as  Bethel  in  the  days  of  Abraham  :  for  in 
Genesis,  xxviii,  18,  19,  we  find  that  Jacob  gave  the  name  of 
Bethel,  which  means  "  the  house  of  God,"  to  the  place  before 
called  Luz.  The  words  are  these  : 

And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  stone  that 
he  had  put  for  his  pillow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel  : 
but  the  name  of  that  city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first. 

The  city  was  called  Luz  in  the  time  of  Joshua  : 

JOSHUA,  xviii,  1 3.  And  the  border  went  over  from  thence  toward 
Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz,  which  is  Bethel,  south-ward  :  and  the 
border  descended  to  Atarothadar,  near  the  hill  that  lieth  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon. 

7.    BEERSHEBA. 

In  Genesis,  xxi,  31,  we  read  the  origin  of  the  name  Beer- 
sheba ;  namely  the  oath  or  covenant  made  between  Abraham 
and  Abimelech  :  "  Wherefore  he  called  that  place  Beersheba  : 
because  there  they  sware  both  of  them."  The  place  had 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  14th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter:  "She  [Hagar]  departed,  and  wandered  in  the  wild- 
erness of  Beersheba." 

root  to  which  the  Hebrew  beth  may  be  ascribed.  The  Hebrew  word 
Kirjath,  which  occurs  in  several  passages,  allied  to  the  Celtic  caer  and  the 
Latin  castrum,  has  the  meaning  of  city,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  Kirjath- 
arba,  elsewhere  rendered  in  our  Bibles  the  city  of  Arba.  Such  names 
should,  if  possible,  be  uniformly  rendered  into  foreign  languages. 
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But  in  Genesis,  xxvi,  2G — 31,  we  find  the  same  story  of 
the  oath,  told  of  Isaac  and  Abirnelech :  with  a  variation 
concerning  the  name  Beer-sheba  : 

vv.  32,  33.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that  Isaac's 
sen-ants  came,  and  told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had 
digged,  and  said  unto  him,  "  AY-1  have  found  water."  And  he  called 
it  Sheba  :  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beer-sheha  unto 

this  Jay. 

The  comment  given  on  this  text  is  from  Dr  Wells  :  "  Isaac 
renewed  the  well  dug  by  his  father  at  this  place,  where  in 
Inter  times  a  city  was  built."  But  the  words  of  the  text 
are,  "  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  called  Beer-sheba 
unto  this  day;"  therefore,  i.e.  because  Isaac's  servants  had 
found  water,  and  di^fd  a  well,  and  an  oath  w:is  sworn 
between  Isaac  and  Al>iineleeh.  The  same  story  being  told 
of  Aliraliam  iirst  and  afterwards  of  Isaac  leaves  US  in  doubt 
which  of  these  is  the  true  one.  It  is  sutlicient  to  remark 
that  no  city  of  UnT-difb.-i  i-xUtrd  in  the  time  of  Moses:  con- 
sequently the  b.xik  in  uliieh  it  i.s  mentioned  could  not  have 
been  written  by  M">es  or  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

8.  IIOUM.UI. 

]S'o!nn:s,  \iv,  41.     T.ut  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill- 

:  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses, 

departed  not  out  of  the  camp.      Then  the   Anialekites  came  down, 

and  the  ( 'anaanites  which  dwelt  in   that  hill,  and  smote  them,  and 

di-ciiniliti'd  them  even  unto  Ilnrniah. 

—  xxi,  1 — 3.  And  when  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt 
in  the  south,  heard  tell  that  Israel  came  hy  tin-  way  <>f'  the  spies; 
then  he  fought  against  Israel  and  took  some  of  them  prisoners.  And 
I  1  v. >\ved  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  and  said,  If  thou  wilt  indeed 
deliver  this  people,  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their 
-  :  and  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered 
up  the  Canaanites,  and  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities, 
and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Horrnah. 

"  This,"  according  to  Dr  Shuckford,  "  was  effected  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  (Jos.  xii,  14*,)  or  a  little  after  his  death. 
JUDGES,  i,  17." 

JOSHUA,  xii,  7.  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  country  which 
Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote  on  this  side  Jordan  on  the 
west 14.  The  king  of  Hormah,  one  ;  &c. 
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JUDGES,  i,  17.  And  Judah  went  with  Simeon  his  brother,  and 
they  slew  the  Canaanites  that  inhabited  Zephath,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it.  And  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Hormah. 

Yet  Dr  Shuckford  did  not  perceive  that  the  relation  of 
events,  which  happened  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  could  not 
be  made  by  the  pen  of  Moses.  The  second  of  the  passages 
above  quoted,  namely  the  first  three  verses  of  Numbers 
xxi,  describes  the  fulfilment  of  Israel's  vow,  not  in  a  mere 
word  or  short  sentence,  such  as  others  which  the  commen- 
tators explain  by  saying  that  they  are  interpolations.  The 
present  text  is  too  full  for  us  to  suppose  so  :  it  is  evidently 
an  integral  portion  of  the  main  narrative,  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  history, 
therefore,  is  liable  to  the  same  observation  which  has  been 
so  often  made,  that  it  was  written  by  some  one  who  lived 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

9.   GILEAD. 

When  Jacob  fled  from  Laban,  he  is  said,  in  Genesis  xxxi, 
21,  to  have  "  set  his  face  toward  the  mount  Gilead :"  "  so 
called,"  according  to  Dr  Wells,  "  by  anticipation."  But  in 
verses  4G,  47,  48,  of  the  same  chapter  we  read : 

And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  "  Gather  stones  :"  and  they 
took  stones,  and  made  an  heap  :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the 
heap.  And  Laban  called  it  Jegarsahadutha  :  but  Jacob  called  it 
Galeed.  And  Laban  said,  "  This  heap  is  a  witness  between  me  and 
thee  this  day."  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed. 

The  Hebrew  word  in  these  verses  is  the  same,  formed  of 
the  four  consonants  V?J  Glyd,  but  the  vowel  points 
are  different,  for  which  reason  our  English  translation 
renders  the  word  Galeed  in  the  one  case  and  Gilead  in  the 
other.  But,  whatever  was  the  name  of  the  place,  whether 
it  was  called  so  by  Jacob  or  by  Abraham,  the  word  might 
properly  be  used  by  Moses,  who  lived  later  than  both  of 
them.  This  instance  then  furnishes  a  contrast  to  the  other 
passages,  already  cited,  of  which  Moses  could  not  have  been 
the  writer. 

10.    LAND    OF    THE    HEBREWS. 

In  Genesis,  xl,  15,  Joseph  in  prison  asks  the  chief  butler 
of  Pharaoh,  when  he  shall  be  set  free,  to  think  of  Joseph  his 
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fellow-prisoner  and  use  his  influence  with  the  king  to  get 
him  also  released. 

For  indeed  [says  he]  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the  luinl  of  Ihc 
II  v/  "•< :  ami  here  also  I  have  done  nothing  that  they  should  put 
me  into  the  dungeon. 

By  the  "  land  of  the  Hebrews"  here  is  meant  Palestine  or 
Canaan,  the  land  which  the  Hebrews  did  not  occupy  till 
two  if  not  four  hundred  years  afterwards  :  for  the  Israelites 
were  not  until  then  named  Hebrews,  and  only  then  were  so 
named  by  the  natives  of  ( 'anaan  because  they  were  foreigners 
and  came  from  over  or  beyond  the  river. 

Similar  incongruities  may  be  nb^-i-ved  in  the  following 
passages,  taken  from  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

XIMI.I  i;-,  xxxii,  34 — 4l'.  And  tin-  children  of  (Jad  built  Dibnn 
and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer,  and  Atrntli,  Shojihan,  and  .Jaa/rr,  and 
'•••hah,  and  r.cth-nimrah,  and  Bethharan,  fenced  cities :  and  folds 
fur  >he..]». 

And  tin-  children  of  Keuben  liuilt  Heshb<>n,  and  Klealeh,  and 
Kirjathaini,  and  N<-1>",  and  I'.aal-Mieon,  (their  nani'-s  being  ehanged) 
and  ShilniKtli  :  and  gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they 
boilded. 

And  the  children  of  M,i<  liir  tip'  BOD  of  Mana-.-ch  went  to  ("Jilead, 
and  tonk  it,  and  disposseseed  the  Amorit"  wliieh  was  in  it.  And 
M'  flea  gave  Ciilead  unto  ^lachir*  the  son  of  Manassrh  ;  and  he  dwelt 
therein. 

And  -lair  the  son  of  Man  i---li  \vnt  and  took  the  small  towns 
tli' -i.'of,  and  called  them  I  lavoth-Iair. 

And  No  hah  went  and  took  Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof,  and 
called  it  ]\ohah,  after  his  own  name. 

The  foundation  of  all  these  towns,  with  the  other  events 
there  related,  could  not  have  been  effected  in  the  two  years 
which  passed  between  the  first  invasion  of  J5.-i.shan  by  those 
trilies,  and  the  death  of  Moses.  The  account  of  these  things 
therefore,  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  not  from  him, 
but  some  later  writer,  who  describes  not  only  the  settling 
of  those  tribes  whieh  had  obtained  their  allotments  beyond 
Jordan,  in  the  life-time  of  Moses,  but  also  tlie  erection  of 
towns  and  cities,  which  occupied  them  many  years. 

*  In  Deuteronomy  iii,  15,  we  read  this  in  the  first  person  coming  directly 
from  Moses  : — "And  I  gave  Oili-ad  unto  M;u-hir  I" 
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11.   BEER. 

The  word  Beersheba,  Well  of  Oath,  has  been  quoted  in 
page  123  as  a  seventh  instance  of  a  place  the  name  of  which 
was  given  to  it  after  the  time  of  Moses.  We  have  now  to 
notice  the  simple  word  Beer  'Oath,'  from  which  the  name 
aforesaid  has  been  confounded,  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  verse,  Numbers,  xxi,  14,  where  the 
Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord  is  named  as  a  work  from 
which  certain  details  there  mentioned  have  been  derived. 

Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  "  What 
he  did  in  the  Eed  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon,  and  at  the 
stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar.  and 
lieth  upon  the  border  of  Moab."  And  from  thence  they  went  to 
Beer  :  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  "  Gather 
the  people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water."  Then  Israel  sang 
this  song,  "  Spring  up,  0  well ;  sing  ye  unto  it  :  the  princes  digged 
the  well,  the  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it,  by  the  direction  of  the 
lawgiver  with  their  staves." 

The  name  of  the  town  Beer  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the 
neighbouring  well :  it  is  again  mentioned  in  Judges,  ix,  21  ; 
and  in  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  xx,  14,  we  read  of  the 
Berites,  the  inhabitants  of  Beer,  all  of  whom  went  out  to 
join  Joab  in  pursuing  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri. 

The  first  verse  of  this  extract  is  a  fragment  of  poetry, 
recited  out  of  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  and  speaks 
of  things  which  either  had  not  happened  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  if  they  had  happened,  are  nowhere  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Israeli tish  people,  and  the  poet  who 
wrote  those  lines  had  more  knowledge  of  the  books  of  Arnon 
and  of  the  geographical  boundaries  of  Moab  than  could 
possibly  have  been  possessed  by  Moses  or  any  of  his  people. 
The  whole  passage  however  is  very  interesting,  as  containing 
three  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  quoted  evidently  by  a 
writer  of  a  later  date,  who  delights,  as  those  mostly  do  who 
chronicle  the  deeds  of  their  early  ancestors,  in  finding  out 
the  legends  from  which  places  existing  in  their  own  time 
have  derived  their  names,  and  the  scenes  at  which  the  deeds 
of  their  forefathers  have  been  achieved. 

Understood  thus  the  verses  extracted  from  Numbers 
might  seem  to  need  no  further  comment,  nor  would  it  gene- 
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rally  be  profitable  or  necessary  to  multiply  illustrations  of 
an  argument  which  must  of  itself  extend  to  some  length  and 
require  many  instances.  I  cannot  however  refrain  from 
quoting  an  illustration  of  those  verses  from  Dr  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which  may  arrest  the  momentary 
attention,  but  certaiuly  cannot  tend  to  the  edificatioD  of 
those  who  possess  the  average  information  of  their  time  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  criticism. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  tin-  Talmudists — a  tradition  in  part 

adopted  hy  St  1'aul  (I  Cor.  x,  4) — tins  was  one  of  tin-  appearances, 

the  last  before  the  entrance  on  the  Holy  hand,  of  the  water  which 

had  "followed''  the  people,  from  its  tirst  arrival  at  KVphidini,  through 

tlp-ir  wanderings.      The  water — so  the,  tradition  appears  to  have  run 

—was  granted  for  the  .-ake  ct'  .M  iriam,  lier  merit  being  that ,  at  tho 

p'-ril  el'  her  life,  .-he  had  watched  the  ark   in   which  lay   the   infant 

'.  It    followed    the  inarch    over   mountains    and   into  valleys, 

encircling   the  entire  camp,  and   1'iirni-hiiig  water  to  every   man  at 

own   tent    door.     This   it  did    till  her  death   (Num.  xx,  1).  at, 

which  time  it  d:  red  for  a  .  apparently  rendering  a  special 

act    necessary    on    each     future    oo-a.-ion    |or   its    evocation.       Tlie 

striking  of  the  rock  at   Kade-h  (  Num.  x\,  10)  was  the  lir.-t  of  these  ; 

the    dig-ingot'    the    Well     at     I  leer    l,y    t  he    -I  a  \ '  -   of    the    princes,    till) 

second  ;  Miriam's  well  at  la-t  found  a.lmmr  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  when-  at  certain  seasons  its  water  Mowed,  and  \\as 
resorted  to  for  healing  purposes  (Tar_um>  ( Inkelos,  and  1's.  .Ion. 
.Num.  xx,  1,  xxi,  is,  and  also  the  quotations  from  the  Talmud  in 
Lightfoot  on  John,  v,  4). 

§  7.  Allusion  to  event*  ///"/  are  I  noivn  to  have  ltuppcii<^l 
ujti  /•  //"  ilrittli  of  Moses. 

Under  this  head  will  be  placed  certain  passages  which 
bear  a  sort  of  negative  or  indirect  testimony  to  the  argument 
which  we  arc  pursuing.  Such  are  the  following: 

1.  TIIK  i.xru.sioN  »F  THI,  c  ANAANITES. 

And  Abrani  passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place  of  Sichem, 
unto  the  plain  of  Moreh.  And  the  Canaantie  n-a*  tin  n  in  the  land. 
(  n  NKSIS,  xii,  G. 

The  observation,  which  concludes  this  passage,  is  unmean- 
ing, if  the  Canaanites  were  still  in  the  land  when  the  book 
of  Genesis  was  written.  As  the  Canaanites  were  one  of  the 
nations  against  whom  Joshua  fought  after  Moses  was  dc;i<l, 
it  is  evident  that  Moses  could  not  have  written  these  WOK  Is, 
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but  that  they  must  be  referred  to  an  author  who  lived  when 
the  Canaanites  had  been  exterminated.  There  is  another 
passage  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  similar  import : 

And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdrnen  of  Abram's  cattle  and 
the  herd  men  of  Lot's  cattle  :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land.  GENESIS,  xiii,  7. 

The  inferential  force  of  these  passages,  proving  that  they 
were  written  after  the  expulsion  of  those  tribes  from  the 
Holy  Land,  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who  main- 
tain the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses.  The  expla- 
nation, which  Dr  Graves  gives  of  them,  cannot  be  listened 
to  for  an  instant. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Canaanites  had  been  expelled  when  this 
clause  was  -written  :  it  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  Canaanites 
were  even  at  that  time  in  the  land,  which  God  had  promised  to  give 
the  seed  of  Abram.     The  observation,  in  the  former  place,  may  have 
been  intended  to  illustrate  the  faith  of  Abram,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  obey  the  command  of  God,  by  sojourning  in  this  strange  land, 
though  even  then  inhabited  by  a  powerful  nation,  totally  uncon- 
nected with,  if  not  averse  to,  him ;  a  circumstance  intimated  by 
Abram's  remonstrance  to  Lot,  to  avoid  any  enmity  between  them, 
"because  they  were  brethren:"  as  if  he    had  said,  It  would  be 
extreme  imprudence  in  us,  who  are  brethren,  who  have  no  connexion 
or  friendship  but  with  each  other,  to   allow  any  dissension  to  arise 
between  us,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  strangers,  indifferent  or  even 
averse  to  us,  who  might  rejoice  at  our  quarrel,  and  take  advantage 
of  it  to  our  common  mischief :  "  for  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled"  even  "  then  in  the  land."     Another  reason  may  be  given 
why  Moses  noticed  the  circumstance   of  the  Canaanite  and    the 
Perizzite  having  been  then  in  the  land,  which  he,  immediately  after 
the  first  notice  of  it,  declares  that  God  promised  to   the  seed  of 
Abram.     The  Israelites  might  thus  be  most  clearly  satisfied,  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  purpose  of  God  to  give  them  this 
land  :  when  they  were  reminded,  that  at  the  very  time  this  purpose 
was  declared,  the  very  same  nation  possessed  the  country  who  now 
occupied  it. 

This  is  puerile,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question : 
the  introduction  of  the  little  word  even  into  the  text,  with- 
out any  authority  derived  from  the  original  Hebrew,  is 
unwarrantable.  The  expressions  "  And  the  Canaanite  was 
then  in  the  land,"  "  And  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelled  then  in  the  land,"  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by 
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the  writer  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to  show  that  the  land 
was  at  that  time  occupied  by  strangers,  that  Abraham  and 
Lot  were  not  its  masters,  and  therefore  were  obliged  to 
conduct  themselves  with  more  restraint  than  their  descend- 
ants who  drove  out  these  people  and  had  the  land  all  to 
themselves.  If  the  translators  of  our  Bible  understood  the 
passages  in  the  same  sense  as  Dr  Graves,  why  did  they  not 
adopt  a  less  ambiguous  mode  of  rendering  it  into  English, 
by  inserting  the  word  even,  or  by  placing  the  word  tin  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  have  the  force  of  <  /•<  //  tin  n  .' 
To  give  it  this  meaning,  they  ought  to  have  placed  it  the 
last  word  in  the  sentence;  thus — "  The  Canaanite  was  in  the 
land  then.'1  But  they  have  not  given  it  this  signification, 
neither  have  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate underst 1  tin-  w.ml  tin  />  in  that  sense.  The  former 

translates  the  passages  thus  : 

Q'I  b'i  Xav«;a«G/   -ri-i   •/.a.r^x.M  I'.ut    the    ( 'anaanitf's   thru   in 

•/r,v. — (!K\.  xii,  I'-.  hahited  the  land. 

Oi        \  -/.vaialc/  y.ai  u  <I>.;;-'a/G/  I'-ul    tin-    < 'aiiaanite.s    ainl    the 

ron    xaru/xc-jv     ?rt:     /','-. — <i;  PeiizziteB     then      inhabited     the 

xiii,  7.  land. 

The  Latin  \'nlgat'-.  also,  cunveys  the  same  signification: 

Chananseiu  aut<-in  tum-  n-at  in  Hut  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 

tiTia.      <  ii.N.  \ii,  6.  the  land. 

Eo  autem    teiujHae  ( 'hanaiK.-us  lint  nt  that  time  the  Canaanite 

ft    PliLTuzieus    huhitahant    in  and   1'eiix/itc  dwelt   in   that 

terra  ilia. — (lex.  xiii,  7.  land. 

-.  .u.i.rsiov  TO  TIII:  KIV  CSBAEL. 

The  next  jtassage  which  I  shall  adduce  is  still  more  deei- 
sive  of  the  agr  in  which  the  Pentateuch  was  written. 

GKM.-I-.  x\xvi,  .'50,  31.  Duke  1  >i.sln>n,  duke  Ivrr,  duke  Dislian  ; 
tin  »e  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  ll'-ri,  ani'iJiL'.  their  dukes  in  tin- 
land  «\'  Srir.  And  tliL-.-f  are  tin-  kin.^s  that  rei:_in-d  in  the  land  of 
Edoui.  heluiv  there  reigned  any  kin-  ovi  i  the  children  ,,!'  Israel. 

These  words  prove  a>  ]>lainly  as  words  c.-m  express,  that 
>inee  that  time  there  /«"/  been  kings  who  reigned  over 
Israel.  Now  the  first  king  of  Israel  was  Saul,  who  reigned 
'(id  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Yet  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  Pentateuch  is  the  work  of  Moses,  have  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  passage  by  ,-nj. posing  that  Mo-e- 
liimself  was  n  sort  of  king  over  Israel.  Thus  in  the  Family 
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Bible  is  given  in  the  following  note  upon  the  text  now 
under  consideration : 

Before  there  reigned  any  ling  over  the  children  of  Israel.]  Moses, 
having  recently  mentioned  the  promise  of  God  to  Jacob,  that  "  kings 
should  come  out  of  his  loins,"  observes  it  as  remarkable,  that  Esau's 
posterity  should  have  so  many  kings,  and  yet  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel  when  he  wrote  this  book.  Moses  might  have  written  this  by 
inspiration  or  he  might  well  write  it  without  a  spirit  of  prophesy ; 
and  we  might  affirm,  if  necessary,  that  his  meaning  is,  "  All  these 
were  kings  in  Edoni,  before  his  own  time  ;"  who  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  first  king  in  Israel,  DEUT.  xxxiii,  5  ;  for  he  truly  exercised 
royal  authority  over  them,  as  Selden  observes.  BP  PATRICK.  See 
the  note  on  Dent,  xxxiii,  5. 

To  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  referring  to  this  note, 
it  is  here  subjoined  : 

He  icas  king  in  Jeshurun.]  Many  persons  are  called  kings  in 
Scripture,  whom  we  should  rather  denominate  chiefs  or  leaders. 
Such  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  Moses  was  the  chief, 
the  leader,  the  guide  of  his  people,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  '  king,' 
but  he  was  not  king  in  the  same  sense  as  David  or  Solomon  was 
afterwards.  This  remark  reconciles  Gen.  xxxvi,  31,  '  These  kings 
reigned  in  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,'  for  Moses,  though  he  was  ling  in  an  inferior  sense,  yet  did 
not  reign,  in  the  stronger  sense,  over  the  children  of  Israel,  their 
constitution  not  being  monarchical  under  him.  Calmet's  Dictionary. 
Moses  was  king  ;  that  is,  iinder  God  the  supreme  ruler  and  governor 
of  Israel.  Bp  Patrick,  Dr  Wells.  Moses  was  a  prince  or  governor, 
he  gave  laws  and  ruled  the  people.  Bp  Kidder.  Was  appointed 
of  God  the  leader  and  governor  of  the  Israelites.  Pyle,  Bishop  Hall. 

These  notes,  so  far  from  reconciling  the  two  texts,  actually 
contradict  one  another.  Moses  "was  king,"  yet  it  was 
' '  in  an  inferior  sense ;"  he  "  was  not  king  in  the  same  sense 
as  David  or  Solomon."  This  style  of  interpretation  is 
highly  censurable  in  historical  criticism,  and  never  has  been 
allowed,  where  there  was  not  a  preconceived  notion,  or  a 
particular  theory  to  support.  The  truth,  however,  of  the 
texts  that  have  been  quoted,  lies  upon  the  surface,  and 
common  sense  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  interpreter.  The 
Pentateuch,  which  informs  us  that  there  had  been  up  to  that 
time  no  king  in  Israel,  was  not  written  until  there  actually 
was  a  king  in  Israel,  and  the  words,  he  was  king  in  Jeshu- 
•run,  applied  to  Moses,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter : 

9— 1> 
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they  form  part  of  a  chapter  describing  the  blessing  of  Moses, 
and  are  in  a  highly  poetical  or  declamatory  style,  showing 
that  '  king'  must  be  interpreted  not  literally,  but  metapho- 
rically, a  prince,  leader  or  governor,  as  it  is  rendered  in  that 
portion  of  the  note  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Kidder, 
Pyle,  and  Bishop  Hall. 

3.    THE    iT.A.MXG    OF    THE    MAXXA. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  uutil  they 
came  to  a  laud  inhabited  ;  they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

This  passage  might  perhaps  have  passed  unnoticed,  even 
though  Moses  died  at  least  one  month  before  the  fort}'  years 
were  expired,  as  we  road  in  Deuteronomy,  xxxiv,  8  : 

And  tin'  •  •hildivn  <>['  I>i\iel  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moali 
thirty  day-.  &C. 

The  expiv  —  i'>n,  forty  years,  might  be  undn-st  .....  1  in  round 
numbers,  W^ere  it  n«t  I'm-  til--  fart  that  tin-  uiaiina  had  not 
ceased  when  R£oB68  di<  d.  This  we  Irani  from  Joshua,  v,  1'J. 


maim  1  "li  the-  ni'-iTow  after  they  had  eaten  »!'  the  old 

corn  of  the  land  ;  neither  had  tin-  ehiMivn  of  Israel   manna  any 
more;  l;ut  they  did  eat   nf  tin-   fruit  <•!'  tlie  land  •      '        tan  thai 

IT. 

* 

It  appears,  then,  that  an  allusion  is  here  made  to  an 
event,  the  ceasing  of  the  manna,  which  is  known  not  to 
have  happened  until  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Tin-  relation 
of  its  ceasing  could  not,  thrivfuiv,  have  been  written  l'\ 
Moses. 

4.    THE    SINEW    THAT    WAS    NOT    I.ATI!X. 

The  thigh  of  Jacob  is  said  to  have  shrunk  after  his  inter- 

o 

view  and  wrestling  with  the  angel.     The  account  is  found 
in  Genesis,  xxxii,  31,  32. 

Arid  us  he  passed  uver  iVuuel,  the  sun  rose  upon  him,  and  In- 
halted  upon  his  thigh.  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of 
the  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh, 
unto  this  day  :  because  he  tuui-hcd  the  hulluw  of  Jacob's  thiidi  in 
the  sinew  that  shrank. 

This  reference  to  a  custom  still  existing  among  the 
Israelites  seems  decidedly  to  indicate  a  later  date  than  that 
of  Moses.  No  one  has  ventured  to  assert  that  the  Mosaic 
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law  was  observed  by  the  Jews  before  it  was  instituted  by 
Moses.  Now  the  words  of  the  passage  before  us  seem  to 
show  that  the  Israelites  had,  for  a  very  long  time,  abstained 
from  eating  the  sinew  which  shrank.  Moses  being  conscious 
that  this  custom  was  ordained  by  himself,  could  hardly  have 
used  such  language,  or  have  claimed  such  great  antiquity  as 
the  words  seem  to  indicate- 

§  8.  The  Pentateuch  betrays  a  more  advanced  state  of 
knowledge  than  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Moses. 

Many  expressions,  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  indicate  a 
more  advanced  state  of  knowledge  than  was  likely  to  exist 
among  the  Jews,  when  they  were  just  escaped  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  The  writer  introduces  these  expressions 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  leading  his  readers  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning  by  alluding  to  something  well  known 
among  them. 

This  peculiarity  is  observable  in  numerous  passages  which 
here  follow. 

1.  In  the  account  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  the 
garden  of  Eden,  which  runs  thus  : 

The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison :  that  is  it  which  compasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,*  where  there  is  gold  :  and  the  gold  of  that 
land  is  good ;  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone.  And  the 
name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth 
the  whole  land  of  Ethiopia.  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Hiddekel :  that  is  it  which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And 
the  fourth  river  is  Euphrates.  GENESIS,  ii,  11 — 14. 

The  first  three  of  these  rivers  were  little  known  to  the 
Israelites,  even  in  the  most  civilized  periods  of  their  com- 
monwealth :  they  therefore  required  to  be  more  fully  de- 
scribed ;  but  of  the  well  known  Euphrates  no  description  was 
necessary.  Yet  in  the  time  of  Moses  it  may  be  doubted 

*  The  land  of  Havilah,  mentioned  in  Genesis,  and  there  described  as  en- 
compassed, or  enclosed  rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  assigned,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  settlement  of  the  son  of  Gush, 
and  identified  with  the  province,  on  the  Persian  gulf,  now  denominated 
Hagar  or  Bahrein  ;  a  "district  anciently  watered,  as  we  gather  from  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  Pliny  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Texeira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  the  course  of  its  other 
channels,  ran  southward,  parallel  with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Bahrein  islands.  A  direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  preceding  writers, 
that  this  region  once  bore  the  name  of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  the  principal  of  the  Bahrein  islands  retain  to  this  day  the  original  name 
in  that  of  Aval. "— FOR STER,  vol.  ii,  p.  40. 
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whether  the  Israelites  were  not  in  too  ignorant  and  degraded 
a  state,  owing  to  their  severe  slavery  in  Egypt,  to  render 
the  above  distinction  at  all  applicable.  They  probably  knew 
less*  of  the  Euphrates  than  of  the  Gihon,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  another  name  of  the  Nile.  For  the  Septuagint,  trans- 
lating Jeremiah,  ii,  LS,  reads,  'the  river  Geon,'  where  the 
Hebivw  and  the  English  versions  have  the  '  waters  of  Sihor' 
in  connection  with  Kgypt  :  and  a  Latin  scholiast,  supposed 
to  be  Germanicns.  has  the  words  the  "Nile  which  is  also 
thought  to  be  the  Gi<>n,"  in  hi-  Scholia  on  the  PA"  nom&na 

Of   the   (  O'eek    port    AlMtU-. 

L'.   In  the  d  '-cription  of  the  ark  resting  on  Mount  Ararat 

And  tl:  ark  n  -;  d  in  tin-  »'\vntli  month,  oil  the  seventh  day  of 
tli-  iii'iuth,  upon  tin'  mountains  »f  Ararat. 

Now  the  mountain-  of  Ararat  are  situated  a  long  way  to 
the  north-c-i-t  <>f  the  H"!y  land,  and  the  l-raelites,  having 
never  crossed  tin-  .Ionian  l.ut  dwclliii'_;  in  tin-  Arabian 
wild'Tiir-^  during  all  th-  life  <,f  Moses,  would  ind  be  likely 
to  know  6V6D  wh«-r.-  .M.iimt  Ararat  was  to  l.e  found.  But 

in  later  times,  when  the  Jewa  were  in  correspondence  with 

forei--n  nations,  sUeh  a  di-niption  wiudd  br  intelligible  and 
appropriate. 

:!.    Ti  i^    v.nicwhat  the  sa  in.-  with  DamaSCUa    nn'ti- 

tioned  in  (;I;NI:SI>,  xiv.  \~>. 

And  lie  divid.-d  liini--lf  :i_:iin-t  tlp'in.  ]\>-  and  lii>  Jervanta,  by 
night,  and  }  1  tin-in  uuto  Hobali,  wliii'li  i-  "ii  tin-  If  ft  hand  of 

I )  unascus. 

Hobah    and    hama-ei,  .     ••Dually    unknown    \«    thr 

Krai'lite-,  when  they  tir-t  came  out  of  l'>gypt :  the  situation 
of  lloliah  c.,uld  not,  therefore,  be  more  clearly  explained 
by  reference  to  that  of  Damascus.  The  whole  of  Palestine 
lay  between  the  Uraelit.cs  and  Syria,  of  which  I 'amascu.s 
was  the  capital. 

*  T'  <iuii  ha.-  1    tu  \V.   A.  \Y[ right] .  author  of  tin- 

artirl,  •••!•;.  k-ii,1'  in  Dr.  sni  •  i     M, .    whose  work  app 

in;ui\   \iai>  after  mine.        JJiit  thi-  iiitVr<-ii'-i-  \\liii-li  lit-  ilra\\.--   ii"in  it  is  MTV 

.;nilur.     Jlc  v.  rit'.'-i  :  "It  ble  to  imagine  that  the  Gihon, 

-  .-cum-  say  the  Pison,  is  the  Nil''  ;  i»i  that  must  li.-'\'  li'-un  even  nmr< 
familiar  to  the  Israelites  than  the  Euphrates,  and  have  stood  as  little  in  need 
"i  a  tlctiiiiti"n.  It  would  have  needed  none  if  they  were  just  come  from 
rJgypt  ;  but  if  from  Babylon,  tin  y  w.uld  probably  know  very  little  about 
the  Nile,  and  the  fact  that  a  definitioD  ha>  I.een  given  seems,  therefore,  to 
imply  that  they  had  lately  come  from  Babylon. 
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-i.  A  similar  allusion,  less  applicable  in  the  time  of  Moses 
than  in  an  after- age,  is  found  in  GENESIS,  ix,  18. 

A.nd  the  sons  of  Xoah  that  went  forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and 
Ham,  and  Japheth :  and  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan. 

But  the  Israelites  knew  nothing  of  the  Canaanites  until 
after  the  death  of  Moses,  when  they  were  conducted  by 
Joshua  over  the  Jordan,  and  came  in  contact  with  the 
Canaanites,  Hivites,  and  other  nations,  who  at  that  time 
occupied  the  land  of  promise.  If,  however,  we  suppose  the 
Pentateuch  to  have  been  written  in  a  later  age,  when  the 
Canaanites  were  too  well  known  to  the  Israelites  by  repeated 
wars,  the  allusion  to  them  acquires  a  propriety  which  hardly 
belongs  to  it  at  a  time,  when  these  people  were  comparatively 
unknown. 

5.  A  fifth  instance  of  the  same  peculiarity  is  the  manner 
in  which  those  who  sold  Joseph  into  slavery  are  variously 
named,  in  one  passage  Ishnieelites,  in  another  Midianites. 

GENESIS,  xxxvii,  25 — 28.  And  they  [i.e.  Joseph's  brethren]  sat 
down  to  eat  bread  :  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  into 

Egypt- 

And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren,  "  What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay 
our  brother,  and  conceal  his  blood  ?  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to 
the  Ishmeelites,  and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our 
brother  and  our  flesh."  And  his  brethren  were  content. 

Then  there  passed  by  Midianites  merchantmen  :  and  they  drew 
and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeel- 
ites for  twenty  pieces  of  silver ;  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt, 

Here  the  merchants,  to  whom  Joseph  is  sold,  are  twice 
called  Ishmeelites,  and  once  Midianites.  Bishop  Patrick 
explains  the  inconsistency  in  the  following  extraordinary 
manner : 

Ishmeelites^  They  are  called  below  Midianites.  These'  people 
were  near  neighbours  to  each  other ;  and  were  joined  together  in 
one  company  or  caravan,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  the  custom,  even 
to  this  day,  in  the  East,  for  merchants  and  others  to  travel  through 
the  deserts  in  large  companies,  for  fear  of  robbers  or  wild  beasts. 

If  the  passage,  to  which  these  comments  are  annexed, 
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occurred  in  one  of  the  famous  Greek  or  Latin  historians, 
Livy,  Thucydides,  or  any  other,  such  a  note  would  not  be 
taken  as  sound  criticism,  because  none  of  tho-,e  able  writers 
would  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity  as  applying  two 
names,  known  to  be  distinct,  to  tin-  same  people,  within  the 
space  of  four  lines.  If  some  trivial  tale  contained  the  incon- 
sistency, the  mode  of  interpreting  it,  which  .Bishop  Patrick 
applies  to  the  passage  before  u-,  might  be  passed  over  with- 
out notice,  but,  even  then,  more  from  its  l,ring  of  no  impor- 
tance, than  from  its  soundness  or  its  propriety.  When  how- 
ever we  find  this  discrepancy  in  a  work,  which  is  really  the  most 
valuable  ho.  ,]<  in  the  \vorld,  and  by  hundreds  of  millions 
has  been  thoi:  be  di\iuely  inspired,  it  is  desirable  that 

such  an  inconsistency  or  di^eivpam-y  should  lie  cleared  up. 
Why  have  none  of  th-'  commentators  remarked  on  the 
singular  circumstance  of  their  being  l-hmaelitish  merchants 
at  all.  in  the  time  when  Jo-'i,h  was  sold  into  Eijypt  ? 

O»/    1 

[sbmael  \vas  Jacob's  uncle,  being  In-other  to  Isaac,  Jacob's 
father.  The  familv  ..!'  Nhmael  could  not  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  in  tlie  time  of  which  the  history  treats.  The 
mention  of  Nmiaelites,  in  the  text  before  us,  indicates  that 
the  writer  lived  man;  irations  later,  when  Ishmaeliii-h 

merchants  were  well  known.  Still  Less  likely  is  it  that 
there  were  Midianitish  merchants  in  those  days  ;  for  Midian 
-  •  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham,  and  as  we  may  infer 
from  GENESIS,  XXV,  _,  only  fifty-four  years  younger  than 
[saac.  At  all  events,  the  variation  in  the  name  of  this  tribe 
of  merchantmen  renders  it  impossible  that  Moses  could  have 
written  the  narrative,  unless  we  suppose  that,  when  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  describe  the  matter  accurately  and  defi- 
nitely, he  rather  chose  to  relate  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
pu/xle  all  future  .  to  its  .  meaninj 

ii.   The   Sidoniaii-  are  also   named,    where   we  should  not 
expect  it. 

DEVTI  i;o.vo\iv.  iii,  :».   \Vhidi  U.-nimn  tin-  Sidoniant  .•;,]]  Sinm,  - 
and  tin-  Ani'.riti-.i  call  it  Shenir. 

But  the  Sidonians  lived  a  long  way  otf  from  the  deserts  of 

f  Th,   writer  m  th,:  article  "Mi.lian"  in  I>r  Smith's  excellent  "Dictionary 
•  -  that  Midianitea  is  .  .piivalent  to  Arabs,  and  that  the 
shmaelite.s  were  a  tribe  of  Arabs.     Hut  this,  whilst  it  is  a  weak  conic,  i 
about  the  names,  doea  n.-t  help  us  to  e.\i,lain  the  anachronism  at  all 
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Arabia,  where  Moses  and  the  Israelites  wandered,  and  were 
probably  unknown  to  them.  The  passage  was  written  by 
some  one  who  not  only  knew  the  Sidonians  and  Amorites 
but  was  aware  that  his  readers  knew  them  also,  and  he 
mentions  them  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  narrative 
more  intelligible. 

7.  Meribah   is   another   similar   instance  of  minute   and 
needless  description. 

NUMBERS,  xx,  13.  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah;  because  the 
children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  Lord,  and  he  was  sanctified  in 
them. 

This  mode  of  specifying  the  place  was  less  necessary  in 
the  time  of  Moses  :  but  would  be  requisite  if  the  account  is  to 
be  referred  to  a  period  of  time,  a  thousand  years  later  than 
Moses ;  when  the  site  of  Meribah,  however  interesting, 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown. 

8.  The  same  observation  is  applicable  to  Beer  mentioned 
in  NUMBERS,  xxi,  16  : 

And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer  :  that  is  the  well  whereof  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  "  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will 
give  them  water." 

Both  of  these  texts  were  written  to  teach  the  Israelites 
the  great  things  which  God  had  done  for  their  ancestors 
under  Moses. 

9.  Nor  can  any  other  remark  be  made  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  town  of  Jericho  is  mentioned. 

NUMBERS,  xxii,  1.  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and 
pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jericho. 

Jericho  was  but  a  small  town ;  and  I  should  think 
unknown  to  the  Israelites,  before  they  crossed  the  Jordan. 

10.  The  bedstead  of  Og  is  named  as  an  object  of  antiqua- 
rian curiosity. 

DEUTERONOMY,  iii,  11.  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of 
the  remnant  of  giants;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron  : 
is  it  not  in  Rabbatli  of  the  children  of  Ammon  1  nine  cubits  was 
the  length  thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit 
of  a  man. 

Dr  Pyle  remarks  on  this  passage  : 
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It  is  probable,  that  either  Og  conveyed  his  iron  bedstead  with 
other  furniture  of  his  palace,  into  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  :  or  else  the 
Ammonites  had  taken  it  from  him  in  some  former  conquest,  and 
kept  it  as  a  monument  of  their  victory. 

Either  of  these  cases  would  be  probable,  if  it  could  be  first 
proved  that  Moses  wrote  this  verse,  and  that  he  knew  of  Oij's 
bed  being  kept  in  Rabbath.  But  Rabbath  was  not  taken  1  >y 
the  Israelites  until  the  time  of  David,  as  we  read  in  II  Sam. 
xii,  26.  "  And  Joab  fought  against  Rabbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  and  took  the  royal  city."  It  is  therefore  very 
unlikely  that  the  Israelites  knew  anything  about  the  bed- 
stead of  king  Og  until  then.  In  the  reign  of  David,  five 
hundred  years  had  passed  since  Og  lived,  and  his  bedstead 
had  consequently  then  become  an  object  of  curiosity*  :  l>ut 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  Moses  knew  any  tiling  about  this 
l.r.Uu-ad  of  kin-'  <  >•_:.  al'terwanU  30  famous. 

11.  We  may  perhaps  refer  to  thia  head  of  argument  certain 

pa->a<jv-,  in  which  tin-  Temple  is  oU.-uivly  prefigured 

The  Song  of  Moses  undoubtedly  i-  based  mi  some  original 
composition  which  had  been  handed  down  to  the  later  period 
of  the  .Ie\\-Mi  nation,    lint  its  archaisins,  though  not  wholly 
<  (faced,    have  been    softened   \>\  the    editor  into    harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bible.     In  this  Song,  at  Exodus,  xv,  i:> 
—  1  7,  we  read  : 

Thou  in  thy  mercy  ha-t  l<-d  fnrth  the  people  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed :  thnu    hast    guided   them  in  thy  strength    unto  thy    holy 
habitation  .........  T;  dt  bring  them  in  and  plant  them  in  the, 

mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in  the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thou 
hast  made  for  thee  to  dwell  in,  in  tin-  Sanctuary,  <  >  Lord,  which  tliy 
hands  have  established. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  words  "thy  holy  habita- 
tion" —  "Sanctuary"  -"place  for  thec  to  dwell  in  "  do  not 
point  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  as  already  built  when 
these  words  were  written. 

\-2.   A  >imilar  anachronism  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, xxiv,  7  :  where  in  the  prophesy  of  Balaam  the  name  of 
kin<r  of  Amalek,  is  mentioned  — 

O 


*  Like  the  great  bed  of  Ware,  which  is  still  shown  in  that  town,  though 
only  three  hundred  years  old. 
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He  [Israel]  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets,  and  his  seed 
shall  be  in  many  waters,  and  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
and  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

It  has  been  faintly  suggested  that  Agag  may  have  been  a 
name  common  to  all  the  kings  of  Amalek,  as  Pharaoh  was 
the  common  name  of  Egyptian  kings.  But  there  is  not  the 
slightest  proof  of  this  suggestion :  we  must  therefore  be  con- 
tent to  believe  that  Agag  was  king  of  the  Amalekites  four 
hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Balaam,  and  was  hewn  in 
pieces  by  Samuel  before  the  Lord  in  Gilgal. 

13.  The  last  instance  I  shall  adduce  is  the  distinctive 
manner  in  which  the  South  country  is  mentioned.  We  read 
in  GENESIS,  xii,  9  : 

And  Abrarn  journeyed  going  on  still  toward  the  South. 

It  is  true  we  need  not  infer  that  the  writer  intended  to 
denote  any  particular  place  or  tract  of  country  which  went 
by  the  specific  name  of  the  South.  But  in  the  next  chapter 
it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  same  word  as  having  any 
other  than  a  special  meaning. 

And  Abrarn  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he  and  his  wife  and  all  that 
he  had,  and  Lot  with  him,  into  the  South. 

A  traveller  coming  out  of  Egypt,  could  hardly  be  said  to 
go  up  into  the  South :  the  direction  is  wholly  towards  the 
North  ;  and  the  obvious  inference  is  that  the  South  of  Pales- 
tine is  the  country  into  which  Abraham  went ;  and  the 
omission  of  the  word,  which  would  have  fixed  more  clearly 
the  meaning  of  this  passage,  can  only  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  writer,  living  in  Palestine,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  add  words  which  every  reader  would  be  able  to 
supply  for  himself. 

§  9.  Variation  in  the  name  given  to  the  priest  of  Midian 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  to  Joshua. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Moses  should  designate  his  own 
father-in-law  by  three  different  names.  Yet  we  find  he  is 
called  in  one  passage  Reuel,  in  a  second  Jethro,  and  Raguel 
in  a  third.  The  first  passage  is  in  Exodus,  ii,  1G — '21. 

Now  the  priest  of  Midian  had  seven  daughters  :  and  they  came 
and  drew  water  and  filled  the  troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock. 
And  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them  away  :  but  Moses  stood  up 
and  helped  them,  and  watered  their  flock.  And  when  they  came 
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to  Reuel  their  father,  he  said  "  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon 
to-day  ?"  And  they  said  "An  .Egyptian  delivered  us  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  shepherds,  and  also  drew  water  enough  for  us  and  watered 
the  flock."  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters,  "  And  where  is  he  ? 
why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the  man?  call  him  that  he  may  eat  bread." 
And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the  man  :  and  he  gave  Moses 
Zipporah  his  daughter. 

Here  he  is  plainly  called  Reuel,  but  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  same  book,  verse  1,  he  is  as  evidently  designated  by 
the  name  Jethro. 

"\Vhen  Jethro,  the  priest  <»f  Midian.  Mcses'  father-in-law,  heard  of 
all  that  God  had  done  for  Mosea  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and  thai 
the  Lord  had  bn  night  Nrarl  .,('  Kgypf  ;  then  -Jethro,  Moses'  father-in- 
law,  tnnk  Zipporah,  M..-.  B'  wife,  after  he  had  senl  her  hack,  &c. 

In  a  thin!  ]<  tin-  same  man  i>  called  Manuel,  accord- 

ing to  the  text  of  our  autlmri/ed  version. 

\i'Mi;i :i:-,      .  And    M.>->  ,    >aid    unto    Hobab,   the  son  of 

Raguel   the   Midi, mite,    Moses'   lath.-r-in-law,    ••  We  arc  journeying 
untu  the  plare,"  iVc. 

In  the  last  of  these  passages  thr  ditl'er-nce  between  Reuel 
and  Raguel  is  to  be  a-eribed  to  tin-  fact  that  our  version  of 
the  Bible  was  ,-nti-ustcd  to  different  translators,  who  adopted 
each  his  own  mode  nf  roml'Ting  names,  and  took  no  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  that  want  of  uniformity  which  may  now 
in  several  cases  be  observed.  The  names  in  the  original  are 
composed  of  til-  >ame  lleluv\\-  letters  Sx^i  ROUAL,  ;md 
should  liave  l.een  reiidnvd  1  .y  tlir.sam.-  Icttei's  in  English: 
but  the  variation  which  occurs  in  the  other  |ia-s;igc  that  has 
been  cited  admits  of  no  explanation,  although  some  com- 
mentators have  vainly  endeavoured  to  show  that,  the  son  of 
Raguel,  Hobab,  who  is  named  in  Numbers,  x,  I'll,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  that  Raguel  consequently  was 
not  the  father  but  grandfather  of  the  Hebrew  legislator. 

History  produce-,  t;.\\-  instances, even  in  profane  literature, 
of  names  thus  confused;  and  fe\\-  books  can  be  mentioned  in 
which  the  writer,  de.serihjng  a  near  n-lativc  of  his  own,  has 
called  him  by  two  dilfnx-nt  appellations  with  no  allusion  to 
his  identity  or  reason  for  his  being  so  variously  named.  The 
interpretation  which  1  put  on  this  and  other  remarkable 
passages,  simplifies  the  whole  matter:  the  two  different 
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accounts  have  been  taken  from  separate  documents,  and  the 
Pentateuch,  where  they  meet,  is  consequently  a  compilation, 
and  not  an  original  work. 

A  similar  variation  will  be  found  between  those  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  name  of  Joshua  occurs  : 

EXODUS,  xxiv,  13.  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua  : 
and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God. 

NUMBERS,  xiii,  16.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which  Moses 
sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses  called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun 
Jehoshua. 

DEUTERONOMY,  xxxii,  44.  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the 
words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  he  and  Hoshea  the  son 
of  Nun. 

Thus  four  forms  of  the  name  occur  in  our  Bibles,  but  in 
the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Vulgate  translations, 
there  are  only  two,  occasioned  by  the  change  of  name  re- 
corded in  Numbers,  xiii,  16,  which  is  denoted  by  Osee  and 
Jehoshua  in  the  English,  by  AUO-JJ  and  i-faou;  in  the  Greek,  and 
by  Osee  and  Josue  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  translation. 

§  10.  Argument  derived  from  the  use  of  the  expression 

"  unto  this  day." 

There  is  a  remarkable  mode  of  expression,  occurring  in 
several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  Moses,  or  indeed  of  any  one,  having  written  it  until 
long  after  the  time  of  the  events  related  in  the  order  of  the 
history  :  I  mean  the  words  "  until  this  day,"  by  which  is  of 
course  meant  the  day  or  time  when  the  author  lived  and 
wrote  his  history.  As  this  expression  occurs  in  some  of  the 
passages  which  have  been  already  cited  for  other  purposes, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  but  to  refer  to  the  places 
where  they  are  given,  and  to  cite  at  present  the  remaining 
passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  where  the  same  expression  is  to 
be  found.  It  must  however  be  premised  that  in  some  of 
these  the  expression  "unto  this  day,"  is  appropriate  as 
referring  to  the  time  of  Moses  himself,  but  in  others,  where 
the  principal  event  belongs  to  the  age  of  Moses,  and  the 
result,  effect,  or  other  posterior  event  is  referred  to  a  future 
age,  we  can  only  conclude  that  the  writer,  in  whose  life-time 
the  posterior  event  happened,  lived  at  a  later  period  than 
the  age  of  Moses, 
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I.  The  first  place  in  which  these  words  are  found,  is 
Genesis,  xix,  37  : 

And  the  first-born  [i.e.  of  the  daughters  of  Lot]  bare  a  sou,  ami 
called  his  name  Moab  :  the  same  is  the  father  of  the  Moabites  unto 
1hi±  day. 

Here,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
the  writer.  The  whole  period  of  time,  during  which  Moab 
existed  as  a  nation,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  words  '  unto 
this  day.'  If,  however,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Moahites 
did  not  exist  as  a  nation  in  the  time  of  Moses,  this  passage 
would  furnish  the  same  proof  which  is  drawn  from  others 
where  the  words  occur,  that  Moses  could  not  have  been  the 
writer.  But  as  the  Moahite>  were  probably  a  tribe,  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  words  before  us  may  have 
been  written  even  by  M..M^  himself. 

-I.  In  Genesis,  mi,  1  k  we  ivad  as  follows  : 

An>l  Ahrahani  c.illfd  tin-  name  of  that  plan*  Jehovah-  jiivh  :  a>  it 
-;ii,.l  /,.  I  .  In  tin-  iiinunt  of  the  Lord  it  -hall  he  seen. 

This  verso  also,  as  far  as  concerns  the  words  'unto  this 
day,'  may  have  been  written  l>v  M'  -•  9  luit  it  is  not  equally 
obvious  in  what  sense  M  ••>.-;  could  l>e  made  to  say  that 
his  read-Ts  might  ^till  see  the  place  Jehovah-jireh.  He 
had  never  seen  it  himself,  and  prohaMy  kne\v  nothing 
al.uut  it.  Jehovah-jireh  was  in  Canaan:  and  the  Israelites 
had  hitherto  had  no  communication  with  the  people  of  that 

country. 

:•.  The  third  place,  where  we  find  the  same  words  'unto 
this  day,'  Gen.  xxxii,  :>2,  has  been  already  cited  at  page  \'.>'2. 
This  instance,  however,  has  no  similarity  to  the  two 


.     The   custom  of   refraining  from  eating  the   sinew 
which  shrank,  i-1  nowhere  shown  in  the  Uible  to  have  existed 

1  1.  -fore  the  time  of  M<>,rs:  it  was  he  who  instituted  the 
i  iistoni,  wherefore  it  would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  ///';/- 
to  advert  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  custom  had  lasted. 
It  could  by  no  possibility  have  lasted  longer  than  a  f<-w 
years.  A  law-giver  who  alludes  to  a  custom,  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  originator,  says  Wherefore  we  still  observe 
the  custom  at  the  present  day,"  not  "  until  this  day."  The 
word  v  iit'il  denotes  a  prior  date  and  a  posterior  date,  "/''""' 
the  former  c  /<//'/  the  latter,'  and  in  general  implies  a 
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interval.     Such  an  interval  cannot  be  traced,  if  Moses  wrote 
the  words  "  until  this  day." 

4.  A  fourth  instance  may  be  quoted,  which  occurs  at 
Deuteronomy,  iii,  14. 

Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the 
coasts  of  Geshuri  and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after  his  own 
name  Bashan-Havoth-Jair  unto  this  day. 

Equally  impossible  is  it  to  look  on  these  words  as  written 
by  Moses ;  for  we  read  in  Numbers,  xxxii,  41,  that  the 
exploits  of  Jair  took  place  in  the  life-time  and  under  the 
chief  command  of  Moses  himself. 

§  11.  Allusion  to  the  want  of  a  regular  government. 
In  the  12th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  we  find  a  variety 
of  admonitions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites 
should  conduct  their  various  offerings  and  sacrifices,  when 
they  should  come  into  the  promised  land.  In  verse  8,  we 
read : 

Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that  we  do  here  this  day,  every 
man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

This  is  the  very  expression  which  occurs  so  often  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  in  reference  to  the  time  when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the  same  form  of 
expression  should  occur  in  the  text  before  us,  and  leads  to 
the  suspicion  that  it  was  written  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  author  who  uses  the  same  form  of  words  elsewhere. 
The  following  note  on  Deuteronomy,  xii,  8,  is  from  Bishop 
Patrick  : 

Ecery  man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  oicn  eyes.]  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  was  no  good  order  kept  among  them,  or  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  where  they  pleased  :  but  that  in  such  an 
uncertain  state,  when  they  were  removing  from  place  to  place,  many 
took  the  liberty  in  those  matters  to  do  as  they  thought  good. 

This  annotation,  like  too  many  similar  ones  found  in 
our  Commentaries,  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
words  "  every  man  doing  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes" 
can  have  two  different  meanings.  There  may,  no  doubt, 
be  different  degrees  of  force  attached  to  the  words  :  but,  in 
kind,  their  meaning  is  invariable :  they  imply  a  great 
license,  unrestrained  by  a  settled  and  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  state  of  license  certainly  did  not  prevail  in 
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the  time  of  Moses,  whose  punishments  of  crime  were,  in  all 
cases,  prompt  and  severe.  I  therefore  refer  the  form  of 
speech  to  a  later  day,  even  to  those  lawless  times  which 
followed  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BOOK     OF    JOSHUA    EXAMINED — ANACHRONISMS    AND    OTHER 

INTERNAL    EVIDENCE,    SHOWING    THAT    IT   WAS    \\  KITTEN 

IN     A     I.ATI.U    A(iE. 

THE  Book  of  Joshua    is  generally  understood  to  have  been 

written  by  tin-  -.Treat  captain  whose  name  it  bearSj  and  who 
succeeded  Moses  in  tin-  supreme  command  of  the  Israelitish 
people.  In  support  <>f  this  opinion  the  same  arguments  are 
usually  adduced  which  have  IM-I-H  cited  in  the  previous  part 
of  this  work  concern ii I--  the  Hooks  of  Moses,  GENERAL 
»«>N>.I-:NT  and  IVIT.KNAI.  I:VII>KN<  i:.  I  use  the  expres 
•f^ucral  instead  of  univer-al  consent,  because,  if  the  reader 
will  turn  l>ack  to  page  (',:>,  where  an  account  i-  -iveii  of  the 
supposed  author  of  this  book,  he  will  observe,  that  "there  i.-. 
not  a  perfect  agreement  among  the  learned,  respecting  the 
author  of  this  book."  Even  this  modified  form  of  expression 
loses  much  of  it-  force,  when  we  consider  that  no  ancient 
author,  either  sacred  or  profane,  before  the  C'hristian  era, 
mentions  the  name  of  Joshua  or  gives  the  least  hint  that. 
there  was  any  book  written  by  him  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  waste  time  in  refuting  the  argument  of 
.••ral  consent,  which  means  nothing  more  than  a  va<me 

o  o 

opinion,  entertained  by  some  but  rejected  by  others,  and  only 
inning  to  show  itself  fourteen  hundred  years  after  tin- 
death  of  Joshua. 

But  the  second  argument,  of  internal  evidence,  requires  to 
benoticedjbecaase  it  is  put  forward  with  more  confidence,  on 
the  strength  of  two  passages  which  occur  in  the  book  before 
us.  The  first  of  these  is  JOSHUA,  v,  1  : 

And  it  came  to  pass,  Avhen  all  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which 
were  on  the  ti«l>-  dan  wf-hvanl.  :nnl  all  the  kin  of  the 
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Canaanites  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up 
the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  the  children  of  Israel,  UNTIL  WE 
WERE  PASSED  OVER,  that  their  heart  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit 
in  them  any  more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

Bishop  Tomline  remarks  on  this  passage  : 

The  use  of  the  word  "  we  "  proves  that  this  book  was  written  by 
Joshua,  or  by  some  one  else  alive  at  the  time. 

This  inference  is  obvious,  and  cannot  be  objected  to,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  words  of  the  text,  until  WE  were 
passed  over,  are  a  correct  translation  of  the  corresponding 
words  in  the  original  Hebrew  Bible.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case :  the  passage  before  us  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the 
Bible  which  have  been  corrupted  by  time,  and  the  error  has 
arisen  in  the  present  instance  from  a  confusion  between  the 
Hebrew  words  ijnas  Aberanoo  "  we  passed  over  "  and  cini: 
Aberocm  "he  caused  them  to  pass  over."  These  words  are  very 
similar,  and  though  the  common  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
now  reads  ABERANOO,  which  gives  the  sense  of  "  we  passed 
over,"  yet  this  was  not  the  old  reading  of  the  passage,  but 
ABEROOM  "he  [i.e.  God]  caused  them  to  pass  over,"  and 
among  the  various  readings  of  the  text  ABEROOM  actually  is 
found.  The  Hebrew  letter  o  M  has  in  some  way  or  other 
been  divided  into  the  two  letters  i  and  3,  N  u,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  this  has  happened,  without  ascribing 
either  carelessness  or  dishonesty  to  the  copyist.  The  materials 
on  which  we  write,  whether  paper,  vellum,  or  parchment,  are 
apt  to  imbibe  grease  from  contact  with  the  hand  or  with 
other  things,  and  the  two  last  materials  have  it  frequently  in 
their  own  nature.  A  slight  vein  of  grease  interrupting  the 
pen  would  resolve  the  Hebrew  letter  M  into  two  parts  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  letters  N  U,  and  the  next  copyist  would 
thus  perpetuate  an  error  which,  as  has  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  might  run  through  many  hundred  years  before 
it  was  detected.  The  translators  of  the  Bible,  not  perceiving 
this  error,  and  perhaps  tempted  to  make  a  choice  which 
would  attach  to  the  book  the  value  of  a  contemporary  record, 
have  given  the  passage  that  interpretation  which  has  misled 
so  many  critics,  and  on  which  is  built  so  fallacious  a  theory. 

That  the  error  is  such  as  I  describ3  it,  and  consequently 
that  the  theory  built  upon  it  is  fallacious,  must  inevitably 

10 
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result  from  the  accuracy  of  our  present  statement,  which 
becomes  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  from  the  concurrence 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translations.  In  the  former 
of  these  the  words  which  are  rendered  in  our  own  version 
"  until  we  were  passed  over,"  are, 

iv  TW  biafiamiv  aiiroij  in  their  passing  over. 

And  the  passage  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  in  accordance  : 

donee  trausirent  until  they  parsed  over. 

In  the  German  translation  of  the  Bible  also  the  error  has 
been  corrected,  and  the  proper  reading  of  the  word  restored. 

It  appear-,  then,  that  the  first  passage  which  has  been 
made  the  ha-is  for  the  belief  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  a 
contemporary  writing,  has  been  ineorrectly  translated  incur 
common  Knglish  I'.iMe-,  and  eoiiM  o^ieiitly  the  opinion  built 
upon  it  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  second  passage  whieh  has  been  seleeted  as  proving 
that  the  Book  of  .Joshua  was  written  in  or  immediately  after 
the  time  of  ,b>-]ma,  i-  found  in  Chapter  vi,  verse  '2~>. 

Joshua  ,-aveil  Kahub  the  harlot  alive,  and  her   lather's  household 

.  all    that    she    hud  ;   "////  >/«    iln'il/J/i  /'//  /-/«/,/  int/n  t/tix  ilui/  ;   be- 

lie   hid    the  \\hirh    ,lii.-luia    .sent    i»    spy    out 


It  is  argued  that  if  she  was  dwelling  in  Israel  even  unto 
this  day,  i.r.  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  the  book  must  have 
l.reii  written  in  the  life-time  of  K.-iliab. 

It  may  be  replied  to  this  that  even  if  Raliab  was  alive 
when  the  Book  of  Joshua  was  written,  the  words  'even 
until  this  dn\  to  imply  that  many  years  had  elapsed, 

and    that   llahab  was    eonsei|in  ntly    a    very    old    woman. 
Joshua,  also,  must  have  been  a  long  time  dead;  for  he  was 
more  than  eighty   years  old  when  tin-  eity  of  Jericho  was 
taken. 
But  it  is  an  error  to  infer  that  Hahab  \\  as  ali\  «•  when  the  pas- 

%6  before  us  \\as  v,  i-itten.  It  me;,  us  that  her  descendants 
e  then  still  livingamong  tin  I  >  .  lites,  and  not  she  herself  . 
This  i.-,  one  of  the  most  eomnion  forms  of  speech  found  in  all 
the  .1.  wish  writings:  Moab,  Aimn...n,  1-iael,  denote,  not  the 
individuals  who  bore  those  n  .  but  the  whole  of  their 
posterity.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  instances  of  this 
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form  of  speech  :    one  only  may  suffice.     In  the   Book   of 
Judges,  i,  3,  we  read  : 

Judah  said  unto  Simeon  his  brother,  "  Come  up  with  me  into  my 
lot,  that  we  may  fight  against  the  Canaanites  :  and  I  likewise  will 
go  with  thee  into  thy  lot."  So  Simeon  went  with  him. 

As  Judah  and  Simeon  had  been  dead  two,  three,  or  perhaps 
even  four  hundred  years,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  their  de- 
scendants, and  not  themselves,  who  made  a  covenant  to  assist 
one  another  in  subjugating  the  Canaanites. 

As  no  other  passages  have  been  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Joshua  to  furnish  Internal  Evidence  that  it  was  written 
during  or  soon  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  we  may  at  once 
proceed  to  enumerate  the  passages  which  furnish  internal 
evidence  that  it  certainly  was  not  written  until  long  after 
his  time. 

I  shall  briefly  notice  each  passage  by  itself,  following  the 
order,  not  of  a  regular  argument  digested  under  separate 
heads,  but  of  the  chapter  and  verse  where  these  passages 
occur. 

CHAP,  iv,  9.  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  midst  of 
Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet  of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  stood  ;  and  they  are  there  unto  this  day. 

If  the  stones  had  not  been  there  a  long  time,  the  writer  of 
the  book  would  not  have  used  such  an  expression.  It  would 
have  been  in  no  wise  remarkable  that  the  twelve  stones  or 
pillars  should  have  stood  forty  or  fifty  years  ;  but  the  writer 
means  that  they  had  stood  five  hundred,  or  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand years. 

CHAP,  iv,  14.  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight 
of  all  Israel ;  and  they  feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

Again,  at  chapter  vi,  verse  27, — we  read  : 

So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua  ;  and  his  fame  was  noised  through- 
out all  the  country. 

If  Joshua  wrote  this  of  himself,  the  words  are  a  serious 
imputation  of  his  modesty ;  if  written  by  a  contemporary, 
the  information  conveyed  by  them  could  hardly  have  been 
necessary  ;  but  if  written  by  an  historian  in  a  later  age,  the 
passage  becomes  both  natural  and  appropriate. 

10—2 
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CHAP,  v,  3.  And  Joshua  made  him  sharp  knives  and  circumcised 
the  children  of  Israel  at  the  hill  of  the  Foreskins. 

Bishop  Patrick  observes  on  this  verse  : 

Some  understand  the  Hebrew  words  thus  translated,  C.iheah- 
haaraloth,  to  he  the  name  hy  which  the  place  where  they  were  cir- 
cumcised was  afterwards  called. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  name  "was  given  to  the  place 
afterwards  from  the  deed  done  there  by  Joshua:  the  expres- 
sion evidently  savours  of  a  later  age,  to  explain  a  local  name 
of  which  the  origin,  by  lapse  of  time,  had  been  forgotten. 

CHAP,  v,  9.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  "This  day  have  1 
rolled  aw;iy  the  iepn>ach  "('  l'.,-ypt  from  oil'  you."  "Wherefore  tho 
name  of  the  place  i.s  called  (iil^al  unto  this  day. 

Writers  are  not  so  particular  in  recording  the  reasons  why 
places  are  named.  whilst  the  fact  is  fn-h  in  the  memory  of 
every  one:  and  in  the  verse  hei'oiv  us  this  mark  of  a  later 

:ige  is  strengthened  l,y  the  additional  words  ,inf<>  Ilii*  </*'//. 

CHAP,  vii,  _(>.   And  tliey  rai-<  >1  ovei  him  (  A  el  mi  |  a  gieal   licap  of 
stones  untn  this  day.      So  the  I. mil  tunn-d  tr»ni  1  he  lieteeiiess  of  \\\< 
\yinTeti'ie  the  name  of  that  place  vas  called  the    valley   of 
A.  ln.r  Hutu  this  day. 

CHAI-.  viii,  L1.^ — 1^0.  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  anil  made  it  an  hc.ip 
for  evil,  even  a  desolation  unto  this  day.  And  the  kin^  of  Ai  1m 
handed  on  a  tree  until  e\entide  :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  down 
.li'.-hua  commanded  that  they  should  take  his  carcase  down  from  the 
tree,  and  ca>t  it  at  the  entering  of  the  -ate  of  the  city,  and  ' 
therenn  a  ^reat  heap  of  stones,  //mf  fi  iiiuiiuth  unto  this  day. 

The  words  ///at  rerun! IK fh  do  not  occur  in  the  original 
Hebrew:  they  have  been  added  by  the  translators  to  make 
the  sense  complete.  The  only  inference  which  both  tl 
la-t  rpuoted  passages  cany  with  them,  concerning  the  age 
when  they  were  written,  is  that  it  was  a  very  long  time  after 
the  death  of  Achor  in  the  first  text,  and  of  tin;  king  of  Ai  in 
the  second.  A  similar  inference  is  deduced  from  the  verse 
which  follows : 

CHAP,  ix,  1*7.  And  Joshua  made  them  [the  Gibeonites]  that  day 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  l<  >r 
the  altar  of  the  Lord,  even  m/to  (lii*  i/m/,  in  the.  place,  n'hirh  /"• 
should  choose. 

The  "  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose  "  was  finally 
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Jerusalem,  and,  if  the  words  were  written  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Israelitish  government,  the  Lord  had  already  chosen 
Jerusalem  to  be  the  site  of  his  Temple  and  the  place  of  his 
worship. 

CHAP,  x,  1.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Aclonizedec  king  of 
Jerusalem  had  heard  how  Joshua  had  taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly 
destroyed  it ;  &c. 

This  chapter  is  full  of  names  that  did  not  exist  until 
many  years  afterwards,  some  more,  some  less.  The  first  is 
Jerusalem,  which  was  formerly  called  Jebusi  and  did  not 
receive  the  name  of  Jerusalem  until  the  reign  of  David, 
proving  that  the  book,  in  which  the  word  Jerusalem  occurs, 
was  not  written  until  the  reign  of  David,  or  that,  if  written 
before  that  time,  it  has  since  been  interpolated.  Of  these 
two  probabilities  the  former  is  the  stronger :  because  we 
find  it  confirmed  by  the  last  verse  of  the  same  chapter : 

CHAP,  xv,  63.  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  them  out  :  but  the  Jebusites 
dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  these  words  can  apply  only  to 
the  few  years  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of 
Joshua ;  for,  say  the  Commentators,  the  Jebusites  were 
then  driven  out,  as  we  read  the  account  in  Judges,  i,  7.  8. 
We  shall  find,  on  enquiry,  that  they  were  not  then  driven 
out ;  at  least,  it  is  not  so  stated,  nor  can  any  such  meaning 
be  inferred  from  the  narrative  there  contained. 

JUDGES,  i,  7.  8.  And  Adonibezek  said,  "Threescore  and  ten 
kings,  having  their  thumbs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered 
their  meat  under  my  table  :  as  I  have  done,  so  God  hath  requited 
me."  And  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  he  died. 

Now  the  children  of  Judah  had  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  had 
taken  it,  and  smitten  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  the 
city  on  fire. 

The  Jebusites,  no  doubt,  fled  out  of  the  city,  before  it  was 
set  on  fire,  and  the  children  of  Judah  then  took  possession ; 
but  a  portion  of  it,  the  citadel,  was  certainly  in  their  hands 
in  the  time  of  David,  and  the  two  nations  seem  to  have 
lived  together  in  the  city  and  adjoining  territory,  at  peace, 
during  the  whole  time  that  the  Judges  bore  rule.  This  will 
appear  more  fully  from  the  quotations  which  will  be  given 
in  the  next  chapter. 
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Bethhoron  is  next  mentioned  at  verse  10,  and  was  built 
by  an  Israelitish  lady  after  the  conquest,  as  we  learn  from 
I  Chron.  vii,  23,  24 : 

And  when  he  [Ephraim]  went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  1'xTiah,  because  it  went  evil  with 
his  honse.  And  his  daughter  was  Sherali,  who  built  Ueth-horon 
the  nether,  and  the  upper,  and  Uzzen-sherah. 

The  comparison  of  these  texts  involves  an  anachronism. 
Sherah  was  only  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Jacob — thus  : 
Joseph,  Ephraim,  Beriah,  Sherah.  Whether  the  Israelites 
remained  4. So  years  or  only  21.5 — for  there  is  a  great  varia- 
tion between  the  texts  of  Scripture  on  this  subject — it  is 
impossible  that  only  one  generation,  J'.eriah,  could  have 
intervened  between  Kphraim,  who  was  a  child  when  Jacob 
went  d<i\vn  into  Kgypt,  and  Sherali  who  built  Bethhoron. 

CHAP,  x,  !.">,  1  t.  And  tin-  sun  sto.,,1  still,  and  the  moon  stayed, 
until  the  pen], ]c  had  avenged  themselves  upon  tlicir  enemies.  Is 
not  this  written  in  the  ln.nk  of  .la-h.T  /  So  the  >nn  stood  still  iii 
the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about  a  whole  .lav. 
And  there  was  no  day  like  th  re  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord 

hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man  :    for  the  Lord  fon-ht  i'..r  Israel. 

Here  we  obtain  a  fact  that  bears  with  great  force  upon 
our  present  argument.  The  write)  of  the  book  of  .Joshua. 
( I  notes  an  earlier  work,  to  which  he  refers  his  readers  for  a 
more  full  account  of  the  miracle  which  he  records,  namely 
the  arresting  the  sun  and  moon  in  their  course  that  the 
Israelites  might  be  avenged  on  their  enemies.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  Joshua  himself,  who  wrought  that 
miracle,  could  have  referred  his  readers  to  another  book  in 
which  a  better  account  of  it  was  to  be  found.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  a  compiler,  in  a  later  age,  finding  this 
miraculous  event  well  described  in  a  book  still  popular  in 
his  time,  called  the  Book  of  Jasher,  should  have  referred  his 
readers  to  that  book,  for  further  information. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  observation  elicited  by  the  mention 
made  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  in  this  place.  The  same  work  is 
quoted  in  II  SAMUEL,  i,  17.  l«s  : 

And  David  lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  sen.  Also  ho  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  use  of  the  bow;  behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher. 
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Here  we  learn  that  the  Book  of  Jasher  contains  the  nar- 
rative of  king  David  teaching  his  subjects  the  use  of  archery 
in  war.  The  Book  of  Jasher  was  therefore  written  in  or 
after  the  reign  of  David :  and  the  Book  of  Joshua,  which 
quotes  the  Book  of  Jasher,  must  have  been  written  later 
still. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
'  Book  of  Jasher,'  Sepher  Hayashur,  as  it  might  be  written 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  was  a  collection  of  national  poems, 
and  others,  that  it  was  in  part  at  least  a  chronicle  of  events, 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  successive  writers,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Mediaeval  Chronicles  were  continually  aug- 
mented in  many  of  the  monasteries.  But  of  this  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  any  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the 
interval  between  Joshua  and  David's  reign,  about  500  years, 
full  of  wars  and  revolutions,  forbids  us  to  think  that  such  an 
explanation  can  be  accepted. 

The  burial-place  of  the  five  kings  was  marked  out  to 
posterity  by  a  lasting  monument,  a  heap  of  stones  which 
Joshua  caused  to  be  placed  over  the  cave  where  they  were 
buried. 

CHAP,  x,  27.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  going  down 
of  the  sun,  that  Joshua  commanded,  and  they  took  them  down  off 
the  trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein  they  had  been  hid, 
and  laid  great  stones  in  the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  unto  this 
very  day. 

CHAP,  xiii,  13.  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel  expelled  not 
the  Geshurites  nor  the.  Maachathites  :  but  the  Geshurites  and  the 
Maachatliites  dwell  among  the  Israelites  until  this  day. 

CHAP,  xiv,  14.  Hebron  therefore  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb 
tlie  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite  unto  this  day,  because  that  lie 
wholly  followed  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  And  the  name  of  Hebron 
before  was  Kirjath-Arba ;  which  Arba  was  a  great  man  among  the 
Anakims  ;  and  the  land  had  rest  from  war.  [See  xv,  13 — 19.] 

Every  part  of  this  verse  shows  a  later  writer  and  a  later 
age.  The  city  had  lost  its  ancient  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Hebron :  it  had  become  the 
inheritance  of  Caleb,  by  which  is  implied  that  Caleb  was  dead 
and  his  descendants  were  in  possession  of  it,  until  this  day, 
i.e.  for  a  great  length  of  time.  And  this  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  concluding  words,  "  And  the  land  had  rest  from  war." 
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The  war  of  the  invasion  was  over,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
had  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  when  the  Book  of 
Joshua  was  written. 

CHAP,  xv,  8,  9,  10.  And  the  border  went  up  by  the  valley  of  tlio 
son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of  the  JEDUSITE  ;  UK-  *niif  I*  ,/<  rn- 
i«il<  HI  :  :ind  the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
lieth  before  the  valley  of  Hinnom  westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  valley  of  the  giants  northwards :  and  the  border  was  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  Xephtoah, 
and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  mount  Ephron  ;  and  the  border  was 
drawn  to  BAALAH,  ichich  is  Kir/nth-/,  uri/n  :  and  tin-  border  compassed 
from  Baalah  westward  unto  mount  Seir,  and  passed  along  unto  the 
side  of  mount  JEARIM,  ichich  /.v  Clu'Hthm,  on  the  north  side,  and  went 
down  to  J.eth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to  Tirunah. 

The  observations  made  in  CHAPTER  xiii,  concerning  the 
anachronisms  which  occur  in  the  names  of  places,  apply  in 
all  their  force  to  this  passage  ;  wr  liavt  three  distinct  places 
here  mentioned,  each  of  them  designated  both  l>v  its  ancient 
and  modern  appellation,  Jebusi,  Jerusalem — Baalah,  Kirjath- 
jearini — mount  Jearim,  ( 'he>alon. 

CHAP,  xvi,  10.  And  tin •>•  [///.  A'/ <///•<////, /As]  dravc  not  out  thoCana- 
anites  that  dwelt  in  ( irvcr  :  but  the  ( 'anaanites  dwell  among  tho 
Ephiaiznitee  unto  tlu's  day,  and  si-rve  under  tiilmte. 

CHAP,  xvii,  1-2,  Kl  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities,  but  the  ('anaanites  would 
dwell  in  the  land.  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  waxen  strong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanites  to  tribute  ;  but  did 
not  utterly  drive  them  out. 

Compare  with  this  the  account  given  in  Judges,  i,  28 

•><!_ 

It  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  was  strong,  that  they  put  the  Cana- 
anites to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out.  Neither  did 
Kphraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer;  but  the 
( 'anaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them.  See  nlso  xviii,  28. 

CHAP,  xix,  47.  And  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went  out 
too  little  for  them  ;  therefore  the  children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight 
against  Leshem  [called  Laish  in  Judges,  chap,  xviii,  v.  29],  and  took 
it  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it  and 
dwelt  therein,  and  called  Leshem,  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their 
father. 

This  is  the  same  affair,  which  is  related  more  fully  in  the 
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18th  chapter  of  Judges.  According  to  the  chronology  given 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles,  and  generally  received  by  the 
learned,  this  happened  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Joshua.  The  anachronism  is  explained  in  the  following 
manner  by  the  editors  of  the  Bible,  quoting  from  Bishop 
Patrick  and  Shuckford : 

It  is  supposed  that  Ezra  or  some  other,  thought  good  in  aftertimes 
to  insert  this  verse  here,  in  order  to  complete  the  account  of  the 
Danites'  possession. 

To  receive  this  as  sound  criticism  would  bring  down  His- 
tory to  a  level  with  the  most  worthless  pastime  that  man 
can  choose  for  his  amusement :  it  would  be,  literally,  no 
better  than  an  almanach,  which  is  altered  year  by  year  to 
adapt  it  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  If  the  Book  of 
Joshua  were  indeed  the  work  of  the  great  man  whose  name 
it  bears,  no  later  historian  would  have  ventured  to  impair 
its  value  by  adding  to  or  detracting  from  its  contents. 

CHAP,  xxiv,  29,  30.  And  it  came  to  pass  alter  these  things  that 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died,  being  an 
hundred  and  ten  years  old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  Timnatli-Serah,  which  is  mount  Ephraim,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash. 

As  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and  his  death  is 
recorded  in  the  book  which  passes  by  his  name,  we  need 
no  farther  proof  that  this  book  could  not  have  been  written 
until  after  Joshua  was  dead.  But  this  limitation  of  its 
origin  to  some  period  after  the  death  of  Joshua  must  be 
still  further  qualified:  for  in  the  next  verse  of  the  same 
chapter  we  read  as  follows : 

CHAP,  xxiv,  v.  31.  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  over-lived  Joshua,  and 
which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  done  for 
Israel. 

How  could  Joshua  write  that  Israel  served  the  Lord  a 
long  time  after  he  was  dead,  nay — after  all  those  who  out- 
lived him  were  dead  also  ?  If  some  later  writer,  as  Samuel 
or  Ezra,  inserted  all  these  additions  to  the  original  work  of 
Joshua,  he  would  certainly  have  not  done  so  in  a  clandestine 
or  covert  manner,  but  with  a  note  attached,  that  "  so  far  is 
the  work  of  Joshua,  and  the  continuation  is  by  a  later  hand/' 
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In  Mediaeval  times  the  monkish  chroniclers  have  always 
displayed  this  species  of  common  honesty  :  for  we  find  a 
mark  attached  to  those  passages  which  begin  the  writing 
of  a  new  author — "Hactenus  dominus  Radulftis  scripsit 
Chronica,  &c.  So  far  is  the  Chronicle  of  Master  Ralph,  &c/' 
Or  "Explicit  doininus  Rogerus  ;  incipit  dominus  Mattlueus, 
kc.  Here  ends  Master  Roger  of  Wendover,  and  Master 
Matthew  Paris  begins." 

Even  the  supposition  of  these  additions  made  by  later 
writers,  goes  far  towards  a  concession  of  the  fact  which  I 
would  establish ;  namely,  that  we  have  not  the  Hebrew 
writing  in  their  original  state,  but  that  they  arc  a  compi- 
lation, put  together  after  the  nation  had  ivtunied,  with  fresh 
light  and  fresh  intellectual  force,  from  Babylon. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   BOOK.   OF   JUDGliS    SIM  1  l.ARI.Y    KXAM1NKI). 

Ax  anonymous  writer  in  one  of  our  popular  editions  of  the 
Bible  gives  an  account  of  this  Book,  which  contains  many 
remarkable  observations:  I  therefore  copy  it  without 
abridgment : 

The  name  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  title  of  the  functionaries 
•whose  actions  ami  administration  it  principally  relates.  This 
name  is  O'U^iy,  £//<•/'/"•//'//!,  plural  of  E£ty,  shophel,  a  judge.  This 
•word  designates  the  ordinary  magistrates,  properly  called  judgrs ; 
and  is  here  also  applied  to  the  chief  rulers,  perhaps  because  ruli/nj 
and  j<i<l[ii'iuj  are  so  intimately  connected  in  the  east,  that  sitting  in 
judgment  is  one  of  the  principal  employments  of  an  oriental 
monarch  (see  Gesenius  in  u£ty.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Tyrians  and  spoke  Hebrew,  called  their  chief  magistrates  by  the 
same  name:  but  the  Latins,  \\h.)  had  no  such  sh,  as  the  Hebrews 
and  Carthaginians  had,  and  as  we  and  the  Germans  have,  wrote  the 
word  with  a  sharp  s,  and,  adding  a  Latin  termination,  denominated 
them  Suffetes. 

These  functionaries  are  compared  to  the  Roman  consuls,  ami  appear 
in  office  as  well  as  name,  to  have  borne  considerable  resemblance  to 
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the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  "judges."  For  some  observations  on  the 
Hebrew  "judges,"  and  the  nature  of  their  administration,  see  the 
note  on  chap,  ii,  16* 

The  book  is  easily  divisible  into  two  parts  ;  one  ending  with  chap, 
xvi,  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges,  from  Othniel  to  Samson ; 
and  the  other,  which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  book,  forms  a  sort  of 
appendix,  relating  particular  transactions,  which,  not  to  interrupt 
the  regular  history,  the  author  seems  to  have  reserved  for  the  end. 
If  these  transactions  had  been  placed  in  order  of  time,  we  should 
probably  have  found  them  in  a  much  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  as 
the  incidents  related  seem  to  have  occurred  not  long  after  the  death 
of  Joshua. 

The  author  of  the  book  is  unknown.     Some  ascribe  it  to  Samuel, 
some  to  Hezekiah,   and  others  to  Ezra.     The  reason  which   has 
principally  influenced  the  last  determination  of  the  authorship  is 
found  in  chap,  xviii,  30  : — "  He  and  his  son  were  priests  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land."     But  this 
may  have  referred  to  the  captivity  of  the  ark  among  the  Philistines, 
or  to  some  particular  captivity  of  the  tribe  settled  in  the  north ;  or  the 
reference  may  have  been  to  both  circumstances.      It  is  also  possible 
that  the  clause,  "  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land,"  may 
actually  have  been  added  after  the  captivity.     That  the  book  itself 
was  not  then  written  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words, 
which  so  often  occur  in  the  books  which  we  know  to  have  been 
posterior  to  that  event.     Most  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  commen- 
tators assign  the  authorship  to  Samuel ;  probably  because  internal 
evidence  places  it  pretty  clearly  about  his  time,  and  in  his  time  he 
is  the  most  likely  person  to  whom  the  authorship  could  be  attri- 
buted. That  it  is  written  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchical 
government,  appears  from  the  habit  which  the  author  has  of  saying 
that  the  event  he  is  relating  happened  in  the  time  when  "  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel ; "  which  renders  it  evident  that  there  was  a  king 
when  he  wrote.     But  that  it  was  written  very  soon  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  kingly  government  is  no  less  clear  from  other  passages, 
Thus  we  see,  from  chap,  i,  21,  that  the  Jebusites  were  still  in  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  the  author ;  but  this  ceased  to  be  the  case  in 
the  time  of  David,  by  whom  they  were  expelled  from  that  city. 
(2  Sam.  v,  6.)'   So  also,  in  2  Sam.  vi,  21,  there  is  a  distinct  and 
precise  reference  to  a  fact  recorded  in  Judges  ix,   53,  which  seems 
another  proof  that  this  book  was  written  before  the  Second  Book 
of  Samuel :  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a  conclusive  nature ; 
as  the  fact  may  have  been  known  to  David,  even  had  the  Book  of 
Judges   not  been  then  written.     Upon  the  whole,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  book  was  composed,  in  its  present  form,  either  in 
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the  reign  of  Saul,  or  during  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of 
David  :  and  this  renders  it  more  probable  that  it  was  compiled,  from 
the  public  registers  and  records,  by  Samuel,  than  by  any  of  tho 
other  prophets,  priests  or  kings,  to  whom  it  is  assigned. 

The  chronology  of  this  book  is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and 
is  stated  by  various  chronologers  with  very  serious  difference.  This 
cliiefly  arises  from  the  period  of  servitudes,  being  by  some  counted 
as  part  of  the  years  of  the  judges,  while  others  count  them  separ- 
ately; and  also  from  judges  being  thought  by  some  to  have  bem 
successive,  whom  others  consider  to  have  been  contemporary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Palestine.  There  are  some  also,  who  prolong  tho 
account  by  supposing  several  anarchies  or  interregnums,  the  duration 
of  which  the  history  does  not  mention.  The  result  of  Dr  Hales's 
elaborate  investigations  gives  498  years  (B.C.  1GOS  to  B.C.  1110) 
from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  the  election  of  Saul  ;  and  400 
years  (B.C.  1582  to  1182)  from  the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  death  of 
Samson,  which  is  the  period  more  pi-mliarly  comprehended  in  tin- 
present  book.  Tho  period  is,  however,  frequently  stated  as  little 
exceeding  300  years. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  extract  that  those  who 
assign  an  early  date  to  this  book,  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
it  could  not  at  all  events  luive  Iteen  written  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Saul  or  David,  that  is,  three  or  four  hundred,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Hales,  nearly  five  hundred  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  river  Jordan.  I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  passages  found  in  the  book  itself  which  give  evidence 
of  a  late  origin ;  among  these  are  those  texts  which  have 
led  writers  to  limit  its  composition  as  not  later,  at  all  events, 
than  the  reign  of  David,  but  which  may  be  shown  by  no 
means  to  warrant  such  an  inference. 

CHAP,  i,  21.  And  the  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out  tho 
Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem  :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with 
the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

The  Jebusites  were  certainly  reduced  to  submission  by 
David,  but  not  driven  out  :  they  still  dwelt  in  the  land 
with  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  for  we  read  in 
I  KINGS,  ix,  20  : 

And  all  the  people  that  were  left  of  tho  Amorites,  Hittites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  which  were  not  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  their  children  that  were  left  after  them  ^in  the  land,  whom 
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the  children  of  Israel  also  were  not  able  utterly  to  destroy,   upon 
those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond  service  unto  this  day. 

The  writer  of  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  Solomon  is 
found  must  have  lived  during  or  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
As  the  writer  in  this  instance  speaks  of  a  later  period,  which 
evidently  was  after  a  long  interval  after  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  the  words  "unto  this  day"  may  reasonably  be 
applied  to  the  time  after  the  Captivity.  Some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Jebusites  have  already  been  made  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  work. 

CHAP,  i,  26.  And  the  man  went  into  the  land,  of  the  Hittites, 
and  built  a  city,  and  called  the  name  thereof  Luz ;  which  is  the 
name  thereof  unto  this  day. 

CHAP,  xvii,  6.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  but  every 
man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes. 

CHAP,  xviii,  i.  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  :  and  in 
those  days  the  tribe  of  the  Danites  sought  them  an  inheritance  to 
dwell  in  ;  for  unto  that  day  all  their  inheritance  had  not  fallen  unto 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

CHAP,  xviii,  30.  And  the  children  of  Dan  set  up  the  graven 
image :  and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
he  and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day  of  the 
captivity  of  the  land. 

CHAP,  xix,  i.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  when  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  that  there  was  a  certain  Levite  sojourning  on  the 
side  of  mount  Ephraim,  who  took  to  him  a  concubine  out  of  Eeth- 
leh.em-ju.dah.. 

Here  we  have  five  passages,  in  which  the  writer  or  com- 
piler clearly  points  out  that  he  is  relating  things  which 
happened  long  before  his  own  time.  There  was  "no  king 
in  Israel,"  when  three  of  these  events  took  place  :  but  the 
last  of  the  three,  according  to  the  received  chronology  of  our 
Bibles,  is  dated  three  hundred  years  before  there  was  any 
king  in  Israel  at  all,  and  the  writer,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  that  fact,  seems  to  have  lived  at  a  still 
later  period,  when  the  people  had  become  used  to  kingly  go- 
vernment. But  another  of  the  extracts  here  given  speaks 
of  the  "  captivity  of  the  land  " ;  but  by  these  words  we  must 
understand  pre-eminently  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  cannot  be  evaded ;  and  this 
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book  in  which  they  occur  must  be  taken,  not  as  a  contem- 
porary record,  but  as  written  after  the  inhabitants  of  Judsea 
had  been  carried  captives  to  Babylon. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   BOOK    OF   RUTH    EXAMINED. 

THE  Book  of  Ruth,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  properly 
part  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  fr<>m  which  it  has  l.rrn  sepa- 
rated for  no  very  obvious  reasons.  From  its  brevity  it  is  not 
likely  to  contain  many  passages  to  aid  us  in  our  present 
enquiry.  Those  which  I  have  discovered,  are  the  following : 

CHAT,  i,  1.  Now  it  came  t<>  pass  in  tin-  days  when  the  Judges 
ruled,  that  there  was  u  lamini-  in  tin-  land. 

This  \vas  written  after  the  Judges  had  ceased  to  rule  ; 
and  consequently  the  work  is  not  contemporary  with  Ruth, 
who  lived  "  when  the  Judges  ruled." 

CHAP,  iv,  21—  L'J.  And  Salmon  !"••_  it  Boaz,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed, 
aud  (Jbcd  begat  Jesse,  and  Jes.se  begat  David. 

Bishop  Patrick's  note  to  this  is  worthy  of  notice : 

Salmon  married  liahab,  and  therefore  lived  at  the  time  of  tho 
Israelites'  first  entrance  into  Canaan.  Nmv  between  t bis  period  and 
the  birth  of  David,  are  computed  3GG  years.  Thus,  as  only  four 
g.-neratinns  are  mentioned,  we  must  either  nippose  that  some  names 
of  persons,  who  come  between,  are  omitted,  (for  which  \\e  bave  n<> 
warrant,)  i >r  that,  as  is  more  probable,  Salm-m,  Una/,  (  )bi-<l,  and 
Jesse,  all  had  their  children  born  to  them  at  a  v<-ry  advanced  period 
of  their  lives. 

Not  only  in  this  place  may  we  conjecture  that  names  of 
persons  and  things  have  been  omitted,  Imt  tin-  ^,\ine  may  be 
said  of  almost  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  name 
of  Salmon  occurs  under  three  forms  in  the  Hebrew  text;  the. 
passages  where  they  occur  in  the  original  and  in  the  various 
versions  may  be  thus  compared  : 

RUTH,  iv,  20.  Hebrew  Salman,  Gr.  Septunijiid  Salmon,  Lat.  Vulj. 
Salmon,  Syriac  Sela,  Arabic  Sela,  Enylith  Salmon. 
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—  iv,  21.  Hebrew  Salmon,  Gr.  Septuagint  Salmon,  Lai.  Vulg. 
Salmon,  Syriac  Sela,  Arabic  Sela,  English  Salmon. 

I  CHRONICLES,  ii,  11.  Hebrew  Salma,  Gr.  Septuagint  Salmon,  Lai. 
Vulg.  Salma,  Syriac  Salma,  Arabic  Salnia,  English  Salma. 

MATTHEW,  i,  4.  Greek  Salmon,  which  appears  in  all  the  versions 
of  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  variations  of  this  name  are  not  very  important,  but 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  uncertainty  which  prevails 
in  other  cases,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is 
very  defective  in  its  alphabetic  system.  The  genealogy  of 
Ruth  is  probably  very  incomplete  ;  and  the  book  being  com- 
piled out  of  original  papers,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Jewish 
History,  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  compilers  were 
likely  to  be  puzzled  by  many  discrepancies  of  this  nature, 
and,  choosing  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  form  of 
their  original  sources,  they  have  retained  even  their  errors 
also. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FIRST  BOOK   OF   SAMUEL   EXAMINED. 

THE  two  Books  of  Samuel  form  but  one  in  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  In  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  translations  they 
are  called  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  and  those 
which  we  call  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  Kings,  are 
there  termed  the  Third  and  Fourth  Books.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  diversity  should  exist ;  ancient  histories 
should,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  kept  in  their  original  or 
earliest  form.  There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for 
classifying  these  books,  as  they  are  classified  in  our  Bibles  : 
they  contain  quite  as  much  of  the  history  of  David  as  of 
Samuel.* 

*  The  impression  may  have  prevailed  that  Samuel  was  their  author  •, 
and  as  Protestants,  in  opposition  to  Roman  Catholics,  have  magnified  the 
importance  of  the  Old  Testament,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have 
decried  the  use  of  reason,  the  translators  have  so  arranged  the  books  as 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effect ;  and  thus  a  separate  existence  has  been 
given  to  that  which  has  none,  but  which  really  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole- 
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Yet  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  Samuel  from  Kings, 
and  its  division  into  two  parts,  the  work  bears  on  the  face 
of  it  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Samuel :  for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  first 
book  begins  with  the  words,  "And  Samuel  died."  Thus 
more  than  half  of  the  book  was  obviously  composed  by  a 
later  writer.  But  we  shall  see,  by  an  examination  of  the 
book  in  order,  that  the  whole  of  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  date 
later  than  that  of  Samuel. 

CHAP,  v,  5.  Therefore  neither  the  priests  of  Dagon,  nor  any  that 
come  into  Dagon's  house,  tread  on  the  threshol  J  of  Dagon  in  Ash  Jod 
unto  this  day. 

Bishop  Patrick  has  a  note  on  the  words  "  unto  this  day"  : 

The  day  when  Samuel  wrote  this  book  :  when  the  events  hap- 
pened, he  was  a  youth  :  but  the  hook  was  written  when  ho  was 
advano'il  in  years. 

The  space  of  time  between  this  event  and  Samuel's  death 
was  about  forty  years, — not  long  enough  to  justify  the  ex- 
pression 'unto  thi>  day.'  It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Samuel  wrote  this  bonk  ;  and  the  verse  before  us  tells 
ris  plainly  as  words  can  express,  that  Samuel  must  have  been 
dead  many  years,  perhaps  centuries,  when  it  was  written: 
but  the  commentators  have  not  seen  the  natural  force  of 
the  words,  on  account  of  the  erroneous  opinion  that  Samuel 
was  the  writer,  with  which  they  would  make  the  narrative 
harmonize. 

CHAP,  vi,  18.  And  the  golden  mice,  according  to  the  number  of 
all  tin'  cities  (.if  the  Philistines  belonging  to  the  five  lords,  both  of 
fenced  cities,  and  of  country  villages,  even  unto  the  great  stone  of 
Abel,  whereon  they  set  do\vn  the  ark  of  the  Lord  :  which  stone 
remaineth  unto  this  day  in  the  field  of  Joshua  the  IJethshemitc. 

CHAP,  vii,  !•"».  And  Samuel  judged  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Bishop  Patrick's  interpretation  of  this  verse  maybe  quoted, 
but  to  be  as  speedily  rejected ;  because  it  perverts  the  plain 
meaning  of  words,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  making  them 
support  a  pre-conceived  theory  : 

As  Samuel  was  the  author  of  this  book,  he  could  not  speak  literally 
of  "  all  the  days  of  his  life"  :  the  sense  probably  is,  that  he  was  so 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  that  he  gave  himself  no  rest, 
but  sat  to  judge  causes  every  dny. 
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It  is  almost  a  waste  of  words  to  reply  to  such  a  manifest 
perversion  of  the  meaning.  "  All  the  days  of  his  life"  means 
"  the  whole  of  his  life,"  not  "  every  day  " :  and  the  use  of 
these  words  shows  that  Samuel  could  not  have  been  the 
author  of  the  book.  But  the  commentator,  taking  for  granted 
that  Samuel  was  the  author  of  the  book,  has  misinterpreted 
the  words  to  suit  this  pre-conceived  notion. 

In  I  Samuel,  ix,  9, 10,  we  read : 

(Beforetirne  in  Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus 
he  spake,  "  Come  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer :"  for  he  that  is  now 
called  a  prophet  was  beforetime  called  a  seer.)  Then  said  Saul  to 
his  servant,  "  Well  said  ;  come,  let  us  go."  So  they  went  unto  the 
city  where  the  man  of  God  was.  And  as  they  went  up  the  hill  to 
the  city,  they  found  young  maidens  going  out  to  draw  water,  and 
said  to  them,  "  Is  the  seer  here  ?" 

In  explaining  this  passage,  the  Commentators  try  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  words  novj  and  before-time  imply  no 
greater  interval  of  time  than  that  which  passed  in  Samuel's 
own  life-time.  They  quote  as  follows,  from  Bishop  Patrick, 
Pyle,  and  Dr  Gray : 

The  word  now  refers  to  the  time  when  this  book  was  written,  pro- 
bably the  latter  part  of  Samuel's  life.  The  verse  explains  that,  at  the 
time  when  Saul  was  appointed  king,  the  Hebrew  word  Roeh,  "  a 
seer  of  secret  things,"  was  usually  applied  to  inspired  persons  ;  but 
that  afterwards  the  word  A'ali  or  "  prophet,"  (which  had  been  very 
anciently  known,  as  appears  from  the  books  of  Moses,)  came  into 
common  use.  Bp.  Patrick,  Pyle.  The  word  NaU  "  prophet,"  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  ]\loses  or  Abraham  ;  see  Gen.  xx,  7  ;  but  then 
it  only  implied  a  man  favoured  of  God  ;  whereas,  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  it  was  appropriated  to  one  who  foresaw  future  events. 

These  remarks  contain  both  what  is  true  and  what  is  false. 
It  is  evident  that  the  word  -roeh  "  seer"  is  the  older  term  of 
the  two,  and  we  find  that  it  is  the  word  which  Saul  and  his 
companions  actually  used — "  Is  the  seer  here  ?"  The  word 
seer,  therefore,  was  used  in  Samuel's  life-time,  and  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  word  nabi,  "  prophet,"  superseded  it  during 
the  life  of  Samuel.  Indeed  there  is  a  verse  in  the  second 
Book  of  Samuel,  which  shows  that  the  old  word  seer  was 
still  in  use  after  the  death  of  Samuel : 

The  king  [i.e.  David]  said  also  unto  Zadok  the  priest,  "  Art  not 

11 
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thou  a  St  <  i'  /  return  into  the  city  in  peace,  and  your  two  sons  with 
you,  Ahiuiaaz  thy  son,  and  Jonathan  the  son  of  Abiathar."  II  SAM. 
xv,  -7. 

The  Book  of  Samuel  was,  consequently,  not  written  by 
Samuel.  The  words  now  and  beforetime  denote  too  long 
an  interval  to  allow  room  for  such  a  supposition.  But  yet 
the  word  /«'/</  "prophet" — not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Samuel 
—actually  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  for  example,  in  Genesis,  xx,  7;  Exodus, 
vii,  1;  xv,  20;  Numbers,  xi,  2!>  ;  xii,  (i  ;  Deuteronomy,  xiii, 
1 ,  "> ;  xviii,  15  ;  xxxiv,  10  ;  Judges,  iv,  4  ;  vi,  8 ;  I  Samuel,  iii, 
20;  ix,  9  ;  II  Samuel,  vii,  '2  ;  1  Kings,  xiii,  I  1.  In  the  later  of 
these  pa -sages  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  word  rendered 
r>  prophet"  should  be  found,  because  the  writer  of  the  First 
Book  of  Samuel  tells  us  that  it  had  come  into  use  in  his 
time,  and  therefore  must  liave  been  a  common  word  after- 
wards ;  but  that  it  should  otvur  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
proves  either  that  (u'liesi- was  written  after  the  introduction 
of  the  word  into  tin-  Hebrew  1,-mguage,  or  that  the  writer  of 
tin-  First  Pook  of  Samuel  is  wron^  in  de.seribing  the  word  as 

*_*  O 

modern,  or  that  the   meaning  of   tin-  word    had   eh;i.n<>-ed.      I 

o 

believe  that  the  word  was  actually  a  new  word  in  the  Hebrew 
language  introduce. 1  alter  the  Babylonish  captivitv,  ami 
consequently  that  the  I'ir-t  Hook  oi'  Samuel,  as  well  as  the 
Pentateuch,  were  written  alter  that  captivity. 

The  two  next  extract-  cannot  have  been  written  by 
Samuel,  on  account  of  the  terms  of  praise  in  which  he  is 
spoken  of:  and  as  they  occur  in  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
we  may  infer  that  no  portion  of  the  work  Mras  written  by 
Samuel  himself: 

( 'HAP.  xii,  11.  And  tin-  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and 
.  and  Samuel,  and  ib'livered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your 
iit.-s  on  every  siilr,  and  yr  dwelled  sale. 
CHAP,  xii,  18.   So  Samuel  called  unto  the   Lord;  and  the  Lord 
sent  thunder  and  rain  that  day :  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared 
the  Lord  and  Samuel. 

The  next  extracts  would  prove,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that 
at  least  Samuel  could  not  have  written  the  whole  of  thi 
book,  for  his  death  is  recorded  in  the  extracts. 

<'UAP.  xxv,  1.  And  Samuel  died;  and  all  tin:  Israelites  were 
gathered  together,  and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his  IP 

al    Kamali. 
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CHAP,  xxviii,  3.  Now  Samuel  was  dead,  and  all  Israel  had 
lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  Eamah,  even  in  his  own  city. 

CHAP,  xxx,  25.  And  it  was  so  from  that  day  forward,  that  he  made 
it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  for  Israel  unto  this  day. 

There  are  also  some  passages,  even  in  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  in  which  the  distinction  between  Judah  and  Israel 
is  clearly  indicated.  The  book  was  therefore  certainly 
written  after  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  and  the  ten  tribes.  This 
took  place  about  ninety  years  after  the  death  of  Samuel, 
the  book,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  contemporary 
record.  The  passages  which  allude  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  are  these  : 

CHAP,  xviii,  16.  But  all  Israel  and  Judah  loved  David,  because 
he  went  out  and  came  in  before  them. 

CHAP,  xxvii,  6.  Then  Achish  gave  him  Ziglag  that  day  :  wherefore 
Ziglag  pertaineth  unto  the  kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SECOND   BOOK   OF   SAMUEL   EXAMINED. 

THE  Second  Book  of  Samuel  labours  under  greater  difficulties, 
as  regards  its  authorship,  than  any  of  the  preceding  writings. 
Its  narrative  avowedly  and  manifestly  begins  long  after  the 
death  of  Samuel,  who,  consequently,  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  writing  it.  The  commentators  have  supposed 
Gad  or  Nathan  to  have  been  the  author,  but  they  might 
with  more  reason  have  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  or  some  later  writer.  The  internal  evidence,  furnished 
from  an  examination  of  its  contents,  will  be  found  to  confirm 
all  that  has  been  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  preceding- 
books  of  the  Jewish  Canon. 

The  allusions  to  the  two  separate  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which  were  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  occur  again 
here : 

CHAP,  ii,  4 — 10.  And  the  men  of  Judah  came,  and  there  they 
anointed  David  king  over  the  house  of  Judah (v.  10.)  Ishbo- 
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sheth  Saul's  son  was  forty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign  over 
Israel  and  reigned  two  years.  But  the  house  of  Judah  followed 
David. 

CHAP,  iv,  3.  And  the  Beerothites  fled  to  Gittaim,  and  were 
sojourners  there  until  this  day. 

CHAP,  v,  5.  In  Hebron  he  reigned  over  Judah  seven  years  and 
six  months,  and  in  Jerusalem  he  reigned  thirty  ami  three  years  over 
all  Israel  and  Judah. 

This  must  have  been  written  after  the  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

In  the  seventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that 
"  David  took  the  strong  hold  of  Zion  :  the  same  is  the  city 
of  David."  The  last  words  are  introduced  to  explain,  that 
the  stroll--  In ild  of  Zion  was  the  same  which  was  called 

O 

afterwards  the  city  <>f  David,  and  mu-t  have  been  written 

after  that  name  w;i-  givm  tu  it. 

In  the  ninth  v.  .  _;ain,  i>f  tin-  same  chapter,  we  read 
th;it  "  l>avid  dwi-lt  in  the  t'.'i  I .  :ind  railed  it  the  city  of  David. 
And  I 'avid  built  round  about  from  Mill.,  and  inward."  Dr 
Pococke  write-,  (liat  "  from  Millo"  means  from  the  place 
where  Solomon  afterwards  built  Millo;  for  it  appears  from 
I  Kings,  ix,  1  •">,  that  it  was  not  built  till  Solomon's  reign. 

If  this  be  true,  tin-  Hooks  of  Samuel  must  have  been 
written, — at  lea-t  as  late  as  the  ivign  of  king  Solomon.  So 
must  the  Book  of  Judges;  for  Mill"  is  mentioned  there 
also  : 

JUDGES,  ix,  G.  And  all  the  men  of  Shechem  gathered  together, 
and  all  tin-  house  of  Mill",  and  wcut  and  made  Abimelech  king,  by 
the  plain  of  the  pillar  that  was  in  Shrcliem. 

The  house  of  Millo,  or.  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  Bethmillo, 
occurs  again  in  II  Kings,  xii,  I'D  : 

And  his  servants  am-'.',  and  made  a  conspiracy,  and  slew  Joa-h 
in  the  house  of  Millo,  which  goeth  down  in  Silla. 

II  SAM.  xvi,  23.  And  the  counsel  of  Ahith"phe],  which  ho  coun- 
selled in  those  days,  was  as  if  a  man  had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of 
God  :  so  was  all  the  counsel  oi  Ahithophcl  both  with  David  and 
with  Absalom. 

< 'HAT.  xviii,  1*.  !Nnv,-  Al-d'Hn  in  his  life-time  had  taken  and 
reared  up  for  himself  a  pillar,  which  is  in  the  king's  dale :  for  he 
said,  "  I  have  no  son  to  keep  my  name  in  remembrance"  :  and  he 
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called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name  :  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day, 
Absalom's  place. 

The  twenty-third  chapter  of  II  Samuel  begins  with  these 
words  : 


these  be  the  last  words  of  David.  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
said,  and  the  man  who  was  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  said  : 

Then  comes  the  song  which  David  spake  on  this  occasion  ; 
followed  abruptly  by  the  catalogue  of  David's  mighty  men 
of  war  :  and  in  verse  1  of  chapter  xxiv  begins  a  new  sub- 
ject, which  shows  that  David  was  still  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  active  life  : 

And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel, 
and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go  number  Israel  and 
Judah. 

These  abrupt  methods  of  writing  mark  not  an  original 
author  but  a  compiler,  who  collects  original  documents 
together,  copies  them  one  after  another,  and  makes  inser- 
tions, sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  them  into 
one  history,  and  at  other  times  of  explaining  those  passages 
which  his  readers  might  otherwise  find  it  hard  to  under- 
stand. No  other  mode  of  interpretation  will  account  for  the 
inversions  of  order,  the  extraordinary  repetitions,  and  un- 
usual method  of  narration  which  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  present. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  TWO   BOOKS  OF   KINGS  EXAMINED. 

As  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  two  Books  of  Kings 
and  also  the  remaining  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
&c.,  were  written  after  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from 
Babylon,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  them  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  evidence  which  they  furnish. 
But  there  are  certain  passages  in  all  these  books  which, 
besides  proving  the  assertion  that  has  been  made  above, 
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.yield  other  evidence  of  a  significant  character  respecting  the 
true  nature  of  Jewish  History  and  Prophecy  ;  and,  besides, 
the^e  pa-sages  are  so  remarkably  similar  to  those  gathcivd 
from  the  preceding  books,  that  they  warrant  the  inference 
of  a  common  origin.  Let  us  therefore  take  these  books  in 
order,  and  sec  "\vhat  passages  may  be  found  in  them  upon 
our  present  subject. 

Such  are  the  following,  in  which  the  distinction  between 
Judah  and  Israel  is  so  plainly  marked  that  it  was  evidently 
employed  by  the  writer  as  a  long  established  fact: 

I  KIN  )  Then  ye  shall  come  up  after  him, 

h  •  in  r.  •  up  ni  my  thrum-  ;   for  h«-  .shall  bo  king  in 

my  stead :  aii'l  I  lu\v  app  >inted  him  to  In-  ruli.-r  over  Israel  and 
over  . I  ml  ili. 

—  iv.  1.  So  king  Solomon  was  ki         i   .  .til  l<i.iel. 

-  iv,  I'1 1.   .hid  ih  and   l-ra>-l  were  many,  as  the  .-and  which  is  by 
tlif  se  i  in  multitude. 

-  iv,  ill.   Ami  S.ilmii"!'.  i  overall  kingdoms  IVom  the  river 
unto  the  land  of  the  I'liili-iiin--,  ami  onto  tin-  border  of  Kgypt ;  they 
liroii-'ht  pi                                          'inoii  all  tin1  days  ut' his  life. 

—  iv,  -•>.   And  .liulah  and  l-ra-'l  dwell  safely,  iVe. 

Tin-  /'•''••  r  imi-t  h<  P6  UK  an  tli>-  Kuplirates,  lint  the  .Jordan  . 
i'ir  Solomon  iviifiK-,1  t-i  a  -Teat  distance  k-ynii'I  tin-  .Inrdan 
'•••istward.  Tlii^  ih'-igiuitinii  nf  the  I'luplnvi tr>  ;is  ///»•  river 
imjilirs  that  the  wi'iter  was  well  ae(pmintcd  with  it;  that  is 
iv.  lie  \\-rute  tliis  account  after  the  people  for  whom  it 
was  Avritten  had  dwelt  seventy  years  at  Babylon  upon  its 
banks. 

-  ix,  11 (Now  Hiiam  the  king  of  Tyre  had  furnished  Suln- 

mon  with  cedar  trees  and  iir  trees,  and  with  gold  according  to  all 
his  de-hv,)  that  then  king  .Solomon  gave  Hiram  1  \\enty  cities  in  the 

l.uidof  (Jalik-e l.'j.    And  he  [ILiramj  said,  "  What  citie.-  ai. 

tie  se  which  thouh  u  me,  my  ln-othei  ("     And  he  colled  them 

the  laud  of  Cahul  unto  this  day. 

-  xii,l'J.    -     i  1 1 .  d  against  the  house  of  David  unto  this 
day. 

-  xiii,  1'.  And  he  cried  against  th"  altav  in  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  said,  "  <  t  altar,  altar,  thus  >aith  the  Lord ;  Behold  a  child  shall 

>rn  unto  the  house  of  David,  Joshh  by  name;  and  upon  thee 
shall  he  oft'er  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn  incense  upon 
thee,  and  men's  bones  shall  be  burnt  upon  thee." 
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As  this  prophecy  concerning  Josiah  was  recorded  after 
the  event  had  happened,  the  record  of  it  may  probably  have 
received  a  species  of  colouring,  and  been  written  with  more 
exactness,  as  is  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases.  This  conside- 
ration is  of  great  importance  in  our  estimate  of  such  things  : 
all  original  prophecies,  known  to  have  been  written  before 
their  fulfilment,  are  found  to  be  obscure,  and  even  at  pre- 
sent, after  so  many  centuries  have  passed,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  many  of  them  have  been  fulfilled  or  not. 

I  KINGS,  xiVj  15.  For  the  Lord  shall  smite  Israel,  as  a  reed  is 
shaken  in  the  water,  and  he  shall  root  up  Israel  out  of  this  good 
land,  which  lie  gave  to  their  fathers,  and  shall  scatter  them  beyond 
the  river,  because  they  have  made  their  groves,  provoking  the  Lord 
to  anger. 

II  KINGS,  viii,  22.  Yet  Edom  revolted  from  under  the  hand  of 
Judah  unto  this  day. 

To  this  passage,  in  the  Commentary  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted,  is  appended  the  following  note  : 

unto  this  day\  Unto  the  time  when  this  book  was  written,  which 
was  not  long  after  this  revolt. 

Yet  the  editors  of  that  Commentary  admit  that  the  books 
were  written  probably  by  Ezra;  and  by  the  date  B.C.  892, 
which  they  have  attached  in  the  margin  to  the  revolt  of 
Edom,  it  appears  that  nearly  four  hundred  years,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  described  as  "not  long,"  intervened 
between  the  revolt  and  this  relation  of  it. 

II  KINGS,  x,  27.  And  they  brake  down  the  image  of  Baal,  and 
brake  down  the  house  of  Baal,  and  made  it  a  draught  house  unto 
this  day. 

— xiii,  2  3.  And  the  Lord  was  gracious  unto  them,  and  had  com- 
passion on  them,  and  had  respect  unto  them,  because  of  his 
covenant  witk  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  would  not  destroy 
them,  neither  cast  he  them  from  his  presence  as  yet. 

— xiv,  7.  He  slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley  of  salt  ten  thousand, 
and  took  Selak  by  war,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this 
day. 

— xvii,  13.  Yet  the  Lord  testified  against  Israel  and  against 
Judah,  by  all  the  prophets  and  by  all  the  seers,  saying,  "  Turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways,  and  keep  my  commandments  and  my  statutes, 
according  to  all  the  law  which  I  commanded  your  fathers,  and 
which  I  sent  to  you  by  my  servants  the  prophets. 
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— xvii,  20.  Howbeit  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and 
put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places,  which  the  Samaritans 
had  made,  every  nation  in  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.  ...  34 

hey  do  after  the  former  manners  :  the\  fear  rot  the 
I.  <1,  neither  do  they  after  their  statutes,  or  after  their  ordinances, 
or  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  the  Lord  commanded  the 
children  of  Jacob,  whom  he  named  Israel. 

—xxv.  '27.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  tin-  .s.'Ven  and  thin  ir  of 

the  captivi:  "iaehin  king  of  Judali,  in  the  twelfth  mouth,  on 

th'1  iiid   twentieth   day   of  thr   m<>nth,   tliat    Kvil-mc;odach 

•i  in  the  year  tliai  lie  brgan  to  ivi-n   did   lift  up  the 

hiu  king  i«f  .ludah  out  <>f  pri- 

Tie'  event  recorded  in  tin-  last  of  these  extracts  happened 
about  the  year  B.I  .  '"!_',  or  twenty-six  years  before  the 
<ht"  a--i_;nrd  f<>r  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity 
of  Babylon.  Tie  r.o«>ks  ,,f  Kin--,  in  whieli  this  date 
occur-.  emiM  not  h,  n  written  before,  but  after  the 

event-  which  aiv  ixror.  led  in  tlicni. 


CHAPTEB  XXI. 
TTIF.  T\VO  r,iM>K-  or  CHBONICLES  i:\AMi\i  n. 


Tin.  tV:t;_iii'iiitary  origin  of  the  Old  Testament  is  nowhere 
nioiv  evident  than  in  the.  Book-  of  Chronicles,  in  which 
whole  ehaptris  occur  identical  with  others  found  elsewhere 
in  various  parts  of  the  wholr  volume. 

The  iirst  niie-  ehnpt.  i-  of  tlie  First  Book  of  Chronicles 
contain  genralo^i,^  written  it  B(  ems  'luring  the  time  of  the 
Captivity  of  Babylon  ;  for  at  I  Cinn'N.  v,  1'G,  we  lead  : 

And  the   <!"<l   "i'   l-iad    stinvd   up  the  spirit   <>f    I  'ul   king  of 

\-yria.and  the  sjiirit   »l'  Tiglath-pilin'ser  king  of  Assyria,  and  he 

!h''in  away,  even   tin-  Krul>'-nit>  s,  and  tin    '  ^adites,  and  the 

half  tribe  of  M  h,  and  1  ihem  unto  Halah,  and  Habor, 

Ilara,  and  to  the  river  (In/an,  unto  tliisOmj. 

The  tenth  chapter  abruptly  begins  the  historical  part  of 
the  work,  and  is  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  the 
thirty-first  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  :  and  the  first  nine 
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verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  correspond  quite  as  closely 
with  the  first  ten  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel. 

Other  coincidences  may  be  briefly  referred  to  as  follows : 

I  CHRON.  xi,  10—47  corresponds  to  II  SAM.  xxiii,  8 — 39 

„       xiii         „         vi,  1—11 

„       siv         „         v,  11-25 

„       xv,  25— xvi,  3 „         vi,  12,  23 

„      xvi,  7 — 36         PSALM,  cv,  1 — 15,  &c. 

The  seventeenth  chapter,  though  not  identical  in  its  word- 
ing with  II  Samuel,  chapter  vii,  is  conceived  so  entirely  in  the 
same  train  of  thought  that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  them 
as  distinct  accounts,  or  as  written  by  independent  authors. 
The  remaining  chapters  of  the  Chronicles  are  subject  to  the 
same  remark.  They  seem  to  be  a  collection  of  historical 
fragments  thrown  together  without  order,  from  the  inability 
of  the  compiler  to  put  them  in  any  other  shape,  and  whilst 
they  exhibit  whole  chapters  taken  out  of  the  preceding 
writings,  they  in  other  places  offer  the  most  contradictory 
evidence  on  fact,  which  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than 
that  which  long  antiquity,  if  not  oblivion,  alone  will  furnish. 

The  genealogies,  as  well  as  other  matters,  found  in  these 
books,  are  in  great  part  copied  from  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  partly  also  from  other  sources.  The  following 
table  will  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  first  nine 
chapters  with  those  parts  of  the  earlier  scriptures  from 
which  they  have  been  either  taken  or  imitated,  and  in  some 
cases  either  expanded  or  abridged. 

I  CHRONICLES  i,  1 — 4  corresponds  with  GENESIS,  v. 

„  i,  5—23          -  x;  2—29 

i,  24—27        xi,  10,  &c. 

„  i,  29—31        •  xxv,  13—15 

„  i,  32—33        -  xxv,  2—4 

i,  35— 54        -  xxxvi,  10— 43 

„  ii,  3,  4  •  xxxviii,  3—30 

„  ii,  5  -  xlvi,  12 

„  ii,  10—12      Ruth,  iv,  19 

ii,  13—17       I  Sam.  xvi,  6.  &c. 

„  iii,  1—9          II  Sam.  iii,  3—6,  1 4 

iv,  24  ...     ...  jS"uffl.  xxvi,  12 
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ICHROX.iv,28 — 31  corresponds  with  Josh,  xix,  2 — 5 

„         v,  1 — 10  Gen.  xlvi,  9  :  Xinu.  xxvi,  .">. 

Josh,  xiii,  16,  17 

v.  -7— 29  -xlvi,  11  :  Ex.  vi,18- 

2-">  :  xxviii,  1 

v,  .30— 41         Ezra,  vii,  l—r> 

vi,  1—4,  7       Exod.  vi,  lf,_2'.l,  23,  24 

vi,  39— 66       Josh,  xxi,  10— 39 

„         vii,  6— 12         Gen.  xlvi,   21:  Num.  xxvi, 

38— 40:IChr.  viii,  l,&c. 

„         vii,  13  -xlvi,  24 

„         vii,  14 — 19       Num.  xxvi,  29:  xxvii,  1 

vii,  20— 2'J      xxvi,  34—38 

„          vii,  30 — 40       Gen.  xlvi,   17  :  Num.  xxvi, 

44—17 

viii,  1-  -xlvi,  21  :  Num.  xxvi, 

-40:IChr.vii,6,&c. 

llf] I  *„„.  ix.   I  :  xiv,  49-61 

ix,  2— :;t  NYh.  xi,  3— 24 

Hut  then.-  are  iva^unable  ground  f»r  surmising  that 
thi'sr  \vlio  put  together  tin-  various  documents  which  now 
pass  under  tin-  name  i.l'  ( 'hronieles,  have  added  to  the  facts 
which  form  tin-  1'a-is  of  the  hi-tory.  \\itli  icf'ncnce  to  the 
state  "f  things  c\i>tin^  in  their  own  tinir.  This  will  be 
aj)]i;iirnt  from  the  following  narrative. 

When  the  plague  was  bn.ught  on  King  David  as  a 
punishment  fur  unduly  numbering  the  people,  it  is  related 
that  he  was  ordered  by  Gad  the  prophet  to  bu3r  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  and  to  Iniild  there  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord. 

s.i  I >avi«l  bought  the  thieshing-fioo]  and  the  nvn  for  lilt\ 
.Oifkels  of  silver.  And  1  Vivid  Imilt  tln-rr  an  altar  unti>  the  Lord, 
and  ofiered  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offering-.  S(j  the  Lord  was 
entreated  for  tin'  land,  and  the  plagno  \\  d  from  Israel. 

This  account  is  given  in  II  Samuel,  xxiv,  24,  which 
forms  part  of  the  continuous  history  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
But  in  Chronicles  the  narrative  is  much  expanded.  We 
are  told  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  First 
Book  that  King  David  did  not  go  to  the  high  place  at 
Gibeon  where  the  Tabernacle  was ;  "  for  he  was  afraid 
because  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord." 
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Then  David  said,  i;  This  is  the  house  of  the  Lord  God,  and  this 
is  the  altar  of  the  burnt-offering  for  Israel." 

The  identification  of  Araunah's  threshing-floor  with  the 
site  of  Solomon's  Temple  may  be  a  fact  that  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  Books  of  Kings  to 
show  that  David  either  pointed  out  the  spot  on  which  the 
Temple  was  to  be  built  or  provided  cedar  trees,  as  we  read 
in  I  Ohron.  xxii,  4,  for  the  building.  It  would  seem  that 
these  later  writers  sought  by  additional  details  to  elevate 
and  adorn  the  memory  of  David  as  much  as  possible  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  omissions,  as  of  David's 
concubines  at  I  Chron.  xiv,  3  (though  mentioned  at  II  Sam. 
v,  13) ;  of  the  chastisement  threatened  to  his  posterity,  at 

I  Chron.  xvii,  13  (though  recorded  at  II  Sam.  vii,  14) ;  of 
his  cruelty  to  Moab.  at  I  Chron.  xviii,  3  (though  related  at 

II  Sam.  viii,  2) ;  and  lastly,  of  his  adultery  with  the  wife  of 
Uriah  and  his  abominable  treachery  in  procuring  the  murder 
of  her  husband. 

Similar  leniency  is  shown  towards  the  Avhole  royal  house 
of  Judah  :  as  in  the  total  silence  of  the  chronicler  about  the 
harem  of  Solomon,  and  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  Amnon,  and  the  rebellion  followed  by  the  death 
of  Absalom.  On  the  other  hand  the  Chronicles  omit  every- 
thing which  could  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
and  they  show  such  a  disposition  to  exalt  all  the  Levitical 
institutions  that  we  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  these  par- 
ticulars the  strongest  proof  of  their  later  origin. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  EZRA,  NEHEMIAH,  AND  THE  APOCKYPHAL 
BOOKS  OF  ESDKAS  EXAMINED. 

IT  is  necessary,  in  examining  the  contents  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  two  Apocryphal  Books  of  Esdras,  to  insist  on 
a  remark,  which  applies  not  only  to  these  books,  but  to 
others  also,  namely,  that  for  many  years  after  the  Christian 
era  our  canon  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  has  not 
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been  the  same.  We  find  that  both  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Septuagint  versions  vaiy  much  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  and 
that  almost  all  the  writings  which  the  English  Bible  regards 
as  Apocryphal,  are  admitted  as  canonical  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  versions,  although  all  are  excluded  from  the 
Hebrew  original.  This  remark  applies  to  the  four  books, 
whose  contents  we  are  now  briefly  to  pass  in  review. 

The  Book  of  Ezra  takes  up  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  from  the  point  at  which  the  Book  of  Chronicles 
leaves  off,  and  it  actually  repeats  the  last  two  verses  of 
the  concluding  chapter.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  is  some- 
what confusedly  connected  with  the  preceding.  The  his- 
tory comprised  in  the  two  extend-*  over  the  space  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  from  r,.r.  .">;;i;  to  404.  The 
fragmentary  character  of  both  the  books  U  evident:  they 
are  made  up  of  separate  document-.  joined  together  in 
.in  unartistie  manner,  and  elearly  have  l.een  derived  fr"in 

various  sources  and  diil'erent  author-. 

Tin'  mo>t  -triking  nf  the-e  documents,  extending  from 
K/ra,  iv,  s.  to  vii.  -7,  is  in  what  i>  called  the  Chaldee 
language;  an«l  like  I)aniel,  ii,  4,  consist-,  chiefly  of  a  letter 
and  other  original  writing-;,  whieh  the  compilers  of  these 
book-  thought  best  to  retain  in  their  primitive  state.  In 
chapter  vii,  -J7,  &C.,  K/ra  -peaks  of  himself  in  the  first 
person,  and  a-  Mich  is  to  be  deemed  the  writer  at  all  events 
of  some  parts  of  the  work. 

But  a  more  important  question  arises  from  certain  state- 
ments contained  in  these  books.  We  read,  at  vii,  Ii  : 

This  E/ra  went   up  fmin    Babylon,   and  lie  wa>  a  ready  scribe 
in  the  Law  of  }In-.  -.  which  the  Lord  God  of  I-rael  had  ^iven  :  and 
the  king  granted  him  all  his  request,  according  to  the  hand  of  fli° 
Lord  hi*  C««\  upon  him. 

And  there  went  up  some  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
priests,  and  the  Levitt,  and  the  singers  and  the  porters,  and  the 
Xethinirus.  unto  Jerusalem,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  the 
king. 

Here,  it  appeals,  we  meet  with  the  Law  of  Moses  named 
for  the  first  time,  by  a  writer,  who  although  still  anonymous 
and  speaking  of  Ezra  in  the  third  person,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  contemporary  with  most  of  the  events  which  he 
describes. 
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The  enlightened  student  of  Ancient  History  cannot  but 
see  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State  the  designs  of 
Providence  wonderfully  harmonizing  with  the  policy  of  the 
world.  For  many  hundred  years  the  Jews,  placed  between 
the  great  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  or  other  Asiatic  monarchies 
as  it  were  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  had  suffered 
from  the  various  vicissitudes  brought  about  by  the  rivalry 
between  those  states.  For  the  last  hundred  years  before  the 
accession  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  the  Babylonians  had  got 
the  better  of  their  Egyptian  rivals,  and  the  Jewish  people 
having  become  slaves  to  their  conquerors,  their  land,  re- 
duced almost  to  a  desert,  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  vic- 
torious Babylon.  But  the  Egyptian  kingdom  retained  some 
portion  of  its  former  vigour,  and  was  still  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cyrus,  after  he  had 
destroyed  the  monarchy  of  their  rivals  the  Babylonians. 
To  restore  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  state  was  to 
erect  a  barrier  against  Egypt,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil 
the  Divine  decree,  which  the  Jewish  prophets  had  so  often 
shadowed  out  in  their  predictions.  Those  who  adminis- 
tered the  Persian  government  knew  the  tenacious  and 
obstinate  nature  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  made  use  of  their 
stern  adherence  to  the  religion  and  customs  of  their  fore- 
fathers as  the  best  bulwark  against  invasions  from  the 
Egyptians. 

Nor  was  this  foresight  disappointed  in  the  result.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  people  more  enthusiastic  and  even 
bigoted  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Providence  and  of  Persia, 
than  were  the  Jewrs,  in  restoring  what  had  fallen  and  in 
establishing  what  was  needed. 

Hence  we  may  observe  that  the  most  severe  inspection  was 
made  into  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  a 
series  of  ordinances  now  instituted,  which  having  their 
origin  in  some  remnants  of  the  Mosaical  Law  still  adhering 
to  memory,  or  perhaps  written  in  various  documents  still  pre- 
served among  the  people,  found  able  exponents  in  Ezra, 
Nehemiah  and  ethers,  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
Jewish  colony  was  intrusted  by  the  Persian  king. 

Among  other  matters  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
government,  a  singular  and  harsh  course  seems  to  have  been 
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adopted  as  regards  marriage.     At  chapter  ix  we  read  in  the 
words  of  Ezra  himself: 

-1,  2.  jS"ow  when  these  things  were  done,  the  princes  canie  to 
me,  saying,  The  people  of  Israel,  and  the  priests  and  the  Levitt's 
have  not  separated  themselves  from  the  people  of  the  lands, 
according  to  their  abomination-.  <  -  n  of  the  Canaanites,  the 
the  Perizzites,  the  Jebusites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Amorites.  For  they  have  taken  of  their 
daughters  for  themselves,  and  for  their  sons  :  so  that  the  holy  s 
have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of  those  lands. 

On  hearing  these  things  Ezra  prayed  to  God,  confessing 
tli"  sins  which  the  people  had  committed,  in  terms  which 
sound  more  in  unison  with  the  state  of  the  Jews  enteriii"- 

O 

the  land  of  Canaan  for  tin-  lir-t  time  under  Joshua,  than 
with  a  colony  just  dismissed  from  slavery  and  returning  to 
their  own  land. 

— i.\.  In — li'.  And  now,  0  OUT  God,  what  shall  we  say  after  this' 
fur  we  have  foi.-aken  thy  commandments,  which  tlmu  hast  com- 
manded l>y  thy  servants  the  prophets,  saying,  The  land,  unto  which 

0  to  pOSSeSfl  it,  i-  an   unclean    land   with    the    lihhinos   of  the 
people  of  the  lands,  with  t liei r  al M'lninat i"i i - .   which   have  tilled  it 

1  one  end  to  another  with  their  undeanncss.     ]\'ow  therefore 
give  n1 't  your  daughteis  unto  their  sons,  neither  take  their  daii'_ditei 
unto  your  sons,   nor  seek   their  peace    or  their   wealth   for  ever; 
that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  eat  the  good  of  the  laud,  and  leave   it 
for  an  inheritance  for  your  children  l'«r  ever. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  princes  and  the  people  of  their 
own  accord  made  a  covenant  with  E/ra,  and  all  those  who 
had  taken  strange  wives  put  them  ,-iway.  The  whole  of 
chapter  x,  which  concludes  the  Book  of  K/ra,  is  tilled  with 
the  details  of  this  subject,  and  sn<_fLf<-t-  many  reflect  ions  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  on  tin-  great  similarity  of  proceed  in- 
to that  which  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  narrative  of  the 
lirst  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 

But  our  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  Second 
Apocryphal  Book  of  K-dra-,  or,  as  it  i-  elsewhere  otherwise 
called,  the  Fourth  of  Ezra.  This  work,  exi.-ting  now  in  Latin, 
Aral  lie,  and  Ethiopia  MSS.,  and  printed  only  in  Latin,  has 
evidently  been  translated  from  the  Greek,  possibly  derived 
in  its  turn  from  tin-  Hebrew.  The  only  point  with  which 
we  are  concerned  as  regard >  its.  age  and  authorship,  is  that 
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it  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  therefore  cannot 
be  later  than  the  second  century  of  our  era.  But  there  is 
in  one  passage  of  this  book  a  tradition  which  has  much  to 
do  with  our  present  subject,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

II  ESDRAS,  xiv,  1 — 48.  And  it  came  to  pass  upon  the  third  day,  I 
sat  under  an  oak,  and  behold,  there  came  a  voice  out  of  a  bush  over 
against  me,  and  said,  "  Esdras,  Esdras  !"  And  I  said,  "  Here  am  I, 
Lord,"  and  I  stood  up  upon  my  feet.  Then  said  he  unto  me,  "In  the 
bush  I  did  manifestly  reveal  myself  unto  Moses,  and  talked  with 

him,  when  my  people  served  in  Egypt.     And  I  sent  him 7, 

And  now  I  say  unto  thee,  That  thou  lay  up  in  thy  heart  the  signs 

that  I  have  showed 13,  ]S[ow  therefore  set  thine  house  in 

order,  and  reprove  thy  people,   comfort  such  of   them  as  be  in 

trouble,  and  now  renounce  corruption "     19,  Then  answered  I 

before  thee,  and  said,  "  Behold,  Lord,  I  will  go,  as  thou  hast  com- 
manded me,  and  reprove  the  people  which  are  present  :  but  they 
that  shall  be  born  afterward,  who  shall  admonish  them  !  Thus  the 
world  is  set  in  darkness,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  are  without 
light.  For  THY  LAW  is  BURNT;  therefore  no  man  knoweth  the 
things  that  are  done  of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin.  But  if 
I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Ghost  into  me,  and 
I  shall  write  all  that  hath  been  done  in  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning, which  were  written  in  thy  Law,  that  men  may  find  thy  path, 
and  that  they  which  will  live  in  the  latter  days  may  live."  And  he 
answered  me,  saying,  "  Go  thy  way,  gather  the  people  together,  and 
say  unto  them,  that  they  seek  thee  not  for  forty  days.  But  look 
thou  prepare  thee  many  box-trees,  [or  box  tablets  to  write  on,  marg.~\ 
and  take  with  thee  Sarea,  Dabria,  Selemia,  Ecanus,  and  Asiel,  these 
five  which  are  ready  to  write  swiftly  ;  and  coine  hither,  and  I  shall 
light  a  candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart,  which  shall  not  be 
put  out  till  the  things  be  performed  which  thou  shalt  begin  to 
write.  And  when  thou  hast  done,  some  things  shalt  thou  publish 
and  some  things  shalt  thou  show  secretly  to  the  wise  :  to  morrow 

.this  hour  shalt  thou  begin  to  write "   37.  So  I  took  the  five 

men,    as   he    commanded    me,    and  we  went  into  the  field,   and 

remained  there 42,  The  Highest  gave  understanding  unto  the 

five  men,  and  they  wrote  the  wonderful  visions  of  the  night  that 
were  told,  which  they  knew  not ;  and  they  sat  forty  days,  and  they  . 
wrote  in  the  clay,  and  at  night  they  ate  bread.  As  for  me,  I  spake 
in  the  day,  and  I  held  not  my  tongue  by  night.  In  forty  days  they 
wrote  two  hundred  and  four  books.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the 
forty  days  were  fulfilled,  that  the  Highest  spake,  saying,  "  The  first 
that  thou  hast  written  publish  openly,  that  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
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may  read  it  :  But  keep  the  seventy  last,  that  thou  inayest  deliver 
thorn  only  to  such  as  be  wise  among  the  people  :  For  in  them  is  the 
spring  of  understanding,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of 
knowledge."  And  I  did  so. 

It  appears  from  this  extract,  which  could  not  be  given  other 
wise  than  complete,  that  Ezra  was  aided  l>y  live  men  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  God  to  re-write  the  Scriptures  which  had 
been  lost,  and  that  the  work  was  finished  in  f<  »rt y  days.  A  large 
part  of  Christendom  have  indeed  separated  from  the  canon 
the  book  in  which  this  narrative  appears  j  but  the  greater 
number  of  Christians  .still  retain  it,  and  the  objection  which 
lies  against  it  rests  more  on  the  laii'Mia»v  in  which  it  is 

o  o        o 

written  and  on  tin-  supposed  want  of  inspired  doctrine  under 
which  it  labours,  than  on  the  want  of  antiquity  as  regards 
its  ..ngin  or  of  hi-tni-iral  accuracy  as  to  iu  (-.intents. 

If  thru  wi-  assume  that  the  history  contained  in  the  verses 
which  have  b. en  <|Ui>ted  from  tin-  fourteenth  chapter  of  tin- 
Second  I'.'.'k  .  f  K-dra>  is  a  legend,  Imw  are  we  to  under- 
stand such  a  legend,  appearing  in  a  book  BS  ancient  as  the 
•  lid  century  of  the  ('lni-tian  era,  and  ascribing  to  Exra 
the  colnpilatioii  of  a  new  edition  of  the  M"-aical  Law,  seeing 

that  the  original  had  been  burnt  '     It  may  be,  as  some  writers 

have  argued,  that  -I'-mme  speaks  of  this  book  with  contempt, 
but  Iix-nu-Us.  ''lenient  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  who  all 
lived  and  wrote  many  years  before  .Jer.iine,  speak  of  it  with 
respect.  Our  English  canon  indeed  rejects  it,  but  more  an- 
cient canons  than  oin.s  retain  it. 

The  object  of  my  woik  is  to  .show  that  in  our  present 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament  we  have  not  the  original 
writings  of  the  Hebrew  law-giver  and  Judges,  but  a  com- 
pilation out  of  ancient  Jlebn-w  documents,  begun  by  the 
very  hand  and  continued  by  the  successors  of  that  Exra, 
\\ho  is  named  in  the  legend  just  quoted,  as  having  been  in- 
-pired  by  God  to  perform  this  especial  duty. 

But  there  are  testimonies  which  cannot  be  passed  over, 
in  support  of  what  we  lead  in  the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  and 
those  j,  of  their  writings  which  furnish  such  testimony 

shall  now  be  brought  forward,  ami  will  form  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  the  present  chapter. 

The  first  of  these  is  Irenseus,  but  as  his  original  work 
written  in  Greek  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the  passage  in 
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which  he  bears  clear  testimony  to  the  work  of  Ezra  is  found 
only  as  quoted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  extract  here,  but  to  adduce  it 
under  the  name  of  the  historian  in  whose  work  it  is  found. 

The  second  writer  is  Clement  of  Alexandria,   in  whose 
work  entitled  Stromateis,  we  read  as  follows  : 


'Ev  rfj 


ar£«.a- 


JKX.TO, 


In  the  Captivity  by  J^ebucho- 
donosor  the  writings  having  been 
destroyed,  in  the  times  of  Arta- 
xerxes  king  of  the  Persians, 
Esdras  the  Levite  having  become 
inspired,  prophesied,  restoring 


again  all  the  old  writings. 


TO\ 

OU;,  J-/TI/OVJ  "E<r5sa$ 
6  Aevirris  6  hgsv;  ysvofLivog,  craffaj 
rag  craXa/aj  audig  amveoupevos 
vgostpiiTsusi  ygapdc.  —  CLEMENS 
ALEX.,  Strom,  i,  22. 

And  in  another  place  of  the  same  work  Clement  briefly 
repeats  the  same  statement. 

A/  "Eafcav  ylverai  o  TUV  dtoxvt-Js-         The  recognition  and  renewal 
avuyvcagifffAbg  xa,!  avaaiouvifffjtiits     of  the  inspired  oracles  is  made 
v.—  CLEM.  ALEX.,  Strom.i,  21.     by  Esdras. 

The  testimony  of  Tertullian,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after 
Clement,  tends  to  establish  the  same  conclusion. 

Hierosolymis  Babylonia  ex-  Jerusalem  having  been  de- 
pugnatione  deletis,  omne  instru-  stroyed  by  the  Eabylonian  siege, 
mentu.ni  Judaicse  literaturae  per  it  appears  that  every  instrument 
Esdram  constat  restauratum.  De  of  Jewish  literature  was  restored 
cultu  fcem.  c.  3.  by  Esdras. 

The  historian  Eusebius,  whose  date  is  A.D.  320,  quotes  from 
Irenseus  the  following  passage,  which  bears  a  remarkable 
likeness  to  that  previously  cited  from  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria : 

And  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  God  wrought  this,  who  also  in 
the  captivity  of  the  people  in  the 
time  of  Nabuchodonosor,  when 
the  writings  had  been  destroyed, 
and  the  Jews  came  back  after 
seventy  years  to  tbeir  own  land, 
then  in  the  times  of  Artaxerxes 
the  king  of  tbe  Persians,  inspired 
Esdras  the  priest  of  the  tribe  of 


<riv 


Ka/   ovd'zv  yz  Savpaarov.,  TOUTO 
rbv   O:bv,  5$  ys   xot,l  In 
<x 

rov  XaoD 

xal  fASTa  iop'/ixovra,  try  ruv 
'lovdufuv  avt^Oovruv  sis  H"  %w»ai/ 
avruv,  tKiira.  ev  rolg  -^sovo/s  '  Aora- 
%ty%oii  rou  TLzgeuv  (3a<fi\eus,  ^'s- 

"E<r8*a  TU>  hot?  SK  r?is 
rovs  ruv  irffoytyovoruv 
ruv  tfdvrct$  at/ard^aaSat 
x.a,l  axoxaraaTqaai  rw  Xaw  rrtv 
dia  Mus'iuz  vofjbofaffiav.  —  EusEB. 
H.  E.,  v.  8. 


Levi,  to  set  forth,  all  the  words 
of  the  prophets  who  had  gone 
before,  and  to  restore  to  the 
people  the  legislation  given 
through  Moaes. 

12 
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or  fifty  years  later  than  Knsebius  comes  the  cele- 
brated Father  of  the  Church  llienmymus,  or  Jerome,  as  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  he  is  more  generally  called  by 
Knglish  writers.  In  his  treatise  against  Helvidius  is  the 
following  passage  : 


'  :tainly  the  "  present  .lay" 
is  to  be  deemed  of  that  time 
in  which  the  history  itself  was 
put  together:  whether  you  choose 

to  call  Moses  the  author  uf  the 
iVntateuch  or  lv.ru  the  restorer 
of  the  same  work,  1  make  110  ob- 
jectiou. 


hodiernus    dies    illius 
temporis  aeatimandus  est  quo  his- 

t<>ria  ipsa  conlexta  e>t.  sive 
AI"\~<-n  dieeiv  volueris  auctorem 
Pentateuchi,  sive  Ezram  ejusdem 

iiistauraturem  opens  umi  recii^o. 
J<lr.  II,  It  ii/i'i/ii,  luin.  iv,  p.  134 
nlif.  Mn.iri" 


Later   than    the    foregoing    indeed,    but   still  valuable   as 
I  <  .-ping  uj>  tin-  tradition,  is  tlie  tr>t  immiy  of  those  well-kDOWD 

l-'atiici's  of  the  ('hurcli,  Dasilins.  (  'lii-ysnsti  nn,  A  thaiiasius, 
and  Leo  F>y  /.ant  inns,  frum  whum  1  shall  (|imte  the  following 
extracts;  tin-  infeivnc-e  to  which  their  te-tinmny  leads,* 

mu>t  b.-  plain  t«i  evfi-y  reader. 


i   -         -.  .01  tv  (it  u 

i  -     ..    rrd 


.  -  J',A-1I.,    Ef.   (.id   L'hilo/tll/t. 


There  is  there  a  plain  in  which 
Esdras  Tetuing  gave  forth  all  the 

iiisjiired  l.unks  liy  the 

Ol'    (i«'d. 


o=  ~u.Zra  Tfc^^ra;  £T£/ive 

ai'^Ta;   fin'.u..      'i'.->,~/.dt 

,  ui:i/.'i'.  Tavrac,  KOLTIKO- 
-yav,  «ifT;^(Tt'7;ffa'/  a/  pip'/.'-i.  'Ert- 
£  'jj  TC/././I  d:0^i  t>a-<jij.a.<S7'jj  ttiwtufftv, 
wan  a-jru;  fr.i)tc;i)a.i,  r&  "ILobza 
,j,  r.ai  dxo  X£/\|/avwv  o^-r^r^ai 
trroir^i.  Mird  bt  retro  <jjx.ov('(j.rlffiv 
fs/j.rl\iui)rl\ou  ai-raj  ijtrh  riv  •  'i3bcij.rr 

' 


r«.  —  Cin:vs.     7/i»///. 
.  ad  Hcbraos. 


v 


//( 


T.ut  after  these  things  he  sent 

piophetswho  suffered  numberless 

severities.  AVar  came  mi  ;  they 
slew,  they  cut  in  piec.cs  all  men  ; 
the  hooks  W6T6  hurnt.  IIea^rain 
inspired  anothei'  wonderful  man 

to  set  them  l'c.]-(li,  I  mean  K-dms, 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  com- 
]n  i>ed  out  of  remains.  And  alter 
tliis  he  managed  t  hat  they  should 
}>•  translated  by  the  seventy. 


*  Kumcrous  other   iiaspapes   might  be  produced  from  the   Fathers  less 

:1'K-  th:ui  those  given  in  the  text,  but  still  pointing  to  Ezra  and  his  suc- 

cessors as  the  compilers  of  the  whole  llelm-w  (  ';mon.      Hilary,  in  his  pre- 

face, says  the  Psalms  were  collected  by  Esdras,  and  Euthymius  ascribes 

them  to  either  Esdras  or  E^ckiel. 
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Many  of  the  prophetical  books 
disappeared,  and  this  a  man 
may  see  from  the  history  of 
the  Paraleipornena.  For  the 
Jews  being  slothful,  and  con- 
tinually falling  into  wickedness, 
let  some  of  them  perish,  and 
some  themselves  burnt  and  cut 
up.  And  Jeremiah  describes 
the  one  fact,  and  he  who  com- 
posed the  fourth  book  of  Kings 
the  other,  saying  that  after  a 
long  time  the  book  of  Deute- 
ronomy was  found  buried  some- 
where and  put  out  of  sight. 
But  if  they  gave  up  their  books 
when  there  was  no  barbarian, 
how  much  more  would  they  do 
so  when  the  barbarians  invaded 
them. 

The  finding  of  Deuteronomy  in  this  extract  is  probably 
another  version  of  the  findin     of  the  Law  in  the  rein  of 


ruv 

raura 

iiTrGfA'vbj'j  t5o/  Tig  uv. 
yet?  wreg  oi  'louda/b/,  net! 
iig  aff'efitiav  avvz-fccij;  sfjtfi^rrovrsg, 
TO,  fj,zv  rtpi'iffctv  a-ToXXuc'tJa/,  TO,  ds 
avrol  xaTixaiov  /ca/  XCITIXOTTTOV. 
Ka/  TO  fAsv  'l£££,a/as  5/?jye?ra/,  rb 
di  (i  rjjc  reraorjji/  ouvridflg  ruv  Baav- 

XiyUV      fASTO,      <7TOXVV 

TO     Asuregovofuov     & 
KUTuevyfieyov  KOV  nut 
E/  ds  O\JK   oi/roj  IBa.oQa.yov  O'JTU 
/3/'3>Ua  vgouduxctv,  croXXoD  jaaX/.tic 
TUvf3u,s(3dD<av  tirsXdovTuv. — CHRTS. 
ad  Matt,  ii,  ult.  Horn.  ix. 


King  Josiah. 


ds  xai  TOVTO  veg!  rou 


or/ 


ruv 


uv  xa 


c)/a  T'/jv  voXv^ovtov 
'"Eaooag, 

xa.1  avayvuarrig, 
xcud'   tavTov,  xal 

vaffiv     IxdiBcaxi,     xai 
TO,    f3iBXl<x.  — 
ATHAN.  JUN.  in  Synop.  S.S. 


qv&yite 


'O 


ti 


at. 


ra, 


|S//3X/a 


xai  icuv   OTI 
xaufJivra 


UTTO 


rai 


TO,   xj3' 


v   rog   cvu 
LEO  BYZAN.  de  Sectis. 


This  also  is  related  about 
Esdras,  that  whereas  the  books 
had  perished  from  the  careless- 
ness of  the  people  and  through 
the  long  captivity,  Esdras  him- 
self, being  a  lover  of  what  is 
good,  a  clever  man  and  a  reader, 
treasured  up  all  of  them  in  him- 
self, and  at  last  brought  them 
forth,  and  published  them  to 
all,  and  so  the  books  are  pre- 
served. 

Esdras,  having  come  to  Jeru- 
salem and  found  that  all  the 
books  had  been  burnt  when  they 
were  captured,  is  said  from 
memory  to  have  composed  the 
twenty-two  books  which  we 
have  enumerated  above. 


A  writer  still  later  than  these  is  one  Josephus  or  Joseph, 
author  of  a  book  called  Hypomnesticon  or  Liber  Memorial-is. 
He  is  thought  by  the  learned  Fabricius  to  have  lived  about 

12—2 
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600  A.D.,  and  his  testimony  on  our  present  subject  is  only  of 
use  to  show  the  continuity  of  opinion  down  to  so  late  a  date. 

'O/zai/     G-     riv     /3a<r/>.£aiv    ra;  At  the   same  time  the  arts  of 

Ti«^.-/;    KO.I   TO.    rk\T\.    "Eao^oc.:   d  thekinijs  and  their  deal  h>,  Ksdras 

ffoji;,    i>     r.v     (•-a.'^'jO'jj    y£i&',a-:i'0;  tlu-  wise  living   amid  the  return 

7-6-3   ?.aoiJ,   rr)   a~6  rr^    ai-/i^a.7.u-  of    the     people     from     Uahylon, 

ffia.-.  a.-r>-'.r,<j.".i-'jGrjL;  araffac  r^v  writing  from  memory  ah"  the  book 

I3i3/.f,'   ru\  i'.  - -//.r'xiv  T-yv  7=  =Ciff£-  of  kings  and  the  acts  of  those  who 

(3u;   $i!affa\ruy  rd:  --JJL^I;-   /xera  lived  religiously  ;  and  after  this, 

6s  -ra^iTU.  t-rt, .          -        -KTI   -asa-  notii-iii.Lj   what    things    had    heen 

X£/^t)£ira    U.-JT-J]    sv    rtj     1! -/./r//.=/iv  omitted    hy  him    ill  the    liook  of 

(3i3'/.-jj,  i6iu  ra\Jra.  -a/./i  avf.iyxa;  tlie  kinds'  acts,  lie  a^aiu  put  forth 

f^-Jtro.    .  -    -            -     -          ^ID/.O;  and   juihli.-hed    these  separately. 

itty  -          ~              ._    \£/Tro'  since  the  foniirr  hook    put    forth 

•           \v  b-jdi  -r<jij,cii;  iy-  by    him    liad    heen    obliterated 

'louffi  /     |(Mi     "  A  ;,  01  from  many  ;  whieli  liook,  written 

r,    (i-   'I-'.x.x/.?;',  /.    "  1 1  L^U-  in    t  \vo    volumes,    the   .lews    en- 

X..-/T                3/j3Xor"      -           .  tilled     the     "  \Voi-ds    of     1» 

.I.-^iriii  HYPOinnffiTIOON,  ii,  I'M,  luit  the  ( 'huivh  1  look  of  I 

in    I-'AUUICH  <     .    /       '.  / '.   T.,  pomena  (things  omitted). 
ii,  1'74. 


CIIAITKII    XXIII. 
Tin: 


AN  impoitaiit  testimony  to  the  recent  formation  of  the 
,le\vi>li  e.-uioii  i>  thought  l,y  some  \vritois  to  lie  found  in  (he 

discrepancies  which  they  >ay  exist  l>et  \\-een  the  teaching  of 

the  earlier  prophets  and  the  Mosaic  law,  as  we  now  have  it,  in 

the  Pentateuch  and  elsewhere.     These  writer-  assor;  that  the 

eiiaetineiit-  of  that  law  are  more  in  harmony  with  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Jewish  >aeerdotali>ni  after  the  re-e,taMislinicnt 
of  their  nation  than  with  the  characterof  their  "-,•,.  at  law- 

O 

-iver,  who  could  not  have  maintained  his  influence  over  the 
multitude  that  escaped  from  Kirypt,  unless  he  had  acquired 
a  hold  on  their  affections  by  hi-,  humanity  as  well  as  on  their 
obedience  by  his  power. 

We  are  not  able,  it  is  true,  to  trace  this  class  of  evidence 
from  the  beginning  ;  for  the  earliest  prophets  seem  to  have 
•written  nothing.  In  their  time,  no  doubt,  the  living  speech 
and  action  were  more  ready  and  useful  whilst  literature  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
except  the  strictly  historical  portions  of  it,  betrays  a  strong 
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cast  of  poetry,  and  that  is  always  found  in  the  early  state  of 
all  nations,  especially  in  the  East,  where  every  product  of 
the  mind  presents  itself  not  only  in  a  poetical,  but  in  a 
dramatic  form.  Now  the  Jews  were  not  less  barbarous  than 
the  other  nations  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  been  less  bigoted  on  that  account  in  the 
worship  of  the  true  God,  or  more  advanced  in  the  observance 
of  those  humane  laws  and  customs,  which,  not  religion,  but 
social  culture  can  create.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  pro- 
phets from  the  commencement  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth, 
and  fragments  of  their  oracles  appear  throughout  the  early 
course  of  Jewish  history,  from  Joshua  to  Joel;  of  which  we 
probably  have  an  instance  in  Judges,  ii,  1,  where  an  angel  of 
Jehovah  is  said  to  have  appeared  and  spoken  to  the  people. 
The  angel  or  messenger  was  probably  a  prophet,  and  in  the 
same  book  (vi,  8)  a  similar  messenger  sent  by  God  is  deno- 
minated a  prophet  and  not  an  angel. 

Recurring  then  to  our  argument,  we  may  observe  some 
striking  peculiarities  in  the  form  which  all  the  prophetical 
books  now  bear.  They  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  the 
authorship  of  the  first  five  is  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  who  are  called  the  Major  or  Greater 
Prophets ;  whilst  the  twelve  other  books  appear  under  the 
names  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniab,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who 
are  termed  the  Minor  Prophets,  not  from  any  inferiority  of 
style,  but  from  the  smaller  quantity  which  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  of  their  writings.  The  dates  at  which  these 
prophets  are  supposed  to  have  lived,  have  been  already  given 
in  Chapter  II  of  this  volume,  and  at  least  five  of  them  wrote 
either  during  the  last  years  of  the  Captivity,  or  after  the 
captives  had  returned  to  their  own  land. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  here  arises.  What  was 
the  essential  difference  between  the  priests  and  the  prophets, 
and  what  were  the  duties  of  each  class  ?  It  is  the  opinion  of 
an  able  German  critic,  De  Wette,  that  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  was  mostly  spiritual,  and  that,  holding  no  official 
position  among  the  people  like  that  of  the  priests,  they  were 
reverenced  for  such  qualities  as  each  of  them  exhibited  in 
his  own  person,  writings  or  prophecies,  whilst  the  priests 
held  a  prominent  official  rank,  which  entitled  them,  as 
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ministerin^  according  to  the  outward  forms  of  the  Temple 

/» 

service,  to  the  reverence  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  any 
personal  merit  whatever.     Thus,  whilst  the  priests  remained 
attached  to  the  symbols  of  the  faith,  and  retained  or  intro- 
duced all  those  ancient  restrictions  and  narrow  views  which 
we  still  observe,  the  prophets  broke  through  the  symbolical 
forms,  or  rose  to  the  spiritual  conception  of  them,  and  served 
the  cause  of  truth  by  proclaiming  the  Word  of  Ood,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  more  than 
live   hundivd   years   afterward-.      Indeed    it   lias   l.een   sug- 
gested by  I>r  I)oualdson  and  others,  that,  as  the  Jews  have 
certainly  tampered  with  their  sacred  books  at  various  times, 
the  "  Law,"  which  we  now  read,  did  not  contain,  in  the  times 
of  the  early  prophets,  many  of  the  severe  d:\uses  anil  cere- 
monial rdniiivnients  which  appear  in   it  since  the  Christian 
era. 

It    waa  the  otliee  of  the  prophets  to  purify  and  extend  the 
inllu'-nce  of  religion  and  morality:  and   they  were  moreover 
]iolitical    te;i,-her>.  natural    phil'-« >pher>,  and    workers  of  mi- 
racles.      Their  action  on  the  public  was  kept    up  by  religion, 
poetry,  and  music ;   all  of  which  held   an    important  place  in 
their  schools,  and   Rome  "f  them,  especially  Samuel,  seem    to 
have  united  in    their  own    persons,  if  not    the  name-,  yet  all 
the  functions,  of  prophet,   priest,   and   king.      Nor  docs   this 
threefold  character  of  Samuel,  and  perhaps  of  others,  tend  to 
weaken  the  theory  which   I    am   here   endeavouring  to  point 
out,  that  the  office  of  priest  would  tend  towards  exclusive- 
ness  and   even    bigotry,   whilst    the    prophets   would    rather 
enlarge  the  bounds  and   sj.iritua!i/e  the   duties  of  religious 
five, lom.     For  whilst  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in   pieces  iii  vin- 
dication of  the  commands  which  emanated  from  religion,  he 
accompanied  the  act  with  that  noble  maxim   which  accom- 
panies the  greatest  freedom,  "To  obey  i>  better  than  sacri- 
fice and   to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams  P     It  was  ditiicult 
for  Samuel  to  disconnect  his  various  responsibilities.     It  was 
ier  for  the  writer  of  the  Fifteenth  Psalm  to  proclaim  the 
grand  sentiments  which  it  contains: 

Lord,  who  shall  abidf  in  thy  tabernacle?     Who  shall  il\vi-ll  in 

thy  holy  hill  ?     }\f  that  valkr-th  npii.<;litly  and  worketh  righteous- 

•.  and  spcakfth  tlif  truth  in  hi-  li.-ait.     He  that  backhitctli  not 

with  his  ton-ue,    DOI  iluetli  fvil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  takcth   up  a 

;i;j;iinst  his 
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Hosea  also  doubtless  had  good  grounds  for  writing  as  we 
read  in  vi,  0  : 

I  desired  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God 
more  than  burnt  offerings. 

In  like  manner  Micah  (vi,  8)  asks  a  most  important  and 
pertinent  question  : 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  lovo 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

What  says  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  Isaiah,  on  this 
subject  ?  In  the  very  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies  we 
read : 

To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  saith 
the  Lord.  I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of 
fed  beasts  ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs  or 
of  he-goats  .  .  .  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  me  ;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies, I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
.  .  .  .Wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  my  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil  ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  the 
widow.  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord. 

These  words  might  have  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  himself,  nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  Laws 
of  the  Israelites,  coming  originally  from  Moses,  have  found 
true  and  faithful  exponents  in  the  prophets,  who,  at  a  time 
when  sacerdotalism  was  beginning  to  exert  its  sway  over  the 
mind,  uttered  without  fear  the  noble  sentiments  which  we 
have  here  recited. 

Now  in  what  form  do  the  writings  of  these  prophets  appear 
to  us  at  present?  Not  apparently  as  separate  and  indepen- 
dent editions  of  each,  like  the  works  of  authors,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  given  to  the  world  without  any  relation  to  one 
another,  but  as  a  collection  made  by  some  one  who  had  got 
together  all  the  remains  of  each  which  he  could  find,  and 
who  sends  them  forth  to  the  public  in  one  volume,  with  the 
names  of  the  various  authors  attached  wherever  any  of  the 
writings  could  be  ascribed  with  certainty  or  probability  to 
each.  Moreover,  the  explanations  which  are  found  at  the 
beginning  of  almost  all  the  prophets  look  very  much  as  if 
they  were  prefixed  by  some  compiler  as  introductions  to  the 
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several  portions  cf  the  work.     Thus  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
begin  as  follows : 

The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  lie  saw  concerning 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Aliaz,  and 
Ilezekiah,  kings  of  Judah. 

The  introduction  to  the  prophesies  of  Jeremiah  is  of  the 
same  kind : 

The  words  of  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  that  were 
in  Anathoth  in  the  land  of  Benjamin  :  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reigu. 
It  came  also  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiali  the  son  of 
Josiah  king  of  Judah,  unto  tin-  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive 
in  the  fifth  month. 

The  attempt  to  fix  tin.-  exact  date  i>  here  evident:  but  it 
can  hardly  be  thought  tliat  prophets,  who  had  to  deal  with 
such  important  political  matters,  or  whose  minds  were 
inspired  with  such  divine  truths  as  were  Isaiah  ami 
Jeremiah,  would  show  much  care  to  int roduce  their  pro- 
pheMi-s  with  such  exuet  chronologicaJ  niinuteiiess. 

The  Books  of  K/ekiel  and  haniel  have  no  similar  pre- 
faces: but  these  a-ain  occur  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
minor  prophets.  Thus  we  have: 

The  word  of  the  Lord  thai  came  unto  llosr.-i— The.  word  of  tho 
Lord  that  came  to  Joel — The  wonl>,,f  Ani"s — The  \i>,imi  of  <  (liadiah 
— .Now  the  word  i.f  tin-  Lord  came  unto  Jonah  -  The  word  of  the 
Lord  that  came  to  Micah  --'I'll.'  Imrden  of  Nintn-eh  :  the  l>.»ik  of  the 
vieion  of  Naham  the  l^lkoshit.--  Tip.  hurdcn  whieh  llahakkuk  the 
prophet  did  see — The  won!  of  the  Lord  which  came  onto  Zephaniah. 
-In  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  king,  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai — In 
the  eighth  month,  in  the  second  ye:ir  of  I  i-n-ins,  came  the  word  of 
the  Lord  unto  Zechariah — The  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
Israel  l>y  Malachi. 

The  only  explanation  which  I  can  give  of  this  remarkable 
identity  of  language  by  which  these  prophecies  are  prefaced, 
is  that  they  w,ere  gathered  from  separate  documents  or  tra- 
ditions, and  arranged  by  the  zeal  of  those  who,  wishing  to 
re-establish  the  existence  of  their  nation,  wished  also  to 
recover  and  re-establish  at  the  same  time  its  literature  and 
its  religion. 
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The  Books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  some  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets are  however  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  more 
striking  marks  than  the  want  of  a  preface  such  as  is  prefixed 
to  the  writings  of  others.  We  will  review  in  order  certain 
peculiarities  of  their  style. 

The  prophesies  of  Ezekiel  are  introduced  by  the  mention 
of  a  date  "in  the  thirteenth  year,"  and  the  eighth  chapter 
of  the  work,  in  like  manner,  is  prefaced  by  the  words,  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  the  sixth  year."     The  same  form  recurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth   chapter,  "  And  it  came  to 
pass  in  the  seventh  year,"  as  also  at  the  beginning  of  chapter 
xxiv,  "  Again  in  the  ninth  year,  in  the  tenth  month,  in  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month."     Chapters  xxi  and  xxii  mark  the 
eleventh  and  the  twelfth  years  apparently  of  the  same  series, 
but  at  chapter  xl.we  read,  "  In  the  five  and  twentieth  year 
•  of  our  captivity,"  and  "  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  city 
was  smitten."     The  enumeration  of  years  goes  no  further, 
and  the  book  ends  with  visions,  in  which  the  prophet  sees  a 
new  commonwealth    established,   a   new    city,   and  a  new 
temple.     There  are  also  great  peculiarities  in  the  style  or 
rather  in  the  mode  of  introducing  and  expressing  the  various 
prophesies.     The  language  indeed  is  more  debased  than  that 
of  the  earlier  writings,  but  still  is  genuine  Hebrew  with 
such  changes  as  happen  to  all  people  that  have  a  prolonged 
national  existence.     But  certain  formulas  recur  to  an  enor- 
mous   extent.      "  Thus  saith   the    Lord   God"   occurs  more 
than  eighty,  and  the  words  "  Son  of  Man,"  addressed  to 
Ezekiel,  more  than  ninety  times  in  this  book.     The  latter  of 
these  terms  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
except  Daniel,  and  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  it  occurs  only 
in  the  Gospels  according  to  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  and  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Of  the  minor  prophets  Haggai  seems  to  have  the  least 
interest  for  the  reader;  his  style  is  nerveless,  and  no  high 
moral  views  are  apparent  in  the  two  chapters  which  form 
his  book. 

Zechariah  and  Malachi  partake  of  the  sacerdotal  spirit, 
which  was  already  after  the  Exile  beginning  to  show  itself 
in  the  latest  writings  of  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  former, 
like  Ezekiel,  repeats  the  formula,  "  Thus  speaketh,"  or  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  no  less  than  forty-one  times  in 
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eight  chapters,  and  his  Levitical  tendency  shows  itself  in 
repeated  inferences  to  the  Temple  and  the  forms  of  worship. 
Moreover,  as  Ezekiel  is  the  only  one  of  the  prophets  who 
speaks  of  Angels,  so  is  Zechariah  the  only  one  of  them  who 
speaks  of  Satan. 

In  like  manner  Malachi  shows  a  disposition  to  limit  reli- 
gion to  forms  and  ceremonies  :  he  reproves  the  people  for 
transgressing  the  rules  of  public  worship,  and   neglecting 
other   matters  of  the   M<  >-aie    law.     We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  personal  history  of  Malachi.     Origcn,  by  a 
ivmarkaMo  fam-y,  supposed  In-  might  be  an  angel,  and  others 
have  interpreted   his  name   as  an  epithet  or  title  of  Ezra. 
He  is  placed  by  some  writers,  among-t  whom  are  Bertholdt 
and   Yitriiiu'a.  a>   contemporary   with   Neliemiah,   and   these 
•>u_f^e>t  a  comparison  of  certain  pa-^agcs  which   occur  in  the 
books  of  Xehemiah  and    Malachi,  as   having  reference  to  the 
same    per'n  >d    of    Jewish    hi-lory.      \Vc    read     in     Nehemiah 
(xiii,  KM: 

And  I  perceived  flint   the  ji.irtidii-;  .•!'  tin-  Levites  had  nut  been 
piviMi  //('•//(.-  for  the  Levites  and  thi  »  that  did  the  work,  were 

lied  e\vrv  one  to  his  Held.      Then  contended    I    with  tin-  rulers  and 

1,  '•  Why  i-  the  lioi;  .....  f  (  I,),!  )',  ,r-aken  !''      And   1  gathered  them 

1"_i'tli.-r.  and  861   them  in  their  jilaee.      Then  brOUghl   all  .ludah  the 

tithe  .,f  the  corn  and  the   new  wine  and  the  nil  unt-i  the  treasuries. 


\\itli  this  the  words  ut'  Malachi  (iii,  s 
AVill  a  man  i        Godl      Vet  ye  have  ruhhrd   me.      But  yc  say, 

AVhelvill    have    We    mlilii-d    thee   .'"        In  tithes  and  nll'erill^S.         Veaiv. 

cursed  with  a  curse  :  l'<>r  ye  h  ive  i-ihln-d  me,  oven  thi-;  wlmle  nat  inn. 
I'.rin^  ye  all  the  tithes  unt«'  the  stnre-limisi;,  that  there  may  lie  meat, 
in  mine  ),,  .  re  me  imw  herewith,  r-aith  the  l.nrd  nf 

Ho 

The  payment  of  tithe  was  no  doubt  always  enforced  as 
necessary  for  maintaining  the  public  worship  and  tin:  cere- 
monies that  were  cu>toinary  in  the  .JewMi  Temple.  But 
another  particular,  in  which  these  later  prophets  harmonized 
witli  Neheiiiiah,  was  intermarriage  between  the  Jews  re- 
turning from  exile  and  the  people  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

In  those  days  also  [says  Xehemiah,  xiii,  23]  saw  I  Jews  that  had 
married  wives  of  Ashdnd.  ot  Amiimn,  and  nf  Mi.ah  :  and  their 
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children  spake  half  in  the  speech  of  Ashdocl,  and  could  not  speak  in 
the  Jews'  language,  but  according  to  the  language  of  each  people. 
And  I  contended  with  them,  and  cursed  them,  and  smote  certain  of 
them,  and  plucked  off  their  hair,  and  made  them  swear  by  God, 
saying,  "  Ye  shall  not  give  your  daughters  unto  their  sons,  nor  take 
their  daughters  unto  your  sons,  or  for  yourselves.  Did  not  Solomon 
king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things  1  Yet  among  many  nations  was 
there  no  king  like  him,  who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made 
him  king  over  all  Israel  :  nevertheless  even  him  did  outlandish 
women  cause  to  sin.  Shall  we  then  hearken  unto  you  to  do  all  this 
great  evil,  to  transgress  against  our  God  in  marrying  strange 
wives  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt — for  History  furnishes  the  most 
complete  evidence  of  the  fact — that  the  influence  of  women 
over  the  religious  forms  as  well  as  feeling  of  the  age,  lias 
always  been  most  powerful ;  and  to  guard  against  such 
influence  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Malachi,  when  Religion 
seems  to  have  had  much  greater  weight  in  the  Jewish 
nation  and  government,  was  more  needful  than  in  the  earlier 

O 

times  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Solomon,  and  the  kings  his  suc- 
cessors ;  for  in  their  days  war  and  rebellion  were  the  alter- 
nate normal  condition  of  the  Israelites,  far  more  than  in  any 
other  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Taking  then  the 
passage  above  quoted  from  Nehemiah  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  legislation  which  then  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Jewish 
leaders,  we  may  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
consider  Malachi  to  have  had  the  same  thought,  although 
his  premises  hardly  bear  out  entirely  his  conclusion,  when 
he  writes  as  follows  : 

Have  we  not  all  one  father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us? 
Why  do  we  deal  treacherously  every  man  against  his  brother  by  pro- 
faning the  covenant  of  our  fathers  1  Judah  hath  dealt  treacherously, 
and  an  abomination  is  committed  in  Israel  and  in  Jerusalem ;  for 
Judah  had  profaned  the  holiness  of  the  Lord  which  he  loved,  and 
hath  married  the  daughter  of  a  strange  god.  The  Lord  will  cut  off 
the  man  that  doeth  this.  MAL.  ii,  1 0. 

Thus  much  then  may  suffice  on  the  subject  of  Malachi: 
it  remains  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  writings  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Daniel ;  and  here  we  meet  with 
opinions  the  most  opposite,  and  conclusions  the  most  irre- 
concileable.  Whilst  one  party  regard  the  book  which  passes 
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under  his  name,  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ,  written  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  by 
the  greatest  man  among  those  who  shared  in  that  state  of 
exile,  others  have  assigned  its  author  to  the  times  of  the 
Syrian  Antiochus,  treating  the  work  as  a  fiction,  such  as 
has  often  been  published  to  the  world  at  other  times,  in 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar  stand  for  the  Syriac 
king,  and  the  prophetic  visions  supposed  to  have  been  seen 
by  the  prophet  Daniel,  describe,  not  the  return  of  his  country- 
men to  their  own  country  from  Babylon  and  the  consequent 
restoration  of  the  Jewish  state,  but  the  victories  and 
triumph  which  with  divine  aid  they  would  obtain  over 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  their  oppressor.  We  will  not  here 
enumerate  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  book,  nor  will  it  be  needful  to  repeat 
the  various  conjeetur  a  by  which  tlioe  arguments  have  been 
met  :  for  the  fixed  belief  of  the  world  in  the  re<viveil  opinion 
of  its  authenticity  needs  no  other  -upport,  and  would  prob- 
ably reject  any  other  support,  than  that  faith  which  removes 
mountains,  and  which  our  Saviour  wisely  inculcated  on  his 
disciples  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  (;,,>,prl  history. 

We  learn  from  .Jerome,  in  his  Preface  to  hU  <  'oinnientary 
on  Daniel,  that  Porphyry  in  his  twelfth  book  assigns  the 
work  before  us  to  the  time  of  Antii>chn>  Epiphanes,  and 
says  that  it  did  not  so  mudi  foretell  things  to  mine  as  relate 
things  which  had  already  happened.  In  modern  times  a 
large  number  of  writers  have  availed,  whilst  as  many  others 
have  defended,  this  statement  of  Porphyry,  but  in  a  future 
chapter  we  shall  have  to  review  the  whole  question  of  age 
and  authorship,  and  to  consider  whether  the  book  of  l)aniel 
is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  moral  or  a  prophetic  work.  The  book 
itself  is  disjointed,  and  consists  of  fragments  with  no  such 
connection  between  them,  as  would  probably  be  found  in  so 
short  a  work  and  written  by  so  eminent  a  prophet. 

We  read  in  the  first  chapter:  "  In  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  came  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  king  of  Babylon  unto  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it." 

Chapter  the  second  begins  with  these  words :  "  And  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  fcc."  The 
third  and  fourth  chapters  relate  the  story  of  the  image  of 
gold  which  Nebuchadnezzar  .set  up,  and  the  king's  dream 
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with  the  interpretation  thereof  given  by  Daniel,  who  was 
called  among  the  Babylonians  by  the  name  of  Belteshazzar. 
In  the  fifth  chapter  we  read  of  Belshazzar  the  king  who 
made  a  great  feast,  and  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 
which  consigned  his  kingdom  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

O  O 

In  the  sixth  chapter  Darius  the  Median  is  introduced,  and 
Daniel  is  cast  into  the  lion's  den,  from  which  he  comes  out 
free,  and  his  traducers  are  subjected  to  the  fate  which  he 
had  escaped.  In  the  seventh  chapter  we  recur  to  the  first 
year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon,  when  "  Daniel  had  a 
dream  and  visions  of  his  head  upon  his  bed." 

The  eighth  chapter  begins  thus  : 

In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Belshazzar  a  vision  appeared 
unto  me  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at 
the  first.  And  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  I  saw, 
that  I  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of 
Elam ;  and  I  was  by  the  river  Ulai. 

The  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter  is  as  follows : 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medes,  which  was  made  king  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans : 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  I  Daniel  understood  by  books  the 
number  of  the  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah 
the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

The  tenth  chapter  begins  with  the  third  year  of  Cyrus 
king  of  Persia,  when  "a  thing  was  revealed  unto  Daniel 
whose  name  was  Belteshazzar."  The  eleventh  chapter 
begins,  "  Also  I  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  even  I, 
stood  to  confirm  and  to  strengthen  him :"  and  the  twelfth 
chapter  ends  with  reference  to  the  daily  sacrifice  being  sus- 
pended and  the  abomination  of  desolation  set  up,  which  are 
thought  to  have  had  their  fulfilment  by  the  act  of  King 
Antiochus,  notwithstanding  our  Saviour's  words  in  the  Gos- 
pels, which  seemed  to  imply  that  those  events,  and  not  other 
similar  ones,  were  in  his  time  still  to  come  to  pass. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  date  assigned  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophesies,  the  book  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
that  it  is  not  one  complete  composition  proceeding  from  the 
pen  of  the  same  inspired  writer.  We  have  nine  chapters, 
out  of  the  twelve  which  compose  the  work,  all  introduced  by 
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nine  different  dates,  which  it  is  impossible,  except  by  unsup- 
ported conjecture,  to  harmonize  with  one  another.  The 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  falls  in  the  \an'  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar came  to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  although 
tins  latter  king  is  said  to  have  reigned  nearly  lifty  years,  we 
come  in  the  fifth  chapter  to  Belshazzar,  apparently  the  suc- 
cessor of  Nebuchadnezzar,  although  no  other  writer  kim\\  s 
any  thing  of  a  king  bearing  that  name.  Darius  the  Mede 
next  occurs,  and  then  the  first  and  the  third  years  of  Bel- 
shazzar are  spoken  of,  after  which  we  have  the  first  year 
of  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, although  it  is  not  stated,  nor 
can  we  ascertain  from  any  other  history,  whether  Darius  the 
Mede  before-named  and  Darius  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  are 
one  and  the  same  person.  We  are  then  informed  of  the 
vision  made  to  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of 
IVi-ia,  and  lastly  the  hi.-t»ry  recurs  to  the  lirst  year  of 

iJal'JU^   the    .Mede. 

That  the  incidents  which  fall  under  these  several  dates 
have  very  little  connection  with  another,  and  aiv  indeed 
wholly  disjointed,  did  not  ese.-ipe  the  notice  of  the  Seventy 
translators:  they  h;ive  in  several  places  made  the  connect  i.  >n 
plain  by  insert  i >nx,  needful,  a-  they  thought,  tn  e,  miplete  the 
sense.  Thus  between  verses  -•"•  and  '2±  in  the  third  chapter 
they  insert : 

The  angel  nf  tin-  L«nl  desc^iMed  at  llif  same  time  with  these  men 
who  weiv  with  A/ariah  in  the  I'urnaee,  and  <lm\r  nut  the  llame  nl 
fire  frmii  tlie  furnace,  and  made  the  midst  of  the  furnace  like  the 
gently  breathing  spirit  of  dew,  and  the  fire  touched  them  not. 

With  a  similar  view  of  improving  the  book,  the  same 
translators  have  altered  the  king's  threat,  in  verse  5,  that  a 
failure  to  explain  his  dream  should  be  punished  with  a 
cruel  death,  into  a  simple  threat  that  their  property  should 
be  confiscated,  and  themselves  made  an  example  of. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  are 
found  among  the  Apocryphal  writings,  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
the  History  of  Susanna,  and  such  like  stories,  are  all 
valuable  as  original  Greek  works  of  a  certain  date,  but  the 
subject  matter  is  too  childish  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   KHETUBIM   OR   HAGIOGEAPHA. 

THE  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  is  well  known  to  almost  every 
reader,  were  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three  parts.  The 
most  obvious  mode  of  classifying  them  was  the  division  into 
Historical,  Poetical,  and  Prophetical  Books.  The  same  clas- 
sification was  often  otherwise  expressed  by  the  names,  the 
Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  and  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
who  says,  as  we  read  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke 
(xxiv,  14) ;  "  All  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written 
in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
concerning  me."  How  far  these  three  names  comprehended 
the  books  which  we  now  should  class  under  them  is  doubt- 
ful :  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  under  which  name  the 
Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  would  be 
placed,  and  we  learn  from  the  Masora  that  under  the  same 
head  as  the  Psalms  were  included  eleven  other  works,  which 
are  mostly  of  a  very  different  and  wholly  prosaic  character, 
so  that  by  no  rule  whatever  could  they  be  placed  in  the 
same  class  as  our  present  Book  of  Psalms. 

But  all  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  have  come 
down  to  us  under  names  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Every 
single  book,  indeed,  has  its  proper  Greek  name.  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets  are  designated  by  the  words  which  in 
Greek  have  the  same  respective  meanings  :  but  the  third 
class,  which  originally  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Khetubim, 
became  in  the  Septuagint  the  Hagiographa  'Holy  Writings,' 
and  under  this  name  were  found  twelve  works — Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Solomon's  Song,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Eccle- 
siastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Chronicles  ;  and 
there  is  some  force  in  the  inference  which  Dr  Donaldson  has 
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drawn  from  this  fact,  in  his  Christian  Orthodoxy,  where  he 
says  : 

Genesis  and  Chronicles  are  the  first  and  last  books  in  the  Jewish 
Canon.  Accordingly  there  is  presumptive  evidence,  that,  at  the 
Christian  era,  the  Jewish  collect  inn  was  fixed  aiid  completed:  and 
Josephus,  who  flourished  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  mentions  all  the 
books  in  a  division  of  twenty-two  parts  corresponding  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, — Page  191. 

It  is  with  reason  believed  that  the  Hagiographa  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Khetubim  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Psalms  of 
the  New  Testament,  being  one  and  the  same  collection,  were 
compiled  at  a  later  period  than  either  the  Law  or  the  Pro- 
phets. Not  only  does  our  Saviour  name  the  Psalms  last  in 
ivfei -riiicr  to  these  books,  but  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siraeli,  who 
wrote  the  book  which  we  call  Ecdesiasticus  about  !•"><)  years 
U  lure  our  era,  speaks  thus  in  the  second  pndoguu  to  that 
book  : 

"Wherva-  in  my  and  great  things  have  been  delivered  unto  us  by 
the  law  and    the  prophets,  and    hy    others   that    have    followed  their 
st>-ps,  for  the  which  tiling  Uriel  oii-ht  to  be  commended  for  learn- 
ing   and    wisdom  ;   and    whereof  not    only   the   readers    mti.-t    needs 
become  skilful  then        .     .  hut  also  they  that  desire  to  learn  be  aide 
to  profit  them  which   are   without,  both  by    speaking  and    writing; 
inv  'jramlfather  Jesns,  when  he  had  mueh  given  himself  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  ..nil  i:   BOOKS  OF  OUR  FATHERS, 
and  had  gotten  therein   g....d  judgment,  wa-  drawn   on   also  himself 
to  write  something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom  ;  to  the  intent 
that  those  which  are  desirous  to  learn,  and  arc  addicted  to  these 
things,  might  profit  much  more  in   living  according  to  the  Law. 
"\Vherefore  let  ine  intreat  you  to  read  it  with  favour  and  attention, 
and  to  pardon  us,  wherein  we  may  seem  to  come  short  of  some  words, 
which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret.     For  the  same  things  uttered 
in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  another  tongue,  have  not  the  same 
force  in  them :  and  not  only  these  things,  but  the  law  itself,  and 
the  prophets,  and  THE  REST  or  nn.  HOOKS,  have  no  small  difference, 
•when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  language.     For  in  the  eight  and 
thirtieth  year  coming  into  Egypt,  when  Evergetes  was  king,  and  con- 
tinuing there  some  time,   I  found  a  book   of  no  small  learning  : 
therefore  I  thought  it  most  necessary  for  me  to  bestow  some  dili- 
gence and  travail  to  interpret  it;  using  great  watchfulness  and  skill  in 
that  space  to  bring  the  book  to  an  end,  and  set  it  forth  for  them  also, 
which  in  a  strange  country  are  willing  to  learn,  being  prepared  before 
in  manners  to  live  after  the  law. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "  other  books  of  our 
fathers,"  which  are  named  by  Siracides  in  this  prologue,  as 
having  been  read  by  his  grandfather,  were  those  which  are 
elsewhere  and  by  other  writers  termed  the  Psalms  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
Khetubim  according  to  the  Hebrew  text.  It  appears  too 
from  a  passage  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew,  that 
as  the  Book  of  Psalms  stood  first,  so  also  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles occupied  the  last  place  in  the  collection  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha. Our  Saviour,  whilst  castigating  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  referring  to  their  cruelty  and  persecution  of 
the  Prophets  whom  God  had  at  various  times  sent  to  them, 
uses  the  language  which  follows  : 

Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  dam- 
nation of  hell  ]  Wherefore,  behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets  arid 
wise  men  and  scribes  :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify  ; 
and  some  of  them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute 
them  from  city  to  city.  That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  righteous 
blood  shed  upon  the  earth,  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto 
the  blood  of  Zacharias  son  of  Earachias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar. — MATT,  xxiii,  33 — 35. 

Our  Lord,  in  this  passage,  refers  to  the  narrative  found  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles : 

And  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada 
the  priest,  which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  that  ye  cannot  prosper  1  Because  ye  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  he  hath  also  forsaken  you."  And  they  conspired  against  him, 
and  stoned  him  with  &tones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king  in  the 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  JI  CIIROX.  xiv,  20,  21. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  difference  of  name  by 
which  the  father  of  Zachariah  is  designated,  our  Saviour, 
dating  his  remark  from  the  death  of  Abel,  which  he  describes 
as  the  first  act  of  slaying  a  prophet,  evidently  intends  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  it  seems  not  unreasonable,  namely,  that 
the  Books  of  Chronicles  stood  last  in  the  Jewish  Canon. 

If  these  and  other  facts  treated  of  in  these  pages  appear 
well  grounded,  the  conclusion  will  be  that  the  collection  of 
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books  which  form  the  Hebrew  Ca.non  began  to  be  put 
together  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  that 
the  Law  was  first  published,  with  such  additions  and  inser- 
tions in  the  original  legislation  of  Moses,  as  were  thought 
applicable  to  their  own  times,  whether  found  in  any  ancient 
documents,  or  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  dictated  by 
their  wish  to  produce  a  code  suited  to  the  emergencies  of  the 
age,  the  maintenance  of  their  own  authority,  the  due  worship 
of  God,  and  the  good  government  of  the  people.  All  this, 
it  seems,  is  due  to  the  laborious  zeal  of  Ezra  and  perhaps  of 
Nehemiah,  whilst  we  must  look  to  a  later  date  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Prophets  as  they  arc  now  found,  in  an 
uniform  collection,  made  probably  soon  after  the  year  B.C. 
4()(i,  when  the  prophet  Malachi  produced  the  short  work 
which  now  *tand>  la>t  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

The  third  da>s  of  writings  comprehending  the  twelve 
bonks  before  enumerated,  is  supposed  \\y  the  most  judicious 
critics  to  have  been  added  to  the  canon  about  l~>0  y* 
before  the  ('hristian  era,  when,  the  ]'.<>ok  of  Ihmiel,  which 
from  internal  evidence  appears  to  lie  connected  with  the 
vei--ii  of  Anti.'chu  Kpiphanes,  is  thought  to  have  been 
compiled. 

"With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  various  Looks  which  passed  under  the  ^em  r.i! 
name  of  the  1'sahns,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  lyrical 
•writings  in  that  collection  were  the  most  impoitant  ami 
interesting,  ami  certainly  many  of  them  much  more  ancient 
than  the  other  books  which  arc  classed  with  th«m  under 
the  same  head. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF   THF.  fUKTriUM  OR   TI.M  ;io<;];.\  1'IIA; 

NAMKLY,  i;rni,  CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  AND  NKHI..MIAH. 

To  preserve  the  order  in  which  the  Books  of  the  Bible  are 
found  in  our  authorised  version,  the  attention  of  the  reader 
has  been  already  directed  to  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
>.'eliemiah  in  the  xvnth,  xxist,  and  xxnnd  Chapters  of 
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this  volume.  Certain  extracts  have  there  been  given,  and 
references  made  to  many  peculiarities  which  serve  to  show 
that  the  origin  of  these  books  is  in  most  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  others  which  precede  them  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  But  we  must  now  regard  these  same  books 
under  a  new  aspect,  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  a  continua- 
tion to  the  history  and  religious  system  comprised  in  those 
previous  writings,  as  forming  part  of  a  third  class  of  books, 
bearing  the  name  of  Chetubirn  or  Hagiographa,  collected 
perhaps  two  hundred  years  after  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  therefore  possibly  compiled  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  published,  out  of  such  documents  and  other  sources  as 
were  then  brought  to  light.  That  these  books  were  then 
put  forth  in  a  separate  form  and  not  blended  with  the 
former  was  a  natural  process,  such  as  has  been  often  and 
almost  universally  adopted  by  those  who  have  made  large 
additions  to  works  already  existing.  It  must  not,  moreover, 
be  forgotten  that  serious  contradictions  exist  between  some 
of  these  writings  and  the  earlier  histories.  We  may  not  be 
able  fully  to  explain  why  such  discrepancies  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  two  narratives,  derived,  it  is  true, 
from  different  sources,  but  ultimately  put  together  in  the 
same  volume,  and  that  volume  forming  a  code  of  laws 
written  for  the  political  and  religious  government  of  God's 
chosen  people.  That  these  books  were  kept  separate  is  a  fact 
which  seems,  as  we  may  reasonably  infer,  to  limit  the  age 
within  which  they  may  be  thought  to  have  been  written. 
No  obvious  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  Book  of  Ruth 
was  not  at  once  added  to  the  history  of  the  Judges,  to  which 
it  evidently  belongs.  The  alternative  is  that  those  who 
formed  the  Canon  into  its  ultimate  state,  thought  it  import- 
ant to  maintain  the  integrity  of  a  book  which  had  come 
into  their  hands  as  an  integral  and  separate  work.  The 
same  motives  possibly  influenced  them  in  the  case  of  the 
other  books,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles.  And  another 
fact,  wliich  has  already  been  mentioned,  may  have  influenced 
them  in  the  course  which  they  adopted.  The  narrative  in 
Ruth  contains  a  beautiful  episode  of  Hebrew  domestic  life, 
and  is  connected  with  the  family  of  King  David.  The 
Chronicles  too,  as  already  stated,  show  a  decided  partiality 
towards  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  especially  towards  King 
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J)avid.  How  long  the  Books  of  Chronicles  may  have  cir- 
culated among  the  Je\vs  before  they  were  collected  into  the 
class  of  Chetubim,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  kno\v.  and 
useless  to  conjecture.  They  may  have  been  circulated 
largely  as  separate  works,  and  so  acquired  a  notoriety  which 
prevented  them  from  being  placed  in  the  Canon  under  any 
conditions  which  altered  the  tcnour  of  the  narrative  or 
destroyed  their  identity  of  form.  It'  any  earlier  accounts 
form  the  basis  of  these  works,  we  ma)-  still  suppose  thai 
tho.se  who  put  together  the  documents  may  have  added  to 
the  facts  \vhich  form  the  basis  of  the  history,  with  refere'i*  < 
to  the  state  <>f  things  existing  in  their  own  times.  With 
these  observations  on  the  Historical  portion  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  we  may  lor  the  present  conclude  this  part  of  our 
suhj'ct,  and  proceed  to  show  that  a  similar  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  second  pi.rtion.  the  I'.M-t'n-al  I'.o  ,ks,  and  lastly  of 
those  which  are  here  proposed  a>  farming  what  may  he 
called  \\orhsof  Moral  and  Historical  Fiction,  forming  the 
third  part  of  the  -nine  collection. 

The  supposition  that  tin-  uritit<;_r>  known  .  :  the. lews 

by  the  name  of  ('ht.tubim    or   Hagiographa,  form   the   la' 
]  ortion  of  the  whole  I  [ebivw  r>ihl.-,  wil1  IK  found  in  remark- 
able   harmony    \\itli    the    arrangement    v,  hich    prevails    in 
almost  all  the  editions  of  the  perfect  volume  which  we  now 
possess. 

The  order  in  which  those  books  are  given  by  different 
authors,  who  have  made  mention  of  this  third  or  additional 
collection  of  writings,  is  not  univer.-ally  the  same,  and  need 
not  be  i.l .served  in  the  remarks  which  will  here  be  made  on 
the  various  books  enumerated  under  this  division  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  will  be  More  convenient  and  ]»-r- 
haps  niore  fitting  to  divide  the  twelve  book-  into  three 
classes — Histoiie;,],  I'oetic.-d  ,-md  works  of  Moral  Fiction. 
The  whole  of  them  readily  fall  under  this  classification,  and 
thus  they  coincide  with  the  literature  of  other  nations  both 
of  ancient  and  of  modern  times  ;  but  the  same  capability  "i 
being  thus  classified  will  account  lor  the  position  which  they 
now  occupy  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  in  the  various 
versions,  both  ancient  and  modern,  which  are  still  extant. 
If  we  suppose  that  E/ra,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  previous 
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chapter,  rewrote  from  tradition  and  from  remaining  docu- 
ments the  Law  of  Moses,  and  that  he  or  his  successors  ac- 
complished a  second  task  of  gathering  into  one  body  the 
works  which  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Prophets,  the 
third  class  of  writings,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  would 
find  places  in  the  Canon  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
several  books  of  that  class.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ruth, 
Ezra.,  and  Nehemiah,  are  clearly  historical,  and  it  remains 
to  justify  the  view  which  is  here  taken  by  some  further 
remarks  about  the  Poetical  and  also  about  the  Moral  Works, 
which  are  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Hagiographa. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  POETICAL  WRITINGS  OF  THE  HAGIOGRAPHA;  NAMELY, 
THE  PSALMS,  PROVERBS,  ECCLESIASTES,  SONG  OF  SOLOMON, 
LAMENTATIONS. 

§  1.  The  Psalms. 

IN  almost  all  countries  the  earliest  writings  have  taken  the 
form  of  poetry,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  all 
primitive  nations  :  for  whilst  they  without  doubt  spoke  in 
prose,  and  wrote,  sung,  or  recited  in  verse,  they  seem  for 
centuries  to  have  been  ignorant  of  prose,  or  of  any  kind  of 
historical  composition.  It  would  be  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  nation,  living  and  struggling  through  such  a  wonder- 
ful career  as  is  related  of  them  in  their  Scriptures,  would 
not  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  We  might  expect 
to  meet  with  the  highest  nights  of  poetry  among  a  people 
so  enterprising,  so  energetic,  so  devoted  to  the  religious 
sentiment,  and,  may  I  not  add — so  barbarous  ?  Nor  are  we 
disappointed  in  this  expectation.  Whatever  conclusion  we 
may  arrive  at  concerning  the  late  origin  of  the  volume  which 
contains  all  that  we  now  have  of  ancient  Hebrew  Literature, 
we  certainly  find  therein  specimens  of  a  poetical  spirit  that 
surpass,  or  at  all  events  vie  with,  everything  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  any  other  ancient  source. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  which  remains  is  indeed  in  form  of 
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the  lyric  kind,  but  it  combines  much  of  the  epic  and  of  the 
didactic  in  its  subject  matter;  and  it  exhibits  the  sentiment 
of  devotion  in  every  part  of  it  more  fully  than  does  the 
poetry  of  other  nations.  The  Book  of  Psalms  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  .separate 
hymns  or  songs,  and  besides  these,  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
others  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the 
Historical  Books.  These  last,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Song  of  Moses  and  that  of  Deborah,  arc  superior 
perhaps  to  any  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  that  are  included  in 
the  collection,  and  they  rise  to  a  height  of  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity unequalled  in  all  the  rest  of  ancient  or  modern  lite- 
rature. It  is  indeed  from  such  ancient  remains,  as  well  as 
other  documents,  that  the  Book  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
e»inj>iled  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  there  ran  be 
little  doul't  that  the  collection  of  Psalms  into  one  body  was 
then  made  al  . 

It  is  aome what  perplexing  to  the  mere  English  reader  that 
the  \vr>ion  of  the  Psalms  of  David  found  in  the  Look  of 
< '.minion  Prayer  is  diti'eivnt  from  that  given  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Bible.  The  t\vo  translations  were  made 
at  dili'erent  time,  and  with  different  object^  ;  the  one  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Prayer  IJook,  which  was  to  supersede  the 
Roman  breviary  in  the  .service  of  the  Church,  whilst  the 
other  was  to  be  placed  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
P)ililr,  and  to  supers-do  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which  was  not 
"  nnderstanded  of  the  people,"  and  thei'efore  not  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Those  who  were  appointed 
to  make  these  versions  were  no  doubt  also  much  perplexed  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
original,  which  was  obscured  rather  than  cleared  up  by  the 
translations  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
A  single  instance  of  such  a  variance  taken  from  the  eighth 
verse  of  the  sixtieth  Psalm  will  suffice. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  translated  by  Walton  in  the  Polyglott 
Bible — "  Over  me,  Peleseth  [or  Philistia],  triumph." 

The  Septuagint  has — "  To  me  the  foreigners  have  been 
subjected." 

The  Latin  Vulgate  follows  the  Septuagint. 

The  Targum  or  Chaldee  paraphrase  has — "  Over  the  Phi- 
listines triumph,  Oh  congregation  of  Israel." 
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The  Prayer-book  has — "  Philistia,  be  thou  glad  of  me." 
The  Authorised  Version  has — "Philistia,  triumph   thou 
because  of  me." 

In  addition  to  this  difficulty,  the  arrangement  of  the 
psalms  which  compose  the  separate  collection  is  not  the 
same  in  the  different  copies.  The  ninth  and  tenth,  as  they  are 
numbered  in  the  Hebrew,  are  united  together  and  appear  as 
Psalm  ix  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  so  the  order  is  disturbed 
as  far  as  Psalm  cxiii,  which  stands  cxii  in  the  aforesaid  versions. 
From  this  point  other  disturbances  occur :  Psalms  cxiv,  cxv 
become  cxiii,  &c.;  and  uniformity  is  only  restored  by  the 
division  of  cxlvii  into  two  parts,  which  consequently  appear 
as  cxlvi  and  cxlvii  in  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  trans- 
lations. The  Septuagint,  moreover,  has  an  additional  or 
hundred  and  fifty-first  Psalm,  which  occurs  neither  in  the 
Hebrew  nor  in  the  Targums,  but  is  found  in  the  Syriac, 
Ethiopic,  and  Arabic  versions.  A  literal  translation  of  it 
may  perhaps  interest  the  reader. 

A  Psalm  written  by  David's  own  hand,  when  he  fought  in  single  combat 

with  Goliath. 

I  was  a  little  one  among  my  brethren,  and  younger  in  the  house 
of  my  father  :  I  used  to  feed  my  father's  sheep.  My  hands  made 
the  organ,  and  my  fingers  put  together  the  psaltery.  And  who 
shall  tell  it  to  my  Lord  ?  the  Lord  himself,  himself  hears.  Himself 
hath  sent  his  angel,  and  taken  me  away  from  my  father's  sheep 
and  anointed  me  in  the  oil  of  his  anointing.  My  brethren  are  beau- 
tiful and  tall,  and  the  Lord  was  not  well  pleased  in  them.  I  went 
out  to  the  meeting  with  the  foreigner,  and  he  cursed  me  by  his 
idols.  [And  I  hurled  at  him  three  stones,  against  his  forehead,  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  I  laid  him  prostrate.]*  And  drawing 
his  sword  from  him,  I  beheaded  him,  and  took  away  the  reproach 
from  the  children  of  Israel. 

These  peculiarities  seem  reasonably  to  point  to  a  con- 
clusion in  harmony  with  the  views  here  entertained  con- 
cerning the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  poems  formed  into  a  collection,  or  volume,  and 
their  arrangement  in  that  collection  is  not  uniform,  but 
varies  in  the  different  copies  that  have  been  preserved. 
And  there  are  still  other  facts  concerning  the  Psalms  which 
will  require  to  be  noticed.  Although  they  now  appear  in 
*  The  clause  in  brackets  appears  in  the  Arabic  text  only. 
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one  volume,  yet  th.it  they  were  not  collected  at  one  time. 
but  at  dim-vent  times  and  by  dili'erent  persons,  is  evident 
from  an  examination  of  their  contents.  In  the  Masoivtie 
copies  and  also  in  the  Syriac  they  are  divided  into  rive 
books,  having  doxologies  at  the  end  of  each. 

The  first  of  those  books  comprises  from  tin*  first  to  the 
forty-first  iValm,  and  tnds  with  the  words,  "  Dlessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  Amen 
and  Amen  !" 

The  second  book  contains  from  the  forty-second  to  the 
seventy-si  eond  I'salui,  and  eonelndes  thus  :  — "  Blessed  be  the 
1. 1. i-d  (iod  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous  things.  And 
blessed  he  his  glorious  name  for  ever;  and  let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  glory — Amen  and  Amen.  The 
prayer*  of  havid  the  son  of  Jesse  are  ended." 

The   third    book    comprehends    I'-alms    seventy-three    to 
eighty-nine,  and  ends  : — "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  evermore 
—  Amen  an  1  Amen." 

The  fourth  book  contains  from  the  ninetieth  to  the  hun- 
dred and  sixth  I'salm.  and  ends  with  these  words  : — "  1  Messed 
be  the  Lord  <  i"d  i.f  I-'-ael  from  everlasting  to  everlasting; 
and  let  all  the  people  say  Aim-ii.  1'raise  ye  the  Lord. 

The  fifth  book  consists  of  foily-foiir  psalms,  from  the 
hundred  and  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  has 
these  words  at  the  conclusion: — "Let  every  thing  that  hath 
breath  praise,  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  t(ie  Lord  '." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  five  books  were 
collect!  d  at  diifeivnt  times,  according  as  fresh  psalms  I  ecame 
known  to  the  collectors,  and  that  they  were,  put  together 
into  one  volume  by  K/ra,  when,  as  is  -aid,  the  Jewish  ( 'anon 
was  completed.  But  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Hartwell 
Home  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  the  fifth  book  "  is  supposed  to 
have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabffius,  but  by 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture/'  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
impossible  that  Ezra  could  have  collected  into  one  volume 
all  the  Psalms  which  now  appear  there,  seeing  that  forty- 
four  of  these  are  due  to  Judas  Maccabajus  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Ezra. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  the  Psalms  in 
the  order  of  the  times  at  which  they  were  written.  All 
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these  attempts  however  have  ended  in  a  failure  which 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  language  of  most  of  them  is  so 
vague,  that  it  is  in  nearly  every  instance  uncertain  to  what 
events  the  writer  alludes :  and  unfortunately  the  Hebrew 
tongue  is  imperfectly  known  to  even  the  best  scholars ;  and 
lastly  the  five  books,  which  have  been  thrown  into  one,  con- 
tain each  of  them  specimens,  as  is  thought,  of  every  age 
from  the  time  of  David  almost  to  the  time  of  Christ.  There 
is  also  less  certainty  of  arriving  at  a  favourable  conclusion 
if  we  go  too  deeply  in  examining  the  difference  of  style  in 
the  case  of  so  many  short  poems  like  the  Psalms.  The 
thoughts  which  pervade  the  whole  series  are  very  much 
alike, and  the  way  in  which  they  are  expressed  is  very  similar 
in  all.  Writers  have  indeed  observed  that  words  of  the 
Chaldee  form  abound  in  all  of  them,  and  this  alone  would  make 
it  safe  to  conclude  that  the  collection  of  them  into  one  body 
is  due  to  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  that 
whilst  they  retain  the  thoughts  and  many  expressions  indi- 
cative of  their  remote  origin,  they  were  modernized,  as 
nearly  always  is  done  in  such  cases,  so  as  to  make  them  in- 
telligible in  the  later  period  to  the  generation  for  whose  use 
they  were  collected. 

§  2.  The  Proverbs. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs,  both  from  the  love  of  proverbial 
philosophy  which  is  so  general  among  mankind,  and  from 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  it  takes  within  its  range, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  ascribed  to  Kins:  Solo- 

o 

mon,  but  of  late  years,  since  the  subject  has  been  more 
fully  investigated,  this  opinion  has  been  abandoned.  It  is, 
indeed,  highly  probable,  and  might  have  been  expected, 
that  both  David  and  Solomon  should  be  named  as  the 
authors  of  many  psalms,  proverbs,  and  other  books  which 
they  never  wrote.  And  yet  it  is  ecpially  probable  that  of 
the  books  which  are  ascribed  to  them,  some  parts  at  least 
have  really  proceeded  from  their  hands ;  and  this  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  fact,  that  all  the  works  so  ascribed  to 
these  two  great  kings  have  the  appearance  of  being  collec- 
tions made  from  various  sources  rather  than  uniform  works 
written  each  by  a  single  author.  This  is  pre-eminently  the 
case  with  the  Proverbs ;  under  which  name  we  have  five 
divisions,  each  bearing  its  own  appropriate  title. 
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1.  The  first  part  is  headed  :— "  The  proverbs  of  Solomon 
the  son  of  David  king  of  Israel,"  and  under  this  title   are 
contained  the  first  nine  chapters. 

2.  After  this  we  have  another  series,  having  a  similar  head- 
ing:— "The  proverbs  of  Solomon/'  and  this  title  contains 
fifteen  chapters,  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  the  end 
of  the  twenty-fourth. 

3.  The  third  division  comprises  chapters  twenty-five  to 
twenty-nine,  and  has  for  its  inscription: — "These  aiv  also 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  king  of 
Judah  copied  out." 

4-.  The  fourth  division  contains  the  substance  of  only  one 
chapter,  the  thirtieth,  and  is  entitled: — "The  words  of  Agur 
the  son  of  Jakeh.  even  the  prophecy;  the  man  spake  unto 
Ithiel  even  nut"  Ithiel  and  I'cal/' 

.".The   fifth   and    la-t   division   contains    the  thirty-first, 
•which  i-  the  l;i-t    rhapt'T  "f  the  bonk,  with  the  heading:— 
"The  words  itf  King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother 
taught  him." 

Some  of  the  proverbs  contained  under  these  live  heads, 
are  Millie  uiieonneeted  sentences,  whiUt  others  are  more 
argumentative,  and  form  a  series  of  admonitions,  having  for 
their  object  to  inculcate  the  search  after  wisdom  and  the 
practice  of  the  moral  virtues. 

This  analysis  of  the  book  and  its  obvious  division  into 
parts  lead  us  clearly  to  doubt  its  original  character  as  a 
•work  of  King  Solomon,  although  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  of  the  proverbs  which  it  contained  may  be  as  early 
a-  the  reign  of  that  great  king.  Such  proverbs  are  found 
among  all  nations,  current  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  ;  but 
this  is  true  of  their  substance  only  :  the  language  in  whieli 
they  survive  will  generally  be  that  which  is  spoken  com- 
monly by  the  people,  and  this  never  remains  entirely  the 
same  for  so  long  a  space  of  time  as  a  thousand  years. 

That  the  book  still  remaining  is  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  proverbs,  augmented  by  additions  made  from  time  to 
time,  seems  also  to  explain  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
maxims  and  other  sentences  are  repeated,  and  this  would 
evidently  not  be  so  generally  in  the  case  of  proverbs  and 
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short  sentences,  collected  by  a  single  author,  but  it  would 
clearly  be  the  duty  of  the  editor  or  writer  to  take  care  that 
the  same  maxim  should  not  occur  more  than  once. 

To  those  then  who  have  gone  through  the  earlier  pages  of 
this  volume,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  we  have  no  good 
reason  for  exempting  the  Book  of  the  Proverbs  from  the 
judgment  which  applies  to  all  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  which 
ascribes  them  to  the  period  between  450  and  150  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era. 

§  3.  Ecclesiastes. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  so  called  from  the  Greek  word 
which  means  preacher  or  orator,  one  who  speaks  before  a 
public  assemby,  has  in  Hebrew  the  title  which  we  translate 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  "  The  words  of  the  preacher,  the 
son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem."     In  the  twelfth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  we  read  :  "  I  the  preacher  was  king  over 
Israel  in  Jerusalem."     These  are  all  the  references  made  by 
name  to  Solomon,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  book.     This  opinion,  however,  has  never  been 
universally  entertained.     The  Rabbi  Kimchi  ascribed  it  to 
Isaiah,  and  the  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah.     "  Grotius, 
from  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are  discover- 
able in  it,   conceives  that  it  was  composed   by   order   of 
Zerubbabel  for  his  son  Abihud  ;  Jahn,  after  some  later  Ger- 
man critics,  for  the  same  reason,  thinks  it  was  written  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it  was 
composed  about  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  some 
traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  which 
he  conceives  he  has  discovered  in  this  book,  and  against 
which  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed." 

Whilst  these  critics  have  thus,  by  conjecture  only, 
assigned  the  book  to  various  writers,  others,  omitting  to  de- 
fine its  authorship,  have  censured  the  sceptical  and  Epicu- 
rean tendency  which  seems  to  pervade  the  book.  They 
accuse  the  author  of  teaching  nothing  that  can  be  of  value 
to  mankind,  but  only,  that  all  their  hopes  and  actions  are 
characterised  by  vanity  and  delusion. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  quote,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
passages  from  the  work  itself,  for  they  abound  in  every 
chapter,  and  it  cannot  add  much  to  the  lawful  and  proper 
enjoyment  of  human  life,  that  the  teacher  should  enumerate 
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every  source  of  pleasure  open  to  mankind,  and  under  the  phrase 

:'  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,"  should  condemn  them  all. 
But  without  inquiring  how  far  this  is  a  just  estimate  of  the 
design  of  the  book,  and  whether  an  alternative  may  not  lie 
found  from  passing  so  severe  a  sentence,  it  is  fair  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  book  are  such  as 
would  seem  likely  to  come  from  the  Israelitish  king  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed. 

The  history  of  Solomon  is  contained  in  the  First  Book  of 
Kings,  from  chapter  ii,  verse  ]~2  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
chapter,  and  is  given  after  much  the  same  manner  in  the 
first  nine  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  In 
both  of  these  narratives  the  life  of  the  king  is  represented 
as  an  uniform  series  of  unbroken  prosperity.  No  complaint 
of  vanity  ever  came  fmm  hislip.s;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems 
to  have  th'>r"iighly  enjoyed  the  good  things  which  IVo- 
vid'  bad  tlin>\vn  in  his  way.  His  daily  allowance  if 

lint.'  Hour  (I  Kin--  iv,  i!l'),  fat  oxen  (!'•>  ,  his  chariot-  and 
hor.>es  (i'ii  ,  hi,  \\i-dom  (•_'!»  ,  and  other  gifts,  supplied  every- 
thing which  could  ivndcr  life  happy,  lie  had  dominion 
;11  kingdoms  from  the  river  unto  tin-  land  of  the 
Philistines"  (21). 

Jiulah  and    I-i  ,<  1  \\viv   '          .  i    \vhicli  is  by  the 

in  luultilutlf.  •  ail  drinking  and  making  inn-ry. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  prosperity  there  was  little  room 
for  the  sent  inn-lit  that  all  is  vanity — unless  the  king  had 
discovered  the  vanity  of  fearing  <  !od,  and  keeping  his  com- 
mandments; for  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  at  the 
end  of  his  work,  that  this  is  the  only  thing  which  is  not 
vanity,  and  that"  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  Lotus  then 
how  far  Solomon  practised  this  duty:  we  read  that,  as 
time  went  on,  he  loved  many  strange  women,  and  then 
the  usual  results  followed. 

I  Kixi;s,  xi,  I — 10.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  Solomon  was  old, 
that  his  wives  tinned   away  his   heart  after  otln-r  md  hi.s 

In-art  was  lint  p'-riect  with  the  Lm-d  his  <Io<l,  as  was  the  heart  of 
David,  his  father.  Fur  Snlnnidu  went  after  Ashtoreth  the  godd 
••I' tin-  /iduiiians,  and  after  Mile. an  the  abniiiiiiatnui  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. And  Solomon  did  <-vil  in  tin;  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  went 
not  fully  after  the  Lord,  as  did  David  hi.s  father.  Then  did  Soln- 
mon  build  au  liiyk  place  fur  Clieint.ijL  the  abomination  of  Mual>,  in 
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the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and  for  Molech  the  abomination 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  And  likewise  did  he  for  all  his  strange 
wives,  which  burnt  incense  and  sacrificed  unto  their  gods.  And 
the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon  because  his  heart  was  turned 
from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  had  appeared  unto  him  twice, 
and  had  commanded  him  concerning  this  thing,  that  he  should  not 
go  after  other  gods  :  but  he  kept  not  that  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded. 

The  reign  of  King  Solomon  lasted  forty  years,  and  the 
whole  of  that  time  was  prosperous  beyond  the  experience  of 
any  other  king.  The  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  having  been 
a  small  weak  state,  exposed  to  enemies  on  every  side,  and 
hardly  able  to  defend  itself  from  their  attacks,  became, 
under  the  two  able  kings  David  and  Solomon,  an  absolute 
monarchy,  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Asia,  and  not 
very  likely  to  inspire  its  monarch  with  the  sentiments  of 
despondency  which  ran  through  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 
To  suppose  that  Solomon  repented  of  his  wickedness,  and 
committed  such  sentiments  to  writing  that  others  might 
avoid  following  his  examples,  is  a  vain  conjecture.  The 
Scriptures  say  nothing  that  warrant  such  an  inference  :  we 
only  read  that  "Solomon  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David  his  father :  and  Rehoboam  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead." 

§  4.  The  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  or  as  it  is  otherwise  called  the  Song 
of  Songs,  is  the  only  specimen  of  amatory  Hebrew  poetry 
that  has  come  down  to  us;  and  it  has  been  explained  by 
various  writers  both  ancient  and  modern  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways  and  on  such  different  principles  of  interpretation 
that  any  one  who  has  examined  all  of  these  will  probably 
find  himself  less  competent  than  at  first  to  form  a  reasonable 
judgment  of  its  drift  and  meaning. 

The  first  ancient  writer  who  gives  us  any  information  about 
it  is  Jerome,  who  says,  in  his  Preface  to  Ezekiel,  that  the 
reading  of  this  book  as  well  as  others  was  forbidden  to  young 
men  until  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  reason  of  this  pro- 
hibition may  have  been  of  a  moral  or  of  a  mystical  character. 
If  the  latter,  we  can  understand  the  allegorical  meaning 
which  was  ascribed  to  it  by  Origen,  Theodoret,  Epiphanius, 
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and  many  German  critics,  among  whom  Herder  is  most 
conspicuous.  Bishop  Lowth  says  it  is  a  pastoral  poem,  and 
that  the  two  principal  personages  appear  as  shepherds;  and 
he  describes  it  as  an  allegory  in  which  the  universal  church 
is  depicted.  Bishop  Home,  taking  it  in  the  same  sense, 
applies  it  spiritually  to  all  believers.  Bishop  Home's  name- 
sake, the  author  of  the  "Introduction  to  the  ( Yitical  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,"  forgetting  that  the  indelicacy  of  our  author 
can  receive  no  support  from  the  example  of  another,  < (notes 
Ezckiel  and  makes  the  following  comparison  between  the 
two : 

His  [K/ekielV]  ;_'reat  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particu- 
larly displayed  in  two  paiaMes  (\vi  and  xvii),  in  which  he  describes 
tli,.  --idenf  the  ,lt-\v.s  and  [sraelites  to  their  great  protector, 

and  their  detection  l'"in  the  tme  worship,  under  imagery  assumed 
I'rom  the  character  -'fan  adultemu-:  wife  and  the  lucid  ricioiis  lo\.  - 
of  t\V"  uiifhast.-  women.  It'llu^e  parahles  (\vliieh  are  put  into  the 
month  ot  <  ><»\  him-  -It'  with  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in 

which  it  ni',   '  1  that  delicacy  does    ii"t  appear  to  In-  par- 

'  uly  studied,   accurdii  one  of  delie.ic\  )    lie 

well  eon-ider.  -d,  we  are  p' TMia'le.l  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  (which 

i-  in  every  p art  cha-te  mid  eleg  Oil  )  will  QOl  a;. pear  ninvoithy  "I"  the 

,livi:  i;i  which    it  i-  u-nally  tak-'ii,  either  in  matter  or  st\le. 

i,r  in   .1;  in  x'^vity  °r  purity  to  the  nthd 

red  p"  ' 

Tlie  opinion  of  Bisho]>  llMr>ley,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
inons   (p.  73),  is  e<pually  grotesque  with  that  which   has 

.  cited. 

In  the  prophetical  ]',.», k  ni'  the  Sum;  of  Sulnniiin  the  union  of 
rhii-t  and  his  church  is  dexjrilied  in  images  taken  entirely  j'rniii  the 
mutual  j)as>iuii  and  early  love  of  Solomon  and  his  hride.  llead  the 
Sun-;  of  Solomon,  you  will  find  the  Ilcljrcw  king,  if  you  know  an\- 
thin.Lj  of  his  history,  pri'dncid  indeed  as  the  emblem  of  a  greater 
.e  •  Lut  you  will  lind  Hi  in  iu  every  page. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  explain  this  short  incoherent 
Song  of  Solomon,  and  to  show  the  meaning  of  what  is  called 
v  and  typical  allegories.  What  allegory  can  be 
discovered  in  the  following  verses  ? 

vii,  1 — 3.  How  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  shoes,  0  prince's 
daughter  !  tin-  joints  of  thy  thighs  are  like  jewels,  the  work  of  the 
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hands  of  a  cunning  workman.  Thy  navel  is  like  a  round  goblet, 
which  wanteth  not  liquor ;  thy  belly  is  like  an  heap  of  wheat  set 
about  with  lilies. 

Is  not  the  imagery  vivid  enough  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
reader  with  its  meaning  ?  or  is  it  necessary  to  search  for 
any  divine  sense  in  which  such  an  apostrophe  can  be  taken  ? 
Is  the  Union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  hallowed  by 
the  use  of  such  language  as  this,  or  can  we  suppose  that 
even  Solomon,  in  the  midst  of  his  crowded  harem  and  sur- 
rounded by  Oriental  state,  has  left  for  the  edification  of 
posterity  a  poem  containing  such  passages  as  this  ?  But  the 
apostrophe  in  those  lines  is  from  a  man  to  a  woman.  We 
have,  however,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  song,  a  specimen 
of  the  language  in  which  one  of  the  other  sex,  apparently 
a  beautiful  negro,  addresses  her  beloved,  at  one  time  in  the 
second,  at  another  in  the  third  person. 

i,  1 — 5.  The  song  of  songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  Let  him  kiss 
me  with  the  kisses  of  his  mouth  :  for  thy  love  is  better  than  wine. 
Because  of  the  savour  of  thy  good  ointments,  thy  name  is  as  oint- 
ment poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins  love  thee.  Draw  me, 
we  will  run  after  thee  :  the  king  hath  brought  me  into  his  cham- 
bers :  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thee,  we  will  remember  thy 
love  more  than  wine  :  the  upright  love  thee.  I  am  black  but 
comely,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon. 

But  our  inquiry  now  is  not  into  the  moral  character  and 
tendency  of  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
except  incidentally,  but  to  show  when  and  by  whom  the 
various  books  which  form  that  Canon  were  compiled.  With 
this  view  one  more  extract  may  be  given  comprising  the 
last  verses  of  chapter  viii,  with  which  the  book  concludes. 

viii,  S — 14.  We  have  a  little  sister  and  she  hath  no  breasts:  what 
shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ? 
If  she  be  a  wall,  we  shall  build  upon  her  a  palace  of  silver  :  and  if  she 
be  a  door,  we  will  enclose  her  with  boards  of  cedar.  I  am  a  wall 
and  my  breasts  like"towers  :  then  was  I  in  his  eyes  as  one  that  found 
favour.  Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal-hamon  ;  he  let  out  the 
vineyard  unto  keepers  ;  every  one  for  the  fruit  thereof  was  to  bring 
a  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  My  vineyard,  which  is  mine,  is  before 
me :  thou,  0  Solomon,  must  have  a  thousand,  and  those  that  keep 
the  fruit  thereof  two  hundred.  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  gardens, 
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1ho  companions  hoarken  to  thy  voice:  cause  mr  to  hoar  it.  Make 
h  ist*'.  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  to  a  roe  or  to  a  young  hart 
upon  the  mountains  of  spices. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  reasons  why  this  Song  of 
Songs  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  work  of  Solomon,  but  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  age  to  which  all  the  other  Jewish 

Scriptures  are  more  justly  assigned. 

1.  The  title  the  "Song   of  Songs,  which  is   Solomon's," 
shows  tin.-  hand  of  a   later  writrr,  as  in  the   case  of  the  ; 
phot-  mentioned  in  page  1  s  !•  of  this  volume. 

L.'.  The  way  in  which  Solomon  is  named  n«.'  only  in  the 
title  and  in  the  t\v«>  pa-  'ready  "noted,  luit  in  a  fourth 

(iii,  11)  where  the  writer  says,  "(!o  fortli,  0  ye  daughters  of 
Zion,  and  liehold  King  Solomon  with  the   crown  wherewith 
his  mother  crowned    him    in   the  day  of  the  gladness  of  his 
it." 

.'!.   The   ineiih.-i-t-nce   and    tin-    obscurity    which    attach    t. 
every    chapter'-!'  the    I,,,,,],  ially    t»    iii,    (!  — 11;   to\i, 

JO,  j  ;;d   to  \  iii,  S — 1(1  ;    which  seem   to    be  "lit   of   placi-. 

and  have  le.l  II,  id>T,  l';tnliis,  ;md  other  critic,  to  think  that 
we  have  in  it  a  coll.-ctiou  of  fragment--  put  together  with 
little  of  cither  order  or  de>! 

1.  The  pi-r>on  named  in  the  :-  her  tb     writer  or 

nthcrwi--'.  Beeme  l»  i>e  ,-it  one  time  iii  .Icrn-alem  (i,  ."»  ;  ii.  7  ; 
iii,  1;  v,  7,1,  and  Immediately  afterward^  among  the  llod.  , 
(i,  7,8  ;  on  the  mountains  (ii,  8)  ;  and  among  the  vine\ards 

•.]-2:  viii,  12—1:}). 

."•.   A   fifth   argument   is   drawn    from    the    appearance    of 
( 'haldaisms    in   the    bonk,  and   as  the-,,-  are  found  in   aln 
every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  i>   nn.  <  ci  ssary  to   par- 
ticularise tho-c    which   occui-   in    this   Song,  with  one  c\crp- 
tion,  the  word  --- -r  l'KI>S   iVom   the    1'eisian,  signifyi!: 
paradise   or   park,  and    occurring  so  often    in   those   (iivck 
writers  who  Mere  thrown  into  connection  with  the  IVr.-.ians 
during  the  lour  hundred  years  which  immediately  precede 
(  'hri<tian  era. 

The  conclusion  then  at  which   I   ha\e  ing 

f  Solomon,  is  that  it  i-  a  collection  of  fragments 
and  snatches  of  songs  that  had  been  handed  down  from 
earlier  times,  and  being  current  among  the  people,  were  ; 
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together  by  some  one  or  other  of  those  who,  in  the  latest 
age  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  collected  together  these 
and  similar  compositions,  and  out  of  them  compiled  the  third 
great  division  of  Hebrew  Literature,  which  passed  generally 
under  the  name  of  the  Psalms,  and  as  such  is  quoted  by 
our  Lord  in  the  New  Testament. 

§  5.  The  Lamentations. 

The  authorship  of  this  short  book  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Jeremiah;  and  Jerome,  who  wrote  about  400  years  after 
Christ,  says  that  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamen- 
tations count  for  only  one  book  in  the  Canon.  But  this 
remark  was  made  after  the  new  or  present  arrangement  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  established  :  its  first  appearance 
in  the  Hagiographa  denotes  an  origin  later  than  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  although  portions  of  it  may  have  been  written 
by  him,  and  afterwards  published  at  the  time  when  the  col- 
lection of  the  Chetubim  was  made.  An  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  view  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  work  is 
not  quoted  in  the  historical  books  which  entered  into  the 
Law  or  first  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Canon ;  whereas  it  is 
quoted  as  follows  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles : 

And  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah  :  and  all  the  singing  men  and 
the  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamentations  to  this  day, 
and  made  them  an  ordinance  in  Israel :  and,  behold,  they  are  written 
in  the  Lamentations.  II  CHRON.  xxxv,  25. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conjecture  the  style  or  character  of 
the  lamentations  which  these  singing  men  and  singing 
women  chanted  over  the  death  of  King  Josiah,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  present  book  represents  all  that 
could  be  recovered  of  what  Jeremia.h  wrote  or  sung  about 
the  death  of  that  king.  Whether  other  words  of  mourning 
have  been  mingled  with  those  of  the  prophet,  although 
suspected  by  some,  has  been  doubted  by  others,  but  many 
such  surmises  have  been  made,  and  conjectures  hazarded, 
for  which  not  the  slightest  grounds  can  be  assigned.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  such  conjectures,  but' 
only  to  notice  the  salient  points  which  connect  the  book  with 
our  present  subject. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  more  minutely 

14 
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the  five  chapters  of  -which  this  book  consists,  have  fancied 
that  they  detect  five  separate  poems  or  elegies,  joined 
together  in  one  scries,  .and  that  in  some  of  these  the  prophet, 
in  others  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  one  or  two  passages  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  personified,  is  made  to  utter  a  complaint  to 
God.  That  there  is  but  slight  connection  between  these 

O 

several  portions  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
whose  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  llrlnvv,  literatim- 
mn.-t  always  be  remembered  with  rc-pect  and  gratitude. 
According  to  Gregory's  translation  of  his  Latin  Lectures  on 
llcbn-w  poetry,  he  >ays  that  the  Book  of  the  Lamentations 
"  bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  of  corre- 
sponding sentiments  than  an  accurate  and  connected  seri'-s 
«>f  different  ideas  arranged  in  the  fnnuof  a  regular  treatise." 

The  Septuagint  tran>lati<>n  of  this  book  prefixes  a  verse 
whieh  i<  ai>o  found  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  in  the  Arabic 
version,  but  has  no  counterpart  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text. 

The  only  other  remark  whieh  [  shall  here  make  is  that  then- 
are  certain  acrostic  and  alphabetic  fancies  in    various  p;;i ' 
•  •I'  th'-  book,  \vhich  will  be  dwelt   on  nioiv  fully  in  a   I'utmv 
Bfi  indicating  it-  later  origin. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

U'ollKS    OF    MORAL    AND    Jl  ISTc  >i:i<  AL    FICTION'    IX    Till;    H\<-\< 
CKAI'IIA;    NAMLLY  JOB,    ESTHER,    AND    DANIEL. 

$  1.  The  Book  of  J<>/>. 

THE  Book  of  Job  has  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion 
and  the  cause  of  more  divergent  opinions  among  scholars  and 
theologians  than  any  other  part  except  Daniel  of  either  the 
Old  or  New  Testament.  The  author  of  the  book  is  entirely 
unknown,  and  the  age  in  which  it  was  written  is  equally 
uncertain.  If  indeed,  according  to  Mr  Hartwell  Home,* 
"  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the  book, 

*  "  Introduction  to   the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  cf   the  Holy 
-Scriptures,"  Fifth  Edition,  1S25,  vol.  iv,  \>.  77. 
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two  important  advantages  will  be  evidently  obtained:— 
First,  all  objections  to  historical  truth  will  vanish  at  once  ; 
no  one  could  tell  us  his  own  story  so  well  as  Job  :  nor  have 
we  any  reason  to  question  its  veracity.  The  dialogue  too 
will  then  appear  to  have  been  the  substance  of  a  real  con- 
versation, &c.  .  .  .  The  second  advantage  alluded  to  is  this, 
—that  if  Job  himself  were  the  writer  of  the  book,  then 
every  point  of  history  and  every  doctrine  of  religion  here 
treated  of,  which  coincide  with  those  delivered  in  the  Books 
of  Moses,  are  an  additional  proof  and  confirmation  of  the 
latter,  as  being  evidently  derived  from  some  other  source, 
not  borrowed  from  the  Pentateuch." 

But  we  are  unfortunately  not  justified  in  ascribing  an 
anonymous  book  to  any  particular  author,  merely  because 
we  should  thereby  obtain  the  first  advantage  here  pointed 
out,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  how  far  the  certainty  of 
procuring  the  second  advantage  is  secured  by  adopting  the 
supposition  that  Job  himself  was  the  author  of  the  book 
which  relates  his  history.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  the  work,  otherwise  than  by  the 
internal  evidence  which  it  may  furnish,  and  the  fact  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  class  of  writings  that  were  added  last  of 
all  to  the  Hebrew  Canon. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  summarize  the  contents  of  the  book 
itself.  We  have  it  in  the  original  Hebrew,  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek  Septuagint,  and  Latin  Vulgate  translations. 
Little  need  be  said  about  the  various  readings  which  are 
found  in  these  various  copies ;  they  are  as  numerous  or  as 
few  as  those  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
many  classical  works  which  time  has  spared. 

But  the  Septuagint  version  has  an  additional  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is  adduced  by  some  critics  as 
a  proof  that  Job  was  really  an  historical  person.  The  addi- 
tional paragraph  is  here  subjoined  that  the  reader  may 
answer  this  question  for  himself. 

But  it  is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again  with  those  whom 
the  Lord  raises  [from  the  dead].  He  is  translated  out  of  the 
Syriac  book,  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Idumtea  and  Arabia;  but  his  first  name  was  Jobab.  Then  having 
taken  an  Arabian  wife,  he  begets  a  son  whose  name  was  Ennon. 
But  he  himself  was  son  of  Zare  his  father,  [one]  of  the  sons  of  Esau, 
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and  of  Bosorrha  his  mother,  so  that  he  was  the  fifth  from  Abraham  : 
and  these  the  kinus  who  reigned  in  Edom,  of  which  lie  also  was 
ruler:  first  Balak  the  son  of  Beor,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 
Pennaba  ;  and  after  Balak,  Jobab  who  was  called  Job  :  and  after 
him  Asom  who  was  governor  from  the  country  of  Thsemanitia  ;  and 
after  him  Adad  son  of  I'.arad,  who  cut  oil'  Madiam  in  the  plain  of 
Moab,  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  ( letliaim.  Tint  the  friends  who 
came  to  him  were,  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  king  of  the  Tluv- 
manians,  Baldad  the  tyrant  of  the  Sauchn.-ans,  Sophar  the  king  of 
the  Mi  means. 

As  the  Septuag'.nt  translation  -if  the  Bible  is  thought  to 
have  been  made  in  tin-  third  century  before  Christ,  it  is  nol 
probable  that  the  passage  which  it  adds  to  the  original  (c\t 
of  the  Book  of  Jol.  can  dale  from  an  earlier  period.  The 
-nine  subscription,  it  is  true,  .appears  in  the  Arabic  version. 
but  ii"t  in  the  Targums,  and  it  i-  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
;.;v ne; i logy  \vliidi  it  contains  is  based  on  no  better  authority 
than  many  others,  which  have  been  framed  by  credulous 
men  wiih  no  evil  intent,  and  have  afterwards  been  set  aside 
ae  "f  !io  historical  %-;dne  <,r  importance.  I>ut  the  \vliole 
work  which  passes  under  the  name  <•{'  -b.b  is  (>j.i-n  to  remarks 

militating  strongly  agains!  the  antiquity  which  -"me  \\-rii-  > 

have  wished  to  ascribe  (,•  it,  and  als..  against  its   acceptance 
;is  a  real  history. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  few  lines  descriptive  of  the  daily 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  patriarch.  \V>  are  then  introdu 

into  the  court  of  Heaven,  where  ann'iigthe  sons  of  (Jod  who 
appeared  on  a  certain  day  to  do  obd-ance  Satan,  as  \\  e  are 
told,  "  came  al-o  among  them."  Now  this  appearance  of  the 
Kvil  One  in  the  court  of  h-aven  itself,  though  highly  iniagi 
native  ;>nd  admissibli-  in  a  religious  poem,  may  fairly  be 
looked  upon  as  not  coming  within  the  range  of  fact,  and  the 
conversation  wliich  ensues  bet \vi--n  Satan  and  the  Almighty 
may  justly  be  compared  with  the  plan,  of  other  religions 
poems,  and  especially  •>!'  our  own  Milton,  who  deals  not  only 
Avith  Satan,  but  with  all  Pandemonium  in  his  immorta' 
epic.  That  God  suffers  us,  his  eix-atui-es,  to  be  tempted  by 
the  principle  of  Evil,  embodied  and  ]»ersonilied  in  Satan,  the 
fallen  angel,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  should  give  up 
one  man's  family  to  be  tested  not  only  by  moral  temptation 
but  by  severe  and  apparently  undeserved  calamity  can  onlv 
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be  accepted  as  an  imaginative  thought,  framed  to  bear  the 
superstructure  of  a  moral  and  religious  tale,  although  it  may 
be  admitted  that  from  such  tales  great  moral  and  religious 
good  often  undoubtedly  is  derived.  But  the  introduction 
of  Satan  at  all  into  a  Hebrew  book  implies  that  the  work  is 
later  than  the  date  of  the  Captivity  :  for  the  idea  of  Evil 
and  Good  personified,  the  one  in  the  Creator  of  the  world 
and  the  other  in  the  Devil,  can  be  traced  satisfactorily  to 
those  eastern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  never  came 
closely  into  contact,  until  their  country  was  laid  waste,  their 
city  destroyed,  and  the  people  carried  captive  into  a  land 
where  their  habits,  language,  and  religion  derived  many  new 
features  from  those  of  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  the  Baby- 
lonians. If  these  remarks  should  be  thought  well  founded, 
we  mio-ht  still  receive  the  Book  of  Job  as  one  of  the  most 

O 

valuable  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
worthy  of  being  admitted,  as  it  was  into  the  Hebrew,  so. 
now  also  into  the  Christian  Canon. 

This  conclusion,  however,  has  other  supports  than  that 
which  has  just  been  named.  The  great  age,  to  which  the 
patriarch  is  said  to  have  lived,  presents  another  difficulty 
which  seems  to  admit  of  solution  only  in  harmony  with  its 
later  and  poetical  origin.  The  history,  in  our  Authorized 
VersioD,  concludes  with  these  words  : 

After  this  lived  Job  an  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  saw  his, 
sons,  and  his  sons'  sons,  even  four  generations.  So  Job  died,  being 
old  and  full  of  days. 

But  the  Septuagint  translation  varies  the  narrative  as 
follows : 

Job  lived  after  his  affliction  an  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and 
all  the  years  that  he  lived  were  two  hundred  and  forty ;  and  Job 
saw  his  sons  and  his  sons'  sons,  the  fourth  generation.  And  Job 
died  an  old  man  and  full  of  days. 

According  to  the  later  account  the  patriarch  was  seventy 
years  old  when  evil  befel  him,  and  so  far  the  narrative  is 
consistent  with  the  average  duration  of  man's  life.  But  the 
addition  which  the  Authorized  Version  following  the  Hebrew 
text,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint  translation,  make  to  this 
number  of  years,  an  hundred  and  forty  in  the  one  case,  and 
an  hundred  and  seventy  in  the  other,  deserves  a  more 
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minute  examination  than  implicit  faith  in  the  narrative  or 
in  the  integrity  of  an  ancient  text  would  warrant.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  patriarchs  who  lived  before,  and  even  for 
some  generations  after  the  flood,  are  said  to  have  lived  three 
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times  as  long  as  either  of  the  two  periods  assigned  to  Job; 
luit  it  may  justly  be  inquired,  and  has  indeed  been  doubted, 
whether  the  ages  of  those  patriarchs  are  to  be  taken  as 
defined  by  the  same  denomination  of  years  as  that  which  at 
present  holds  good  among  mankind.  I  have  never  seen  it 
remarked,  but  have  often  made  the  observation  to  myself, 
that  the  great  age  assigned  to  the  patriarchs  was  a  device 

O  ^j  CJ  J 

Adopted  l>v  the  writer  to  give  dignity  to  the  character  and 
ti.  exalt  the  person  of  ancient  men  in  the  estimation  of  tl 
I'MT  \vh"iii  those  writing^  were  compiled.  Nor  is  this  sup- 
po>ition  without  a  parallel  :  for  in  tho.se  great  pictorial  works 
which  have  been  discovered  lately  in  A-syria,  and  which 
now  ornament  the  walls  of  the  Uritish  .Museum  and  other 
places,  the  kings  and  chieftains  are  always  represented  as 
three  or  four  times  as  tall  and  large  as  the  soldiers  and 
dependants  who  accompany  them.  The  oriental  style  indeed 
i>  i'ond  of  such  picture^  and  of  such  de>ci  ipt  ions.  It'  dignity 
i>  increased  by  the  device  of  increasing  personal  si/.e,  why 
mav  it  not  be  further  elevated  \>y  attaching  other  Dualities 
-iich  as  longer  life  and  similar  powers,  to  the  description  of 
those  whom  the  p"et,  the  painter,  and  tin.-  historian  equally 
delight  to  honour  ' 

Thus  the  patriarchs  of  the  Bible  history  would  reeei\< 
additional  honour  from  the  Jews,  who  certainly  were  not 
the  most  enlightened  people  of  antiquity,  by  the  length  of 
afC  which  the  writer  assigned  to  them, just,  in  the  same  way 
n-  the  gigantic  portraits  of  the  Assyrian  kings  not  only  now 
give  u>a  dear  idea  of  their  higher  rank,  but  no  doubt  struck 
-ort  of  awe  and  respect  formerly  into  the  eyes  of  the 
bchoideis  for  whom  they  were  first  painted.  If  this  device- 
was  adopted  by  K/ra  in  tin.-  ease  of  the  early  patriarchs,  wu 
mav  perhaps  refer  to  the  >ame  origin  the  great  age  of  .Jol> 
as  I'-  lated  in  the  extract  which  lias  here  been  (juoted. 

The  subject  of  the  work,  though  based  upon  the  slight 
framework  which  the  hi.-tory  of  Job  furnishes,  is  essentially 
metaphysical,  and  as  such  is  different  from  that  of  most  othe] 
books  in  the  Hebrew  canon.  It  abounds  indeed  with  moral 
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maxims,  which  doubtless  were  of  much  practical  benefit  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  but  the  poem  turns  chiefly  on  questions 
concerning  the  ways  of  Providence  and  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  In  several  parts  of  it  the  line  of  thought 
runs  parallel  with  that  of  the  Psalms,  especially  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  the  seventy-third  Psalms,  and  some  modern 
German  critics  have  thought  that  they  could  detect  a 
difference  of  style  and  breaks  here  and  there,  which  might 
have  arisen  from  its  having  been  compiled  out  of  separate 
compositions  blended  into  one  didactic  poem.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  DeWette,  that  chapters  xxxii — xxxviii  have  been 
interpolated,  for  several  reasons,  the  most  striking  of  which 
is  that  a  new  speaker,  Elihu,  is  introduced  instead  of 
Eliphaz  :  it  is  also  asserted  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  and 
inconsistency  in  the  doctrine  concerning  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  ;  that  in  one  part  of  the  work,  as  in  chapters  xxi 
and  xxiv,  they  seem  to  prosper  in  life  and  to  suffer  little  by 
death,  whereas  elsewhere,  as  in  chapter  xxvii,  they  are 
described  as  generally  meeting  with  the  reward  of  their  dis- 
obedience. These  remarks  point  to  the  inference  that  a 
later  date  must  be  taken  than  that  which  is  commonly 
assigned — an  inference  which  the  introduction  of  Satan  as 
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an  actor,  and  the  chief  incidents  of  the  drama,  as  well  as  the 
long  didactic  nature  of  the  book,  seem  clearly  to  confirm.  Nor 
is  this  view  refuted  or  even  weakened  by  the  mention  which 
Ezekiel  makes  of  the  name  Job  in  that  well-known  passage, 

Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it,  they 
should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the 
Lord.  EZEKIEL,  xiv,  14. 

For  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Parker,  the  Ameri- 
can editor,  that  there  may  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  of 
such  a  character  as  Job,  which  was  known  to  Ezekiel, 
although  the  book  which  records  the  wonderful  episode  of 
his  life  had  not  then  been  written.  A  similar  explanation 
may  be  given  of  those  passages  in  Tobit  (iv,  12),  and  in  the 
Epistle  of  St  James  (v,  ii),  where  the  former  simply  names 
him  in  conjunction  with  other  prophets,  and  the  latter 
reminds  the  readers  that  they  have  heard  of  Job's  great 
fame  for  patience. 

But  in  investigating  subjects  of  ancient  history,  particu- 
larly Jewish  history,  for  which  so  few  records  have  come 
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down  to  us,  no  opinions  or  suggestions  may  he  slighted,  how- 
ever opposed  to  the  opinions  which  now  exist,  and  have 
been  always  taken  for  granted  among  mankind.  There 
an-  some  who,  led  away  liy  too  hold  an  imagination, believe 
that  not  only  Jolt,  luit  Xoah  a  No  and  Daniel,  with  whom  .loli 
i-  so  often  connected,  and  notably  by  K/.ekiel  in  the  passa-e 
which  has  just  been  <|iioted,aiv  not  to  be  looked  u]  ton  as  his- 
torical, luit  as  legendary  characters,  round  \vhieh  mythical 
incidents  have  lit-.'U  thrown,  to  tcacli  moral  lessons  to  a 
|>eo|»lc'  intensely  alive  to  the  charms  of  mythology  and  won 
dcrfiil  tales  of  liction. 

$  i'.    7V"  Book'ofEsO 

Till:  short    1 k  which  hears  this  name  contains  the  hislorv 

• 

ot'a  .lewi-h  lady,  \\lio  liy  her  lieanty,  and  perhaps  also  by 
her  wit,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
was  h\-  him  rho-.cn  to  he  his  ijiiecii.  The  story  may  he 
lirirtly  told  a>  follows  : — 

Aha-iienis.  kiirj  i'f  Persia,  in  the  third  year  of  his  rei^n, 
made  a  great  fea-t,  and  with  that  unseemly  vulgarity  of 
conduct,  to  which  \\  c  have  a  parallel  in  the  lite  of  another 

A-iatie  sovereign,  -cut  lor  lii>  wife.  Vashti,  that  the  as- 
sembled llol.les  mi_dlt  .see  alhl  a  i  1  111  i  fc  her  liealltV.  Till' 
<|iieeii.  however,  Iii"iv  -cn-iMi-  than  her  hu.sl.aiid  of  the  pro- 
]iriety  which  lucanie  hei-  rank,  refused  to  COme,  and  the  kin- 
appealed  to  the  nobles  who  were  his  gaesl  3,  to  kiKtw  how  he 
should  act  in  >nch  a  case.  l'-y  their  advice  a  foolish  deci 
\\-as  p:i--ed,  and  letters  -ent  into  all  the  empire  of  Persia, 
"  That  every  man  -h«.uld  hear  rule  in  his  own  liou-e,  that 
Vashti  CM], i,.  no  more  l.efbiv  Kinj  Ahasnenis,"  and  that  the 
kin;,'  should  "give  her  i-o\al  estate  unto  another  that 
better  than  she  :i,  1'J-  'JL'  ."  After  thi-  the  kin^  appointed 
oiiicers  to  " gather  together  all  the  fair  young  virgins  unio 
Shushan  the  palace,"  that  the  kin^  might  choose  one  of  them 
to  be  ] i  is  cp ice n  \  ] \  { he  jila ce  of  \'a  > h t i.  Among  those  "\vho  caiiM- 
Avas  lladassah,  or  Esther,  niece  to  Mordecai,  a  .Jew,  wli"-e 
't  irrandfather,  Ki-h,  had  been  cari'ied  captive  to  liabylnn 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Jeconiah  king  of  Jndah.  The 
king's  choice  fell  upon  Esther,  and  "in  the  tenth  month, 
Avhicli  is  the  month  Tebeth,  of  the  -evuith  year  of  his  reign" 
'n;  I  was  taken  into  the  palace. 
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About  this  time  Haman  was  the  king's  favourite,  and  a 
great  roan  at  his  court,  and  every  one  did  him  homage 
except  Mordecai  the  Jew.  In  revenge  for  this  slight,  Haman 
laid  plans  for  putting  to  death  all  the  Jews  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  prevailing  science  of  those  times  and  of  that 
country. 

'  In  the  first  month,  that  is  the  month  Xisan,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  King  Ahasuerus,  they  cast  Pur,  that  is,  the  lot,  before  Haruaii 
from  day  to  clay,  and  from  mouth  to  month,  to  the  twelfth  month, 
that  is,  the  month  Adar  (iii,  7). 

The  lots,  we  may  suppose,  were  until  then  unfavourable, 
but  in  that  month  Haman  offered  the  king  ten  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  obtained  permission  to  do  what  he 
pleased  with  all  the  Jews  throughout  Persia. 

Letters  were  sent  by  posts  into  all  the  king's  provinces,  to 
destroy,  to  kill,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  both  young  and 
old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  even  upon  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  is  the  month  Adar,  and  to  take 
the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey  (iii,  13). 

Mordecai  now  goes  to  the  queen,  and  at  his  urgent  request, 
Esther,  risking  her  life,  as  it  is  related,  by  appearing  uu- 
sumrnoned  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  presents  herself 
before  him,  has  the  golden  sceptre  held  out  towards  her, 
and  invites  the  king  to  meet  Haman  at  a  banquet  which  she 
has  prepared.  Hainan,  anticipating  the  success  of  his 
schemes  against  Mordecai,  erects  a  gallows,  seventy  feet 
high,  on  which  to  hang  his  rival,  but  is  checked  in  his 
ambition  by  having  to  do  public  honour  to  Mordecai  for  the 
discovery  which  the  latter  made  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king's  life.  This  check  reverses  the  course  of  things.  Esther 
obtains  from  the  king  permission  that  the  Jews  should 
defend  themselves  against  those  who  were  to  assail  them  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  previous  decree. 

Thus  the  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with  the  stroke  of  .the 
sword,  and  slaughter,  and  destruction,  and  did  what  they  would 
unto  those  that  hated  them.  And  in  Shushan  the  palace  the  Jews 

slew  and  destroyed  five  hundred  men The  ten  sons  of 

Haman,  the  son  of  Hammedatha,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  slew  they ; 
but  on  the  spoil  laid  they  not  their  hand  (ix,  5 — 10). 
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It  seems  this  was  not  enough  to  gratify  the  vindic- 
tive spirit  of  the  queen.  Another  clay  was  given  up  to 
the  slaughter;  three  hundred  more  were  killed  in  the  palace, 
and  the  bodies  of  Hainan's  ten  sons  wore  hanged  upon  the 
gallows. 

But  the  othrr  .Ii'\vs  that  were  ill  the  kind's  provinces  gathered 
themselves  together,  and  stood  for  their  lives,  and  had  rest  from 
their  enemies,  and  slew  of  their  foes  seventy  and  live  thousand,  but 
they  laid  not  their  hands  on  the  spoil. 

After  these  events  wo  arc  not  surprised  to  read  that 
Hainan  was  himself  hanged  on  his  own  pillows,  that  (Juceii 
Holier  was  continued  in  the  influence  she  had  obtained 
over  the  king,  and  that  Mordecai  the  Jew  was  "next  unto 
King  AhaMierus  ,-uid  great  among  the  Jews,  and  accepted  of 
the  multitude  i'f  his  brethren,  seeking  the  wealth  of  his 

I"  -pie, and  speaking  peace  t<>  all  his  seed." 

Such  is  ,-i  >h..rt  outline  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
Hook  of  Hither.  l>ut  it  lalmurs  under  >udi  patent  ditlicultics 
that  Lt  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  hi-tory  of  ( -\-ents  which 

really  happened,  and   iN  legendary  character,  if  Miilieiently 

estalili-died.  may  lie  accepted  as  an  additional  proof,  if  any 
further  proof  he  wante,]  Ley., ml  tin-  fn-t  ,,f  its  being  found 
among  the  1  hi  _-i,-jraplia.  t  hat  it  was  written  in  the  later 
day>  of  the  .lewi-h  Commonwealth.  That  the  work  is  a 
moral  tale  and  not  a  real  hi-toiy,  \\  ill  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing ivmar! 

No  such  king  as  Ahasucrus  ever  reigned  in  IVrsia. 
I )arius  the  Mede,  who  conquered  the  Babylonians,  lived 

only  two   yea  IN  afterwards.       Camb;,  igned  too  short  a 

time  ;  for  we  read  in  chapter  iii,  verse  G,  of  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Aliasuerns.  Of  those  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Persia,  Darius  might  be  supposed  to  be  meant, 
if  we  took  the  name  of  his  ipieen,  Atossa,  to  b<;  rcprcsent>'d 
ly  Hada^ah,  the  ,,ther  name  of  Esther;  but  Atossa  had 

four  sons  born  after  she  became  queen,  and  nothing  is  .said 
«.f  her  husband,  Darius,  having  divorced  a  previous  i|iieen. 
Xerxes  also  has  been  thought,  likely  to  be  described  under 
the  name  of  Aha.-uerus,  and  tho-e  who  think  so  suppose 
that  the  expedition  into  Greece  ,,eeupied  the  three  years  of 
his  reign  between  the  third  when  Yashti  was  divorced  and 
the  seventh  when  Esther  was  raided  to  the  throne  in  her 
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stead.  But  this  delay  seems  improbable,  and  the  narrative 
seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  solution.  The 
king  apparently  remained  at  Shushan,  and  the  young  women 
from  whom  he  was  to  select  his  queen,  became  in  the  mean- 
while his  concubines  :  for  we  read  at  ii,  12 — 13: 

Now  when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go  in  to  King 
Ahasuerus,  after  that  she  had  heen  twelve  months,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  women  (for  so  were  the  days  of  their  purifications 
accomplished,  to  wit,  six  months  with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  six  months 
with  sweet  odours,  and  with  other  things  for  the  purifying  of  the 
women  ;)  then  thus  came  every  maiden  unto  the  king ;  whatsoever 
she  desired  was  given  her  to  go  with  her  out  of  the  house  of  the 
women  unto  the  king's  house.  In  the  evening  she  went,  and  on 
the  morrow  she  returned  into  the  second  house  of  the  women,  to 
the  custody  of  Shaashgaz,  the  king's  chamberlain,  which  kept  the 
concubines;  she  came  in  unto  the  king  no  more,  except  the  king 
delighted  in  her,  and  that  she  were  called  by  name. 

But  if  Xerxes  was  Ahasuerus,  and  if  he  was  absent  in 
Greece  during  these  three  or  four  years,  the  whole  story  of 
Vashti  and  Esther  is  not  true  ;  for  Herodotus  (ix,  108 — 110) 
tells  us  that  he  had  his  queen,  Amestris,  with  him  whilst  he 
was  at  Sardis,  organizing  and  directing  the  expedition 
against  Greece :  nor  does  the  apparent  similarity  of  sound 
between  Esther  and  Amestris  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  narrative  creates. 
But  to  return  to  the  course  of  events. 

The  turn  of  Esther  came,  and,  as  has  been  already  said,  she 
was  raised  to  be  queen  in  the  tenth  month  of  the  seventh 
year  of  the  king's  reign,  and  110  exception  can  be  taken  to 
the  mode  of  selection  which  the  king  adopted,  or  to  its 
result,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  modern  Euro- 
pean notions. 

But  the  proclamation  that  every  man  should  bear  rule 
in  his  own  house  is  too  absurd  to  have  ever  issued 
from  the  court  of  a  Persian  king.  And  it  cannot  be  believed 
that  any  monarch,  either  of  an  eastern  or  western  empire, 
would  allow  a  whole  nation  of  his  subjects  to  be  cut  off  in 
one  day  by  their  fellow-subjects  for  no  pretext  or  crime  at 
all,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  Jewish  people  at  that  time 
may  have  amounted  to  two  or  three  millions.  Nor  would 
the  king  have  given  back  to  Hainan  the  ten  thousand 
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talents,  which  is  three  millions  of  our  mone\  ,even  if  Hainan 
had  been  so  rich  or  so  foolish  as  to  offer  them.  Nor  a^aiii  is 

O 

it  likely  that  a  king,  having  issued  an  unwise  order  that 
one  ]»nrt  of  his  people  should  be  put  to  death  without  a 
•  •ause,  would  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by  giving  counter 
orders  that  they  should  defend  themselves  by  slaying  the 
others.  It  is  only  in  a  legend  that  we  read  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  having  been  slain  in  one  day,  whilst  not  one 
-lew  appears  to  have  fallen.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  proof 
in  history  or  probability,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
that  the  laws  (1f  the  Medes  and  Persians  were  unalterable. 
The  nobility  who  .surrounded  the  king  may  have  wished 
oeeasioiiallv  to  hold  him  to  a  decree  whirh  ''ratified  them: 

»  ~ 

but  no  eivili/ed  nation  (>r  absolute  monarch  would  ever 
bind  them-cl  .  a  la\v  which  forbade  them  to  retract 

or  remedy  any  previous  error  they  might  have  committed. 

The>e  and  many  other  minor  inconsistencies  compel  us 
to  relegate  the  |;,.,,k  of  lather  to  the  realm  of  fiction, 
and  the  more  so  that  no  other  work  in  the  Hebrew  ('anon 

has  1,-s  reference  to  the  power  of  the  Creator :  it  has  in- 
deed 1,,'i-n  remarked  that  the  name  of  (  !od  dies  not  oine 
occur  in  the  whole  of  thi.s  book.  Hut.  whilst  we  maintain 
that  it  is  a  moral  fiction,  written  probably  to  show  that 
virtue  will  linally  emerge  from  trial  and  from  distress, 
there  are  certain  pa  in  the  liook  which  point  to  real 

facts,  and  may  lead  us  to  interpret  truly  the  meaning  and 
drift  of  this  fictitious  narrative. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  .Maccabees  (xv,  3P>)  we  read  of  the 
"  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  which  in  the  Syrian 
tongue  is  called  Adar,  the  day  before  Mardocheiis's  day." 
Mardocheus  is  the  (livek  name  for  Mordecai,  and  it  appears 
from  the  words  above  c|ii"ted  that  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Adar  was  called  Mardocheiis's  day  at  the  time 
when  the  second  book  was  written,  that  is,  later  than  ICO 
i;.c.,  the  date  of  the  last  event  which  is  related  in  that 
book.  Still  later  than  thi-  date  is  the  notice  by  Josephus 
that  two  days,  the  14-th  and  the  loth  of  Adar,  were  kept 
-acred  by  the  Jews.  The  feast  of  Purim,  so  called  from 
Pur,  a  lot,  was  then  celebrated,  and  we  need  not  doubt 
that  its  object  was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some 
deliverance  of  the  J  si  which  had  been  brought 
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about  by  means  of  a  Jew  named  Mordecai,  and  we  may 
accept  the  narrative  contained  in  the  Book  of  Esther  as  ' 
correctly  fixing  the  scene  of  the  deliverance  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Mordecai  in  Susa,  the  capital  city  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

The  feast  of  Purim  was  then  introduced  among  the  Jews. 
We  read  in  Esther,  ix,  30—32  : 

He  (Mordecai)  sent  the  letters  unto  all  the  Jews,  to  the  hundred 
and  twenty  and  seven  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahasuerus,  with 
words  of  peace  and  truth,  To  confirm  these  days  of  Purim  in  their 
times  appointed,  according  as  Mordecai  the  Jew  and  Esther  the 
queen  had  enjoined  them,  and  as  they  had  decreed  for  themselves 
and  for  their  seed,  the  matters  of  the  fastings  and  their  cry.  And 
the  decree  of  Esther  confirmed  these  matters  of  Purim ;  and  it  was 
written  in  the  hook. 

So  far  it  appears  that  the  feast  of  Purim  was  established 
at  some  time  before  Alexander  conquered  the  Persian 
empire,  and  probably  between  the  years  400  and  500  B.C. 
But  at  this  point,  however,  we  must  cease  to  follow  the 
narrative  of  Esther.  The  Jewish  nation,  oscillating  during 
its  whole  existence  beyond  rebellion  and  superstition,  were 
never  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  humanity  than  during 
the  three  centuries  which  immediately  preceded  the  Christian 
era,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  feast  of  Purim 
was  soon  lost  among  the  Jews  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  and 
in  Judea,  especially  as  the  events  which  led  to  its  institution 
had  happened  at  the  court  of  Persia.  The  feast  itself  was 
still  kept,  whilst  its  origin  was  forgotten.  The  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  think  little  of  the  signification  of 
those  solemnities,  holidays,  and  rejoicings  which  give  them 
pleasure.  But  where  history  fails,  legend  steps  in  and 
occupies  the  vacant  ground.  The  forefathers  of  the  Jews 
had  found  many  such  stories  to  explain  why  certain  names 
Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  others  had  been  given  to  certain  sacred 
places,  and  in  like  manner  the  legend  of  Esther  was  evolved 
out  of  certain  well-known  facts  amplified  by  the  desire  to  do 
honour  to  their  forefathers,  and  so  to  relieve  their  ancestry 
from  the  dark  shadows  which  hovered  over  them  since  the 
cessation  of  their  ancient  scriptures,  and  the  more  humble 
dependent  situation  which  they  occupied  among  the  sur- 
rounding nations. 


o  o 
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$  3.  77/f  Book  of  Danid. 

In  n  previous  chapter  of  this  work  the  Book  of  Daniel  li;is 
placed  among  those  which  form  tlie  Second  or  lYo- 
phetical  Portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But,  as  was 
then  remarked,  it  is  proposed  also  to  present  the  work  under 
different  points  of  view,  with  the  sanction,  it  is  believed,  of 
those  who  deem  it  not  only  lawful,  but  desirable  to  examine 
every  part  of  tin-  Canon  with  that  freedom  of  inquiry  which 
alone  e;m  elicit  truth. 

The  literary  history  of  the  Ancients,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Moderns,  shows  that  Fact  and  Fiction  are  equally  the 
vehicles  of  Morality  and  Keligion,  and  there  is  no  w.-vnt  of 
example-  in  which  tin-  two  elements  arc  Mended  in  the  same 
work.  The  celebrated  (I reck  hi-torian  Xenoi.hon  is  thou-dit 

1  O 

t<>  have  indulged  his  imagination  in  many  particulars  of  the 
Life  ..f  (  'yrus,  which  do  not  seem  to  agree  well  with  what  is 
considered  the  niMiv  authentic  narrati\  e  <.f  1  lerodotus.  The 
history  of  Alexander  the  (nvat  also  is  less  certainlv  ascer- 
tained from  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  historians 
Arrian  and  Ouintu>  (  'urtiu>,  the  only  authors  who  have 
written  expressly  about  his  life.  There  seems  to  be  room 
for  .supposing  that  Historical  and  Moral  Fiction  is  not  alien 
from  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  works  of  that 
character  may  have  been  admitted  into  the  volume  which 
contains  all  their  remaining  literature,  as  well  as  all  the 
records  and  documents  of  their  religion.  The  Books  of  Job 
and  Esther,  as  already  stated  in  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  this  chapter,  have  been  proposed  as  examples,  the  first  of 
a  pun-  Moral  Fiction,  and  the  second  of  a  Fiction,  based 
upon  a  solemnity  existing  among  the  Jews,  connected  with 
hi-torieal  names  and  well-known  countries,  but  derived 
from  an  origin  of  which  the  nature  and  all  its  circumstances 
had  been  effaced -by  time.  If  then  the  Book  of  Daniel  should 
be  found  to  bear  marks  of  a  similar  origin  and  of  similar 
authorship,  we  should  be  relieved  from  that  mass  of  con- 
jectures by  which  the  subject  has  been  for  ages  surrounded, 
and  the  whole  Canon  would  lie  brought  under  a  reasonable 
view  consistent  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  harmony 
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with  what  we  know  both  of  Jewish  history  and  that  of  other 
nations. 

Some  writers  have  indeed  asserted  that  the  fictitious 
character  of  this  book  cannot  be  maintained  even  in  its  cir- 
cumstantial details,  and  that  the  collectors  of  the  canonical 
books  would  not  have  been  so  credulous  as  to  receive  among 
the  sacred  writings,  held  by  the  people  to  be  divine,  a  sup- 
posititious book  ascribed  to  the  old  prophet  Daniel,  which 
appeared  in  the  Maccabsean  period.  But  Dr  Davidson,  in 
his  "Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament"  (iii,  p.  162)  justly 
replies  that  the  Jewish  Synagogue  would  have  admitted  any 
book  belonging  to  the  national  collection,  however  inferior 
to  Daniel,  and  that  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue 
is  often  insecure  and  worthless. 

I  have  treated,  cursorily  it  is  true,  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
in  the  chapter  assigned  to  the  Greater  Prophets  generally, 
amongst  whom  Daniel  stands  the  fourth,  because,  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  of  the  writing  which  bears  his  name, 
we  need  not  deny  that  he  was  a  real  prophet,  who  had  been 
carried  captive  when  a  boy  to  Babylon,  and  was  afterwards 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  for  his  piety  and  talents.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  Greater  Prophets,  so  also  in 
that  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  book  has 
come  down  to  us  in  its  original  state,  and  whether  parts  of 
it  have  not  been  lost,  which  would  have  given  to  it  more 
the  appearance  of  a  connected  narrative.  This  question 
however  seems  to  be  of  greater  weight  in  the  case  of  Daniel 
from  the  fact  that  certain  additions  to  the  narrative,  which 
did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  text,  are  found  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Septuagint.  To  the  other  works  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  the  Prophets,  whether  Greater  or  Lesser, 
no  such  appendices  are  to  be  found,  unless  we  regard  in  that 
light  certain  portions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  perhaps 
Ezekiel,  which  are  thought  by  some  critics  to  present  marks 
of  later  and  more  feeble  authorship. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  reasons  which  may  be 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  views  which  have  been  expressed 
above  concerning  this  book,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
meet  the  argument  which  lies  against  it  from  the  mention 
made  of  Daniel  by  our  Saviour  m  the  New  Testament.  The 
only  two  passages  occur  in  the  Gospels  according  to  St 
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Matthew  and  St  Mark  in  almost  similar  \vonls  as  they  here 
follow  : 


MATTIIKW.  xxiv,  1">.  "When  ye 
thereforb  shall  see  the  aljomina- 
tion  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
1  i.uiiel  tlie  proph'  '.  in  the 

holy  place,  (whosi.  readi'th,  l.-t 
him  understand  :)  then  let  thrin 
which  lie  in  .Iibla-i  lire  unto  the 
mountains. 


M.\I;K,  xiii.  1  1.    Hut  when  ye 
shall    see    the    abomination   of 

•11.    spoken     of    liy     I  >.l- 

iriel  the  prophet.  standing 
where  it  on-lit  not,  (let  him 
that  readeth  understand.)  then 
iiein  tliat  In-  ill  .luda  a  tlee 
t"  the  mountains. 


The  words  of  OUT  Lord   have   I  urn  supposed   to  sanction 
the   Itclii-t'  that    1  )anicl,  a-,   author  of  the   hook    which    liear.s 
hi-  name,  had  prophesied  a  certain  abomination  of  desolation 
which  was  to  happen   to  .lerii-aleni,  and  that   JesUS  himself 
adopting  th"  word-,  of   l);inic|  made  them  his  own,  and  pro- 
phoicd  that  tie'  -ame  wa^  on  tin-  ji-iint  of  ininicdiate  fulfil- 
ment,     lint  tliis    i>   l.y  no   mean.-    the   only  interpretation  of 
(mi-  Lord'-  wi.nls  which  they  admit,  DOr  does   our   Sa\ioiir's 
quotation    of  \\nrd-    from    the    l!o,,k    of    haiiiel    imply    that 
haniel  mu-t  on  hi-  authority  he  d.-cini'd  to  l,e  the  writer  of 
the  hook.      It  was   the   practice  of  our  Lord   at  all    time-  to 
fall   in    with    the    lieljef,    whether   erroneous   or    not,    of  In- 
countrymen,  on  all  matt«-r-  of  science  and  of  litcrnture.      The 
Avritcis  of  the  (  io-p.-l,  a-  well  a-  St    I'aul,  and  indeed    all  the 
Apo-tlcs,    a'loj.t'-d    this    mode    of    speaking    and    of  ad  I 
Demoniacal  possession,  the,  water  following  the  camp  of  tlio 
Israelites,  alluded   to   in   a    previous   pa;jv,  the   sun   standing 
still,  Besides  other  matters,  are  all  fact-  which    were   uni\ei- 
sally  accepted    in    their  strict  literal  form  ;   and  the  numl>er- 
C[UOted  from  the   prophet-  and  other  \\-ritei 

the  Old  Testament  to  confirm  things  related  in  the  New,  all 
furnish  illustrations  of  my  present  meaning.  An  instanci; 
of  this  may  be  given  in  the  .piotation  apjilied  to  our  Lord 
ill  St  Matthew's  (.Io-pi-1  : 

ii,  1").  That  it  might  he  i'ulfillrd  which  w.i-  .-pokcn  of  the  !.<•:. 1 
l»y  the  prophi-t,  <  >ut  of  lv_rypt  have  I  calK-il  my  son. 

The  onl\-  jiassage  in  the  Old  Te.-tainent  wliich  is  at  all 
similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  II"  ea  (xi,  1),  where 
we  read  : 
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When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son 
out  of  Egypt. 

No  one  can  affirm  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  Hosea, 
when  he  wrote  those  words,  intended  to  foretell  that  Jesus 
the  Messiah  was  represented  by  Israel,  and  would  in  process 
of  time  be  called  out  of  Egypt.  The  writer  in  the  Gospel 
merely  institutes  a  comparison  between  Israel  personified 
and  Jesus  Christ.  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  prophet 
in  the  same  way  as  we  quote  lines  of  poetry  which  seem 
well  to  represent  our  immediate  subject,  without  the  remotest 
idea  that  the  lines  had  reference  to  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
original  writer.  Thus  our  Saviour,  foretelling  the  destruc- 
tion which  in  a  few  years  was  about  to  happen  to  Jeru- 
salem, describes  it  as  an  "  abominable  devastation,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Daniel,"  and  not  as  the  very 
devastation  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  book  of  that 
prophet. 

But  there  are  two  other  passages,  one  in  Ezekiel  (xiv,  14 
—20)  and  the  other  in  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  in 
which  the  name  of  Daniel  is  mentioned  with  respect,  as  that 
of  an  eminent  prophet :  and  whilst  the  former  of  these,  in 
which  Daniel  is  joined  with  Noah  and  Job  as  characters 
highly  esteemed  for  piety  by  the  people,  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  any  book  passing  under  his  name,  the  latter, 
although  apparently  quoting  from  the  book  itself,  will  be 
found  by  no  means  to  refer  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  words  of  the  writer  are  these  : 

I  MACCABEES,  ii,  59,  60.  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  by 
believing  were  saved  out  of  the  flame.  Daniel  for  his  inuocency 
was  delivered  from  the  mouth  of  lions. 

If  the  narrative  of  events  which  led  to  Daniel's  being  cast 
into  the  den  of  lions,  as  well  as  that  which  is  told  of 
Ananias,  Azarias  and  Misael,  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace,  shall  appear  to  be  Moral  Fictions  composed  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  God's  protection  of  his  faithful  servants 
amid  the  evils  and  temptations  of  the  world,  the  words  of 
the  writer  just  cited  might  still  be  as  applicable  as  if  they 
referred  to  the  most  indisputable  history. 

The  youthful  Daniel  and  his  three  companions  were  taken 
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into  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  ami,  having  l>een  made 
eunuchs,  as  .b-ephus  tells  us,  Ant.  x,  10,  and  as  we  gather 
from  the  Book  of  Daniel  (i,  o.&c.).  they  rose  at  once  into 
great  favour  with  the  king.  That  they  had  aspirations  of 
ambition  from  the  firs;  .  Ment  from  one  particular  of 

their  conduct  which  Josephus  tells  us  in  his  lli-toyy.     They 
pted  a  vi  i.etarian  diet,  and  gave  the  other  more  costly 
kinds  of  food  allowed  them  to  Ashpenax,  tin-  keeper  of  the 
eunuehs.   thereby  securing  the  favour  of  this  ollieial,  which 
might  gn  ally  aid  them  afterwards  in  their  ambitions  views. 
Soon  after  this,  King  Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed  a  dream, 
and    forgot   what  it    was  about.     The  ( 'halda-uns  and   wise 
inen  were  summoned,  and  naturally  disclaimed  all  power  to 
!ain  a   dream  which    (lie  dreamer  himself  had  forgotten. 
The  alternath  6  was  that  all  the  wise  men  of  I'.abylon  should 
I      pin   !••  d«  ath,  and  we  read  that  "  they  sought  Daniel  ami 

his     fello\\s     (o     be     slaill     EllSO."         1'YolIl     this     late     (In  V      Well: 

however  saved  by  the  prayers  of  the  four  Hebrew  youths. 

;  i  i'-\.,ded  to  Daniel  in  a  \i-iou  the  secret  of  the  dream, 
am!  the  (  'h:dd;i  ans  v,  ere  saved. 

I'.ut  '.he  chioiiohrj-y  of  tliis  period  i-  not  in  perfect  har- 
nn'iiy  \\'ith  the  narrati\-e.  Neliiiehadnexxar,  it  seems,  cari'ied 
Daniel  a  youth  to  llabylmi  in  (he  third  year  of  -lehoiakim 
kinur"f  -ludah.  Hut  this  was  not  the  !ir-t  yearof  Nebueliad- 
iie/./.ar's  reign,  and  if  the  dream  was  explained  in  the  second 
yearof  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  was  stil!  a  \oiith,  and  his 
po-iti'.n  in  the  palace  was  such  that  he  could  hardly  have 
discharged  the  duty  of  interpreter  of  dreams  recorded  of 
him.  Neither  would  the  king  have  allowed  those  \vho  were 
."dmitted  to  such  intimacy  in  the  palace  to  lie  destroyed 
without  a  cause,  even  if  (  >ri.  n'al  tyranny  could  have  gone 

far  as  to  coii-i_n  to  death  the  other ChalcUsana  who  v.  ere 
unable  to  do  what  no  human  intellect  could  ever  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  alternative 
already  named,  that  the  narrative  of  the  king's  dream  pro- 
ceeded from  the  invention  of  the  writer  to  do  honour  to  a 
man  who  had  risen  to  eminence  during  the  evil  days  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  and  whose  name  had  come  down  to 
posterity  as  that  of  one  of  their  greatest  prophets. 

Difficulties  of  the  game  nature  attend,  not  only  the  three 
f;- hulous  and  childish  stories  which  are  given  in  Greek  in 
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the  Apocrypha,  but  also  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
Hebrew  book:  The  king,  who  had  witnessed  the  superior 
power  of  Jehovah,  the  god  of  the  Hebrews,  in  interpreting 
his  dream,  could  hardly,  save  in  an  Oriental  fable,  have  set 
up  an  image  for  men  to  worship,  and  have  condemned  to 
the  burning  fiery  furnace  those  very  men  who  worshipped 
Jehovah,  and  would  not  approach  the  image  "  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar the  king  had  set  up." 

I  shall  not  proceed  further  in  examining  the  details  of 
this  book.  The  subject  has  been  so  fully  entered  into  by 
some  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  whatever  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  late 
origin  of  the  work,  or  in  favour  of  its  having  been  written 
by  the  hand  of  Daniel  himself. 

That  it  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  the  following 
arguments : 

1.  That  it  consists  of  separate  short  narratives  very  inartis- 
tically  put  together,  and  inconsistent  with  themselves  in 
many  particulars. 

2.  That  the   prophetical   passages   are  in  every   respect 
different  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  earlier  prophetic 
writings,  being  confused  in  meaning,  and  arithmetical  in 
form. 

3.  That  they  look  like  prophecies  of  the  evils  which  befel 
the  Jews  from  Antiochus,  the  Greek  king  of  Assyria,  and 
which  the  writer,  then  alive  and  cautious  what  he  wrote, 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  an  old  well-known  prophet,  who  was 
safe  from  suffering  any  punishment  for  the  boldness  of  his 
predictions. 

4.  That  parts  of  the  book  are  of  an  apocalyptic  character, 
turning  much  on  the  agency  of  dreams,  and  visions,  such  as 
rarely  occur  in  the  previous  books,  but  which  belong  to  the 
whole  period  of  the  later  Jewish  state  for  200  years  down  to 
the  Christian  era. 

5.  That  its  first  appearance  in  conjunction  with   other 
writings  in  the  Hagiographa  or  latest  portion  of  the  Jewish 
Canon  seems  due  to  no  other  cause  than  that  it  was  only 
first  compiled  or  collected  when  it  was  first  published.* 

*  I  have  here  in  this  chapter  on  Daniel  not  thought  it  needful  to  enter 
more  largely  into  the  subject ;  as  it  forms  only  a  portion  of  this  work 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FURTHER     DISCREPANCIES,      ANACHRONISMS,      ERIN  MIS.      LAWS 
AXD    CUSTOMS    NL<  ;I.L<  TLD    OR    FolIC.i  »TI  I  X    IN    TIIK    L.uoKS 

oLTin:  OLD  TESTAMLNT  <;LXIT;ALI.Y,  siiuwiM;  THAT  TIM. v 

AIM!    N<»T    <  oNTLMI'oKAKY    K  lit  '•  >K  DS,    i;l'T   Ci  )V,  1  1 1.  LI)    LATLK 

TIIAX  TIII:  r.Ar.Yi.oxisn  CAPnviTT. 
IN    the    preceding  chapt.  r-  1    have  attempted  to  prove   from 

internal  evidence,  discoverable  in  the  several   I'ooks  of  the 

Old  TV^taiin  nt,  that  tln-y  ar«-    imt  the  |innluctii  .n.-  d'   M  i  • 

Joshua,  Samuel,  and  nthci-s,  t«i  \\  hum  they  are  commonly  attri- 
buted, but  are  rather  to  be  t  a  INCH  collectively  as  a  compilation 

IV. iiu  <M  i'_;-iiial  i  a   time   uh«  n    thr    Israditi.sli 

]M'd].l.'  l.L-gan  to  >ln'\v  a  (livj.nviii,,!!,  c(, iniii. in  to  all  nations, 
to  iiK|uii'f  into  tin-  history  of  tin  ir  ivmotr  ancestors.  rJ'hat 
i\\\-.  vir\v  of  tin-  matter  i>  \vell  Inumlnl  94  mis  l;.irl_\  to  result 
from  the  examination  to  \vhieh  the  I  looks  of  the  (  )|<1  Te,. la- 
ment have  l.)i.-en  severally  submitted.  rl'he  same  i 

^s•ill  follow  from  other  inst;;  '  internal  rvidenee 

i'roin  the  same  books  taken  collectively,  ilitlerin^  jiartly 
somewhat  in  eharaeter  from  tln^r  already  brought  forward, 
Imt  rijually  valuable  i'or  thu  purpose  of  establishing  my  pre- 
sent argument. 

Under  this  head  will   fall  all   those   hi^orieal   narratives, 
involving     errors,     di-errjiaiicies,    anachronisms,     laws    and 
customs,  ne-leru-d  or  not  observed,  and  other  inconsistencies, 
which   MoseSj  Joshna,  and   Samuel,  ///a//  iindoubtcdly   1 
written,  but  which  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  teae! 
and  ]>i-ophets  such  as  they  were  -n;,nlil  have  written.     Tliu 
collective  weight  of  these    p.  will    !»•    as    great   as  is 

\vhich  1'iiiliraccs  man}- other  points,  all  combining,  it  is  thought,  to  cstaUi.-h 
the  same  conclusion  ;  but  the'  rt-.-i'U  r  \\lio  \\i~hr,  to  mfrr  more  full}-  into 
the  subject  may  consult  the  ".sil>\!  '  the  l'""ksot'  i 

the  Apocrypha) besides  thu  modern  trcati.-L-  \\Lidi  have  ln.-en  •\\ritten  about 
the  IjivA  of  Daniel. 
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furnished  by  those  which  have  been  produced  in  the  fore- 
going chapters,  and  which  certainly  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 

§1. 

Close  connexion  of  the  narrative  from  Genesis  to  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings — The  Prophets  and  the  Psalms  similarly 
classified. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  in  this 
work  for  the  assertion  that  the  Old  Testament  is  up  to  a 
certain  point  a  continuous  narrative — i.e.  continuous  as  far 
as  a  compilation  can  be,  which  gives  many  of  the  several 
legends  entire,  and  puts  them  together  without  much  art 
to  conceal  the  joining — is  the  close  historical  connection 
observable  between  the  various  divisions  of  the  volume. 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  must 
have  been  written  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  because  it 
relates  things  which  happened  many  years  after  that  event, 
and  the  narrative  up  to  that  point  is  continuous  from 
Genesis,  it  follows  that  the  whole  Bible  to  the  end  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  must  have  been  compiled  at  a  later 
period  than  the  captivity  of  Babylon.  It  has  the  decided 
appearance  of  being  one  complete  work,  written  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  Such  would  be  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  books  and  the 
various  questions  which  relate  to  them. 

So  much  then  having  been  said  for  these  books,  we  may 
notice  in  the  second  place,  that  a  similar  classification  was 
made  of  the  Prophets,  although  these,  being  not  historical 
but  didactic,  could  not  be  put  into  a  similarly  connected 
narrative  as  the  books  which  precede  them.  They  were 
however  placed  one  after  another  in  a  series  according  to 
their  greater  or  lesser  importance,  and  were  from  their  first 
publication  known  by  the  name  of  the  Prophets,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  contents. 

The  remaining  works  were  at  a  still  later  period  collected, 
forming  the  third  portion  of  the  present  Canon,  and  these, 
taking  the  name  from  the  chief  book  comprised  in  the 
class  and  the  chief  writer  of  that  book,  were  denominated 
the  Psalms  of  David. 
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This  view  of  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
already  adverted  to  in  a  previous  chapter.  But  we  are  now 
able  to  explain  the  position  of  some  of  these  books  which 
otherwise  might  seem  anomalous.  Twelve  books,  it  appears, 
were  put  forth  to  form  the  last  portion  of  the  Canon  :  but  it 
was  not  possible  that  all  these  should  be  embodied  with  the 
preceding  books,  some  of  which  were  not  only  dissimilar, 
but  even  in  some  instances  contradictory.  "Wherever  indeed 
this  was  possible,  when  the  last  classification  of  the  Scrip- 
tural volume  was  arranged,  the  narrative  was  made  con- 
tinuous,  as  in  the  case  of  Ruth,  which,  although  discovered 
and  published  later,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  Judges,  of 
Avhich  it  forms  a  portion  and  an  episode.  The  Book  of 
Daniel  also  wa-  placed  after  Kxekiel.  as  being  next  to  that 
prophet  in  quantity  of  matter  and  importance,  but.  before 
the  twelve  shorter  books  which  pass  under  the  name  of  the 
Minor  I'mphcN.  Thi>,  IIO\VC\-.T,  was  the  limit,  beyond 
which  the  arrangement  could  not  farther  be  carried  out. 
The  Hooks  of  rhroiiiclrs  were  ,,f  a  dilferent  character  and 
tendency  in  every  iv^p.-ct  from  the  Kings.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  place  them  di-tinct  from  the  others,  and  they  are 
followed  by  K/ra  and  Xehemiah,  the  former  of  \\hidi  sin- 
gularly begins  with  the  same  two  verses  which  conclude 
the  history  of  the  ( 'hn>nicle>.  Thus  then  H\  of  the  miscel- 
laneous productions  of  a  later  date  being  accounted  for,  the 
remaining  six,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Kcdesia 

and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  were  pla 1  together  in  the  ('anon 

in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  say  why  they  were  placed  before  the  prophet  >, 
nor  indeed  is  it  nece>-ary  to  go  into  all  the  miimtije  con- 
nected with  such  a  subject.  The  literary  or  antiquarian 
student  will  be  satisfied  that  such  a  Book  as  the  Bible  has 
come  down  to  our  times,  although  he  may  be  unable  to 
answer  questions  which  might  be  a-ked  respecting  its  con- 
tents; and  the  theologian  will  think  it  unimportant  to 
entertain  even  wider  questions  than  the  pn-.-ent,  satisfied 
that  he  has  in  this  Book  a  higher  and  more  complete  system 
of  morality  and  religion  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
promulgated  among  mankind.  I  shall,  however,  venture 
hereafter,  when  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
books  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  second  volume  of  this 
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work,  to  propose  a  theory,  which  would  explain  why  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  placed  in  their  pre- 
sent order,  so  similar  as  it  is  to  that  which  is  found  in  the 
later  Christian  canon.  In  the  meanwhile  we  will  revert  to 
those  further  points  in  the  Hebrew  writings  which  it  is 
proposed  to  investigate  in  the  present  chapter. 

§  2.  Inconsistencies  concerning  Abraham  and  Sarah. 

Two  extraordinary  inconsistencies  are  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, 
have  not  been  noticed  by  any  of  the  commentators.  Abra- 
ham is  said  to  have  been  100  years  old,  and  Sarah  90,  at  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  as  appears  by  Genesis,  xvii,  17 : 

Then  Abraham  fell  upon  bis  face,  and  laughed,  and  said  in  his 
heart,  Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years 
old,  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  ? 

Soon  after  this,  as  we  read  in  tbe  next  chapter  three  men 
of  a  mysterious  character,  supposed  to  be  angels,  were  enter- 
tained by  Abraham  under  a  tree. 

9.  And  they  said  unto  him,  "Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  1  And 
he  said,  Behold,  in  the  tent.  10.  And  he  said,  I  will  certainly 
return  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of  life ;  and  lo,  Sarah  thy 
wife  shall  have  a  son."  And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door  which 
was  behind  him.  1 1 .  Xow  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well 
stricken  in  age,  and  it  ceased  to  be  with  Sarah  after  the  manner 
of  women.  12.  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  herself  saying, 
After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  I  have  pleasure,  my  lord  being  old 
also? 

It  seems  then  that  Abraham  and  Sarah  both  laughed  at 
the  promise  of  a  son,  seeing  that  he'r  husband  was  in  his 
hundredth  year,  and  she  ninety  years  old,  when  Isaac  was 
born.  In  fact  she  was  already  an  old  woman ;  and  this  is 
repeated  in  Genesis,  xxi,  2  : 

For  Sarah  conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son  in  his  old  age,  at 
the  set  time  of  which  God  had  spoken  to  him. 

But  it  would  appear  that  the  birth  of  Isaac  did  not  follow 
close  upon  the  promise  which  had  been  made  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Between  the  events  which  occurred  under  the 
tree  in  the  plains  of  Harare,  related  in  chapter  xviii,  and  the 
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birth  of  Isaac,  as  told  in  Chapter  xxi,  1,  we  find  that  Sarah 
is  made  to  pass  for  Abraham's  sister  and  carried  away  to 
the  court  of  King  Abinielech,  no  doubt  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  which  would  render  her  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the 
harem  of  an  eastern  king.  Through  fear  of  God's  wrath  how- 
ever she  is  restored,  and  Abraham  explaining  the  deception 
which  he  had  practised,  receives  large  presents  from  the  king 
for  interceding  with  God  in  his  behalf. 

This  surely  did  not  happen  after  she.  was  ninety  years  old. 
The  events  have  probably  been  misplaced  by  a  compiler;  as 
lias  also  been  the  ease  \vitli  the  second  discrepancy  which 
occurs  in  the  same  part  of  the  history. 

Sarah  lived  thirty-seven  years  longer,  as  we  learn  from 
what  follows: 

1  \.  xxiii,  1 — -.  And  S.ir.ih  was  an  hundred  and  seven  ami 
twent'.  ^I'l:  these  weiv  tin1  years  t.f  tin-  life  of  Suruli.  And 

S       !i    died    in    Kiijitl;  the    BUne    i-    Hebron  in  the   land    of 

«    .naan  :  and  Ahrah.iiu  -  mourn  for  S.irah,   and  to   weep   for 

her. 

Abraham  was  then-fore  1  .'17  years  old  when  Sarah  died: 
yet  he  i-  said  to  have  married  again,  and  to  have  begotten 
Biz  children. 

.  1 — L1.  Then  a-iin  Ahraliain  took  a  wife,  and  In  i-  nainn 
was  K.-tur.ih.  And  she  hare  him  Ximraii,  and  .luk.shan,  and  Medan, 
and  .Midian,  and  Ishhak,  and  Shuah. 

This  account  is  repugnant  to  what  went  before.  If  Abra- 
ham, at  the  age  of  100  years,  laughed  at  the  idea  ol'liis  having 

a  son,  ho  w  does  it  happen  that,  when  he  is  thii-ty-seven  years 
older,  he  marries  again  and  begets  six  children  ?     We  may 
easily  believe  that  he  was  unlikely  to  have  a  son  at  the  a 
of  one  hundred  years,  and  this  improbability  would  inrrea 
with  every  succeeding  year.     There  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  children,  whidi  were  born  to  Abraham  from  Ketu- 
rah,  were  children  of  promise,  like  Isaae  ;  ami  the  only  sup- 
position by  which  the  inconsistency  can  be  explained,  is  that 
Abraham  had  taken  Keturah  to  wife  at  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life;  for  polygamy  was  common  in  those  days,  and  no 
Less  likely  to  have  been  practised  by  Abraham  than  it  con- 
i'.-ssedly  was   b\-  Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  in   the  ease  of 
Leah,    Rachel,    and    their    two    handmaids  hi.s  eoncubint.- 
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This  explanation,  however,  compels  us  to  believe,  not  that 
Moses  wrote  the  narrative,  but  a  compiler  in  a  later  age, 
who  ranges  in  successive  dates  events  which  really  were 
contemporaneous. 

§  3.  Inaccuracies  concerning  Jacob's  children. 

In  Genesis,  xxxv,  26 — after  the  names  of  Jacob's  children, 
we  read,  "  These  are  the  sons  of  Jacob,  which  were  born  to 
him  in  Padan-Aram."  But  it  is  well  known  that  Benjamin 
was  born,  some  years  after  Jacob  came  back  into  Canaan. 
The  text  therefore  is  inaccurate,  and  creates  a  serious  diffi- 
culty, if  we  suppose  that  Moses,  writing  in  the  presence  of 
God,  could  have  been  liable  to  such  an  error.  If,  again, 
"  some  careless  or  injudicious  transcriber,"  as  Dr  Shuckford 
supposes,  "  finding  the  words  in  Padan-Aram  in  Genesis 
xlvi,  15,  might  add  them  here  also,"  our  want  of  confidence  is 
merely  transferred  from  Moses  to  the  book  itself;  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  limits  to  this  work  of  interpolation,  and  the 
only  safe  ground  for  the  inquirer  is  furnished  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  compiler  put  together  his  account  long 
after  the  events  had  happened,  and  when  no  more  certain 
information  could  be  procured. 

An  error  is  found  also  in  the  other  catalogue  of  Jacob's 
children,  who  accompanied  him  into  Egypt.  At  Genesis, 
xlvi,  8 — 25,  we  have  their  names,  and  in  verse  26  it  is 
said : 

All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  which  came  out  of 
his  loins,  besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were  three  score 
and  six. 

This  total  is  erroneous,  for  the  names  really  amount  to 
sixty-seven;  and  a  still  greater  difference  is  found  between 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  in  the  27th  verse ;  the 
former  makes  "  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob"  to  be 
"  three  score  and  ten ;"  whereas  the  latter  states  them  to  have 
been  seventy  five. 

We  might  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  in  such  a  matter,  were  it  not 
that  in  St  Stephen's  speech,  in  the  seventh  chapter  and 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  number  75 
is  repeated,  and  an  awkward  dilemma  is  created,  from  which 
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it  is  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves,  if  these  conflicting 
accounts  are  to  be  considered  as  having  come  down  to  us  in 
their  original  state.  This  may  with  justice  be  called  in 
question  ;  for  Dean  Shuckford,  who  supposes  that  the  tran- 
.-<  -libers  have  added  something  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter, 
accuses  them  of  having  omitted  something  in  the  forty-sixth, 
of  having  added  verse  -7  to  the  forty-sixth  chapter  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  is  more  full  than  the  Hebrew,  and  lastly 
of  having  altered  70  into  7~>  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  book,  with  which 

SUch  liberties  have  been  taken,  can  properly  be  regarded  ;is  ail 

immaculate  record.  N<>r  can  these  different  copies  he  both 
irded  as  undoubtedly  free  from  the  charge  of  dishonesty  ; 
for  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  copyists  may  by  accident  or 
want  of  ran-  omit  sentences  of  limited  length  from  the  work 
which  they  are  copying  or  translating.  I'.ut  it  is  diillcult  to 

believe  that  a  tran>lat«r  ran  with  singleness  of  purpose 
in-ert  additional  sentences  not  found  in  the  original  text, 

D 

When  therefore  we  find,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in  the 
Septuagint  a  verse  which  is  mnitted  in  the  Hebrew  J'.iblc, 
it  is  a  tail-  infer.  -nee  tliat  BOme  c,.pyist  of  tin-  latter  has 

inadvertently  parsed  over  that  verse,  whereas  t  he  Septna-jint 

writer  found  it  in  that  copy  of  tin.-  Hebrew  UiMe  \\hieh  lie 
was  using  when  he  made  the  (Ireek  translation  where  it 
now  appears. 

But  the  interpretation,  which  turns  upon  the  addition  or 
the  omission  of  a  verse  in  different  copies  or  translations  of  the 
same  bunk,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  explain  such  remarkable 
facts  as  the  enumeration  of  ten  sons  of  Benjamin  and  two 
grandsons  of  Judah,  ainoim;  tho.sc  \\lio  went  down  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt.  The  famine  throughout  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  what  drove  the  patriarch  and  his  family  out  of 
that  country;  and  Benjamin,  if  we  may  trust  the  chrono- 
logers,  was  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Yet  in  the  forty  - 
sixth  chapter  of  Gen  rse  L9,  where  the  family  of  Jacob 

are  reckoned  by  name,  to  make  up  the  whole  number  of 
those  who  accompanied  their  father  into  Egypt,  we  read  as 
follows  : 


The  sons  of  Eachel  Jacob's  wii'r  ;  Ji^cj.h  and   benjamin.     And 
unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of  .K;-,rypt  m  ,Mana-.-e]i  and  Ephraim, 
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which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  bare  unto 
him. 

And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  were  Eelah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbel, 
Gera,  and  Naaruan,  Ehi,  and  Eosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim,  and 
Ard. 

These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel,  which  were  born  to  Jacob  :  all  the 
souls  were  fourteen. 

Compare  with  this  the  account  given  in  I  Chronicles, 
vii,  6 : 

"  The  sons  of  Benjamin :  Bela,  and  Becheor,  and  Jediael,  three. 

And  again  compare  with  it  chapter  viii,  I,  of  the  same 
book  of  Chronicles. 

Now  Benjamin  begat  Bela  his  first-born,  Ashbel  the  second,  and 
Aharah  the  third,  Noah  the  fourth,  and  Eapha  the  fifth. 

From  a  comparison  of  these  texts,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Benjamin  had  three,  five,  or  ten  sons,  but,  if  our  tables  of 
chronology  have  any  claim  to  accuracy,  it  is  certain  that 
none  of  them  were  born  before  the  family  went  down  to 
Egypt,  and  that  the  Jewish  mythical  number  of  seventy 
persons  must  have  consisted  of  others  than  the  ten  children 
of  a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  A  similar  case  of  inaccuracy  is  found  in  the  twelfth 
verse  of  the  same  forty- sixth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  grand- 
sons of  Judah,  Hezron  and  Hamul,  are  also  reckoned  among 
the  "  seventy,"  but  these  two  could  not  have  been  born 
until  many  years  later ;  for  Pharez  their  father  was  only 
two  or  three  years  old,  when  the  whole  family  first  entered 
the  land  of  their  servitude. 


§  4. 

Different  accounts  of  the  length  of  time  which  the  Israelites 

sojourned  in  Egypt. 

Among  the  many  chronological  difficulties  which  meet 
the  reader  of  the  Old  Testament,  may  be  noticed  the  un- 
certainty about  the  length  of  time  which  the  Israelites  spent 
in  Ef  ypt.  The  first  impression  which  the  Bible  narrative 
tends  to  convey  is  that  400  years  passed  between  the 
settling  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  under 
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Moses.  This  was  the  period  of  time  foretold  to  Abraham  in 
Genesis. 

But  there  is  a  variation  from  this  number  in  other 
pa-sages  where  the  subject  is  referred  to  :  for  in  Exodus,  xii, 
40-41,  the  number  is  stated  to  be,  not  four  hundred,  but  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  same  variation  is  observable 
in  two  places  of  the  New  Testament,  Acts,  vii,  6,  where  we 
read  four  hundred,  and  in  Galatians,  iii,  17,  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  The  difference  between  these  numbers  is 
not  important,  if  the  book  in  which  it  occurs  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  other  works  of  history  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  only  its  spirit  but  also  its  letter  and 
style  are  to  be  considered  as  possessing  an  original  authority 
which  commands  our  belief  without  inquiry,  and  forbids  us 
its  ntvurary.  tin-  variation  of  thirty  years  becomes  a 
serious  discrepancy,  militating  greatly  against  the  pretension 

infallibility. 

It  remains  to  adduce  tlie  p  where  the  subject  is 

mentioned,  and  to  einl.'.-ivour  to  >..lve  the  difficulty  which 
they  present. 

.ii.   1"  11.     N"\v   tip-  of  the    children    of 

I       •  1,  wlin   ihvdt    iii  I  four   lmmlre.1    ami   tliirly    years. 

Ami  it  •  lof  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years, 

'•     iiue  day    it  .  that  all   tin-  hosts  of  the 

Lord  went  (Hit  li»m  the  land  <>\'  Iv-rypt. 

The  obvious  inference  is  that  4:!<)  years  passed  between 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  with  his  children  and  the  Kxodns  under 
MMSCS,  and  that  the  two  events,  the  coming  and  the  going, 
took  place  on  the  same  day  of  the  year. 

But  in  the  popular  (  Yunnientary  on  the  Bible  the  follow- 
ing note  occurs  : 

The  &  j   of  the  rj,     '  .•,/.]      Tliis  includes  their 

fathers   Abraham,  Isaac,  ami  Jacob;  ami   their  sojourning  in   the 
laud  df  Canaan  as  well  as  in  lv-rypt.       From  the  time  of  Abraha- 
coming  from  Charran  into  tin-  land  of  Canaan,  when  this  sojourn- 
began,  till  the  [  '•'•mlants  out  of  lv_rynt,  was  just 
430  years.     From  this  arrival  in  Canaan  to  the  birth  of  Isaac  was 
•_'">  years  ;  Isaac  was  GO  years  old  when  he  begat  Jacob  :  and  Jacob 
130    years   old   when    he    went    down    into    Egypt,    making 
her  -1">  ye             .'I  from  his  family's  coming  into  Egypt  till 
their  <L •;                              .  ;  •">  more. 
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This  note  alters  the  language  of  the  text,  but  does  not 
explain  it.  How  can  the  "  sojourning  of  the  children  of 
Israel  who  dwelt  in  Eg}Tpt"  be  supposed  to  begin  215  years 
before  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  ever  were  in  Egypt  ? 
Abraham  certainly  visited  Egypt  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  before,  but  he  did  not  sojourn  there,  and  in  his  time 
there  were  no  children  of  Israel ;  for  this  name  was  first 
given  to  his  grandson,  Jacob.  Besides  which  it  is  plainly 
written  that  the  "  hosts  of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  the  children  of 
Israel,  came  out  of  Egypt, "  on  the  self-same  day,"  i.e.,  as 
they  had  gone  in,  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before. 
This  cannot  apply  to  Abraham,  whose  visit  to  Egypt  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  slavery  of  his  posterity  in  that 
country  so  many  years  afterwards. 

Neither  is  it  certain  that  two  hundred  and  fifteen  is  the 
correct  number  of  years  between  the  visit  of  Abraham  and 
the  journey  of  Jacob,  when  he  went  to  settle  with  his  family 
in  Egypt.  We  find  in  Genesis,  xii,  4,  that  "  Abram  was 
seventy-five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran  :"  but 
we  are  not  told  that  he  went  directly  into  Egypt :  he  may 
have  resided  some  years  in  Canaan  before  he  went  down 
into  Egypt,  and  so  the  interval  would  have  been  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  by  the  exact  number  of  years 
that  he  first  remained  in  Canaan. 

It  is  also  without  good  grounds  that  the  commentators 
calculate  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  to  have  passed 
between  the  settling  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egypt  and  the 
time  of  the  Exodus.  The  Bible  furnishes  but  very  slender 
data  for  ascertaining  the  exact  length  of  this  interval.  In 
Exodus,  vi,  16 — 20,  we  learn  that  Levi  lived  137  years,  his 
son  Kohath  133,  whose  son  Amram  lived  3  37  years,  whose 
son  Moses  was  80  years  old,  when  he  led  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt.  But  these  dates  do  not  supply  a  total  of  215 
years ;  though  they  seem,  by  exhibiting  four  generations,  to 
bear  some  reference  to  Genesis,  xv,  13,  where  the  promise, 
made  originally  to  Abraham,  is  found : 

GEX.  xv,  13.  And  He  said  unto  ALram,  Know  of  a  surety 
Jhat  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and 
shall  serve  them  ;  and  they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years  : 
And  also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I  judge  :  and 
afterward  shall  they  come  out  with  great  substance.  And  thou 
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shalt  go  to  tby  fathers  in  peace ;  thou  slialt  be  buried  in  a  good  old 
But  in  the  fourth  generation  they  shall  come  hitherto  again  : 
for  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full." 

Here  we  have  a  notice  of  400  years,  extending,  it  would 
seem,  through  four  generations;  which  must  clearly  be 
counted  from  Jacob  and  not  from  Abraham,  for  if  we 
reckon  from  Abraham,  we  make  six  generations,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Levi,  Kohath,  Amram,  Moses.  Thus  we  are  involved 
in  a  double  difficulty  :  if  the  sojourning  lasted  4:;o  years, 
it  runs  through  six  generations;  but  if  it  runs  through 
only  four  generations,  it  may  have  lasted  no  more  tlian 
L'l")  years.  I'.ishops  Patrick  and  Kiddcr  have  annotated  on 
the  hist  passage,  as  if  it  were  clear  and  intelligible  like 
any  other  part  of  liM"iy  ancient  or  modern,  and  presented 
no  difficulty  whatever  to  the  critical  inquirer. 

.//«/    /  unlo  Ali'inn,  A<-  1       Three  things   \\-cre   to  befall 

A  bra  m's  .seed  :    1-t,    That    tin;.  M  1  ,e  a  M ranger  in  ;i  land    nut 

theirs;"   and    they   >.>j<>unied   partly   in   ( 'anaaii,  partly   in    Kgypt  : 

L'dly,     That      tiny    should    "  serve  ;"     ai.d     they    did     serve     thn 

;itian>:    .">d!y.  They  .sh"iihl  he  "alllieted  ;"    and  so  the   Israelites 

.  a  li>ng  time  before  th.-y  came  <-nt  «(  K-\pi. 

The  time  from  the  birth  of  I-aa<-  t<>  the  d'-li ver.nr-e  i.l'thc  Isiaelites 

ir»la    Eg}  pi    V-'.l-     I1"1   ye  US. 

lint  this  is  an  evasion,  not  an  explanation  of  the  text-- 
for  the  "atlliction,"  the  "  ser\  it ude,"  did  not  begin  iu 
Canaan,  but  in  Kgypt,  and  it  was  to  la -d  ,  either  400  years,  in 
round  numbers,  or  -l.'io  years,  if  the  calculation  is  exact. 
This  point,  however,  cannot  now  be  cleared  up.  and  the 
same  variation  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  also,  when- 
a  reference  is  made  to  the  sojourn  ing  in  Kgypt. 

ACTS,  vii,  0.   And  Grod  .-pake  nn  this  wise,  That  his  [Abraham's] 
seed  should  -    j  urn  in  a  strange  land  ;    and  that  they  .should  1, 
them  into  bondage,  and  entreat  them  evil  -loll  y 

I '.nt  this  evil-entreating  ru-eording  to  the  commentators 
la -ted  ni'ieb  Less  than  even  L'l  ")  years,  for  Jacob  was  treated 
well  by  the  Kjyptians  whilst  he  was  in  Egypt,  and  so  were 
bis  family  tor  many  years,  until  the  new  king  arose  "  who 
knew  not  Joseph."  From  this  difficulty,  it  might  be 
thought,  we  are  relieved  by  a  passage  in  Saint  Paul's 
.Kpistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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GALATIANS,  iii,  17.  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was 
confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect. 

But  St  Paul's  authority,  great  as  it  might  be  on  a 
matter  touching  morals  or  religion,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
conclusive  on  a  subject  of  history  or  chronology.  The 
text  before  us  only  shows  his  view  of  the  case.  His  words 
only  imply  the  current  opinion,  or  possibly  that  he  also 
had  remarked  the  impossibility  of  compressing  430  years 
into  the  interval  between  Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt  and 
the  Exodus  of  liis  descendants ;  and  that  he  solved  it  by 
reckoning  that  number  of  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham  : 
if,  at  least,  St  Paul  did  so  reckon  them.  For  his  words 
are  doubtful.  He  may,  after  all,  have  supposed  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  actually  430  years  in  Egypt  ;  for 
he  only  saj^s  that  the  Law  given  by  Moses,  i.e.,  at  the 
Exodus,  was  430  years  later  than  the  Promise  which  had 
been  before  given  by  God.  But  the  Promise  was  given 
to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  as  well  as  to  Abraham,  and  it  is  at 
all  events  doubtful  whether  St  Paul  refers  to  the  first  time 
or  to  the  last  time  that  it  was  given.  We  conclude,  then, 
from  these  conflicting  data,  that  '  430  years'  describes  the 
interval  between  the  Call  of  Abraham  and  the  Exodus,  arid 
that  the  language  of  Genesis  which  speaks  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  of  their  going  out  the  self-same  day  as 
they  went  in,  is  not  to  be  too  minutely  criticized.  The 
items  which  make  up  the  430  years  are  as  follows : 

Call  of  Abraham  when  75  years  old       .       B.C.  1921 
25     Birth*  of  Isaac,  25  years  afterwards  when 

Abraham  was  100  years  old    .         .         .         1896 
37     Death  of  Sarah,  who  was  90  years  old  when 
Isaac  was  born,  and  lived  to  the  age   of 
127 — Isaac   being   37  years  old   at   her 
death.     GEN.  xxiii,  1,  2.  ...         1859 

G2 

*  In  this  date,  also,  we  have  to  deal  with  round  numbers,  for  Abraham 
says  in  Gen.  xvii,  17,  "  Shall  a  child  be  born  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred 
years  old  ?"  to  which  God  answers,  in  verse  21,  "  Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall 
bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in  the  next  year. "  The  100  years,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be,  more  accurately,  101. 
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ill'  bi'oinjlit  over. 
3     Marriage  of  Isaac  at  the  age  of  40,  i.  c.,  3 

years  after  his  mother's  death.  GKN.  xxv,  -JO         1  s.">(5 

20  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  when  their  father 
K-iac  was  GO  years  old,  i.  e.,  _0  years  after 
his  marriage.  GEN.  xxv,  '2G  .  .  .  18:1C> 

30     Jacob,*  at  the  age  of  130,  goes  into  Egypt, 

GEN.  xlvii,  9    .  .        .         .  ism; 

I'lof  years  —  the  assumed  interval  l>rt  ween.laooh's 
descent  into  Egypt,  and  the  exode  of  his 
descendants  ......  I  •">!(! 

AIM)  total. 

From  all  the.,-  texts  taken  together  we  might  clraw  the 
inf.TriHv  that  I'M)  or  430  years  i-  tin-  space  of  time  that 
pa^<ed,  whilst  tin-  Kra.-lit.  in  Kgypt  and  not  whilst 

they  wen  /''/•//</  in  Kgyj't.  1''"'  diliioulty  which  these  in- 
Consifltencies  pn-^-nt  can  mily  I"1  ^olved  1'V  the  Mi|i|msition 
that  th'-  }«>«}<  was  written  Inn"  aft.-r  tin-  events  which  it 

O 

n-e,.rds,and  at  a  tini"  when  it  was  inij«o-,-,il.le  to  arri\'e  with 
certainty  at  the  exact  c-hr.  unhi^v  .if.  -in  ;ige  so  remote. 

§5- 

Tli   c.r}:.  a  ox  THIS  SIDI:  .IOHDAN,  BEYOND  .K>I:I>AX, 

exa/mi/ned. 

It  has  been   noticed  in  jingo  74  that  the  expression  "on 


*  'I'ln-  iiit.Tiin-.li.-it.-  rvriits..!  th'-  lifi-nf  .l.icoli  may  In-  tliiH  :iiT:iii','.-.l  : 

91  years  —  1  .  .!.>.-•.  -pli  w.-n  l!0  \\-ln-n  li-- 

lir-:                      -      :-auh  ;  an.l  ;i  ,  erwards  [i.e.  7  yeara  of  plenty 

an<l  '2  of  famine]  wa  1.  \\huii  his  father  .Jacob  stood  before 

riiaraoh.      (  L,  !'. 

:n  \.i!      :fterwanl  bmuglit  before  Pharaoh.      \Vheii  he  had 

been  2  .  [>t. 

7   ;.  I'k-nty. 

•J  \rars  «.f  famine,  at  the  end  of  which  Jacob  and  his  family  went  down 
into  Egypt. 


t  There  is  no  positive  basis  for  the  length  of  this  int<-rval.     All  we  know 
is  that  Lt-vi  i)  was  probably  about  I'l  years  "M  wh..-n  In-  .i«-.-om- 

panied  his  father  into  Egypt  ;  his  son   Kohath,  a  child  at  the  time  of  the 

i  at  the  a  -!,  leaving  Arnram  his  son,  who  died  at  th> 

of  i:>7,  leaving  Moses,  u  bo  u  a.i  MJ  years  old,  and  Aaron,  who  was  s:;  3 
old,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
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this  side  Jordan"  in  Deuteronomy,  i,  1,  has  been  considered 
as  an  indirect  testimony  that  the  book,  in  which  it  occurs, 
was  written  by  Moses,  because  the  words  denote  that  the 
writer  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  and 
Moses  died  before  the  Israelites  crossed  to  the  western  side 
of  that  river.  But  the  words  "  on  this  side"  have  been 
wrongly  translated,  and  Dr  Shuckford  has  made  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  them,  showing  that  the  inaccuracy  of 
our  translation  in  this  passage  has  already  occurred  to  the 
notice  of  others : 

DEUTERONOMY,  i,  1.  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
over  against  the  Eed  Sea,  between  Paran  and  Tophel,  and  Laban, 
and  Hazeroth  and  Dizakab. 

I  might  here  answer  a  trifling  cavil  offered  concerning  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  raised  from  the  words  here  cited.  It  is  pretended 
that  be  neber  ha  Jarden,  which  we  translate  on  this  side  Jordan,  do 
rather  signify  beyond  or  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  and  consequently, 
that  these  words  imply  Moses  not  to  have  wrote  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  for  that  the  book  so  called  was  wrote  by  a  person 
who  had  passed  over  Jordan,  and  could,  according  to  the  intima- 
tion of  these  words,  remark  that  the  words  of  Moses  were  spoke  on 
a  different  side  the  river  from  the  place  where  the  book  was 
written.  But  were  there  no  other,  the  10th  and  13th  verses  of 
the  50th  chapter  of  Genesis  are  sufficient  to  show  the  word 
beneber  to  have  the  signification  we  take  it  in.  When  Joseph  went 
up  out  of  Egypt  to  bury  bis  father,  they  journeyed  from  Goshen 
into  Canaan,  and  came  to  the  cave  of  Macpelab  before  Manire,  in 
tbeir  way  to  which  they  stopped  at  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad  bene- 
ber ha  Jarden,  not  beyond,  but  on  this  side  Jordan ;  for  they  did  not 
travel  into  Canaan,  so  far  as  to  the  river  Jordan.  SHUCKF.  CONNEC- 
TION, vol.  iii,  preface,  page  ix. 

Dr.  Shuckford  does  not  much  improve  his  case  by  citing 
a  second  passage  in  which  the  same  Hebrew  words  occur : 
for  his  explanation  implies  that  they  are  wrongly  translated 
in  the  second  passage,  if  not  in  the  first.  The  question  how 
we  should  interpret  the  Hebrew  word  in  these  cases  depends 
on  the  place  where  the  writer  was  when  he  wrote,  and  on 
the  meaning  which  he  intended  to  convey.  The  exact 
grammatical  signification  of  the  word  must  first  be  ascer- 
tained; and  then  we  may  inquire,  if  any  particular  circum- 

16 
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stances,  habits  of  life,  or  figure  of  speech,  has  in  later  times 
modified  this  meaning. 

It  appears  that  our  translators  have  rendered  the  same 
Hebrew  words  be  tiebcr  h"  ,/<'/•<//•/>.  by  two  contradictory 
English  expressions.  This  is  an  important  question,  and 
requires  to  be  fully  investigated,  for,  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  derived,  for  the  great  body  of  our 
people,  from  a  translation  only.it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
the  translation  of  it  should  be  scrupulously  accurate  and 
faithful. 

The  words  be  ~n<  ber  /«'  J<i i-<l<:ii  are  written  in  the  Hebrew 
character  without  points,  thus:  -p-vn  -a;*2.  The  first  of 
these  words,  as  we  ivad  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  manner,  is  compounded  of/>«  and  mix,-.  The  pivlix 
be  is  a  kind  of  preposition,  meaning  in.  The  second  part  of 

the  compound  neber  is  thus  explained  in  Dr  Winer's  Hebrew 

L.  \ift.n,  SvOj   L<-ip/ig,   l^l'V  page  li!H): 

"C"  in.   1)  rr^iip  iilti  /•//»/•  (i }<:    ./- .     /''/</•  ):   "pi'PI  13^  rc'jlo  trans- 
.  <  ii'ii.  1,  in.   1 1.   |  lent,  i,  1. 

Here  we  have  the  MTV  two  passages  wliieh  Dr.  Slniek- 
ford  refers  to,  addneed  as  illu^t rat ii >ns  tliat  mini'  means 

trans,  "beyond,"   and   m>t  on   //"'*  side.    <>ur  translatorsj 

then,  have  mistranslated  one  of  the  versi  ,  in  <| motion, 
namely  Dent,  i,  1  ;  for  in  the  other  passage,  (len.  1,  10,  the 
word  is  rightly  rendered  "beyond."  It  may  be  impured, 
to  what  source  so  serious  an  error  is  to  In-  ascribed  ;  lot- 
that  they  have  intentionally  given  a  false  interpretation  to 
any  pa-v-age  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  b.- 
imagined.  We  shall  see,  from  a  collation  of  other  passages 
where  the  same  word  neber  occurs,  that  the  cause  of  its  mis- 
tran.-latioii  in  one  of  the  passages  before  us  may  be  traced 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

(1)  GKNESIS,  1,  10,     And  they  camo  to  tin-  th resiling  floor  "I 
At. ul,    wliii-li   is   licymnl   -Ionian,   and   tln-iv   they  niniirnnl  with  a 
t  and  very  sore  lamentation  :  and  he  made  a  mourning  for  his 
lather  seven  «l 

(-)  Ni  Miti:i;s,  xxi,  13.  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched 
on  the  other  side  of  Arnon,  \s  hii.-h  is  in  the  wilderness  that  cometh 
out  of  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  :  for  Arnon  is  the  Imnl..-!  <A' 

t-n  Moalj  and  the  Ainon 
(.">)  l>LLlUiuNu.MV,  i,  1,  already  yivcn.  iu  payc  :M1. 
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(4)  DEUTERONOMY,  xxx,  13.     Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring 
it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it  1 

(5)  JOSHUA,  xiv,  3.     For  Moses  had  given  the  inheritance  of 
two  tribes  and  an  half  tribe  on  the  other  side  Jordan  :  but  unto 
the  Levites  he  gave  none  inheritance  among  them. 

(6)  JOSHUA,  xxiv,  2.  3.     And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Your  fathers  dwelt   on   the 
other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  father  of  Nachor  :  and  they  served  other  gods.     And 
I  took  your  father  Abraham  from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and 
led  him  throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  multiplied  his  seed, 
and  gave  him  Isaac. 

(7)  II  SAMUEL,  x,  16.    And  Hadarezer  sent,  and  brought  out  tho 
Syrians  that  were  beyond  the  river :  and  they  came  to  Helam  ; 
and  Shobach  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Hadarezer  ivent  before  them. 

(8)  I  KINGS,  iv,  24.     For  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region 
on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsah  (Thapsacus)  even  unto  Azzah, 
over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river  :  and  he  had  peace  on  all 
sides  round  about  him. 

(9)  I  CHRONICLES,  xxvi,  30.    And  of  the  Hebronites,  Hashabiah 
and  his  brethren,  men  of  valour,  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred, 
were  officers  among  them  of  Israel  on  this  side  Jordan  westward,  in 
all  business  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  service  of  the  king. 

(10)  EZRA,  viii,  36.     And  they  delivered  the  king's  commission 
unto  the  king's  lieutenants,  and  to  the  governors  on  this  side  the 
river  :  and  they  furthered  the  people,  and  the  house  of  God. 

(11)  NEHEMIAH,  ii.  7.     Moreover,  I  said  unto  the  king,  If  it 
please  the  king,  let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  governors  beyond  the 
river,  that  they  may  convey  me  over  till  I  come  into  Judah. 

(12) iii,  7.  And  next  unto  them  repaired  Melatiah  the 

Gibeonite,  and  Jadon  the  Meronothite,  the  men  of  Gibeon,  and  of 
Mizpah,  unto  the  throne  of  the  governor  on  this  side  the  river. 

(13)  ISAI.  vii,  20.  In  the  same  day  shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a 
razor  that  is  hired,  namely,  by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king 
of  Assyria,  the  head,  and  the  hair  of  the  feet :  and  it  shall  also  con- 
sume the  beard. 

In  these  thirteen  passages  the  Hebrew  word  neber  is  the 
same :  and  in  eight  of  them  it  is  correctly  rendered  by  the 
words  '  beyond ' '  on  the  other  side  of/  whilst  in  the  other  Jive, 
Nos.  3,  8,  9,  10,  12,  the  same  word  is  wrongly  translated  on 
this  side  of, 

16—2 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word  n<!><  rcom- 
immicates  to  all  it-;  compounds  the  signification  of  beyond, 

/a  liJii  r,  n!t(  rior,  or  on  f!i>  ollic,-  ,s/'</V  of  :  and  I  find  a  remark 
in  Dr  Winer's  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  explains  the  ditli- 
eulty.  He  observes  that  the  word  means  usually  '  trans 
Jordanem'  bcyon</  JorJ.an,  i.  e.  '  ab  oriente  Pala?stime'  on 
lie  ni.xfi  ni  side  from  /'<//<>•//'//<  ,-  but  that  in  I  Chron.,  \.\vi. 
36,  'ex  seriorum  Judaeorum  usu,'  according  /»  ///-  /"/</' 
l>,-nctici'  <>f  tin-  Ji  ii-n,  it  means  '  ab  occidente  Jordanis'  on 
///r  west*  /'I/  s/'(/f  of  .forilnn. 

In  otlirr  words  the  expression  beyond  Jordan  or  In  i/onif 
III  flooil  (i.  e.  the  river  Euphrates).  must  obviously  convey 
a  different  mranin^.  according  to  the  ]>o>ition  of  the  jirrson 
speaking  or  writing:  and  as  a  large  number  of  the  Israelites 
were  earned  to  K-ibylon,  where  they  appear  to  have 
emerged  from  their  bondage,  and  to  have  gained  favour  at 
e.'iirt,  they  would  then  naturally  describe  their  own  land 
.hida-a  as  lyinuf  bey.nd  .Ionian,  whereas  in  former  times 
Babylon  Would  have  been  >j,i.I<eM  oi'  as  lying  In  Joint,  and 
Palestine  as  lying  «//  thi*  *ol>  .Jordan.  Let  us  B<  e  how  this 
cxjilanation  applies. 

In  I  Kings,  iv,  114,  Solomon  is  .said  to  have  h.  Id  dominion 
over  all  the  country  on  this  .side  the  river  [the  Euphrates). 
Hut  T>r  Winter  says  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered 
the  river  : 


mini    b'l'^mn  ]>Dst  oxi-  FIT  it   i  '  y  (l..iil>tn|  I  hat 

liUlll     l'.al)\  li'llirlllll    srriptns  i-s>c,  till'    Il'x'ks  nf   I\i|]js  \vriv  \vrittcll 

\i\   iluhitatur.  ('!'.    Di:  WILII,  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

l-'.iM.i:in  M;,  p.  1'^". 

Snl  vidftur  scriptor  ox  en  in  I'.ut  the  wi,;  afl  tn  \\-\-\\i- 

f|iin   ipse   constitutus    erat   L->ro  with  reference  to  the  place  where 

rem  metiri,  vel  appellatione  turn  hr  had  formerly  been,  oj   to  usi 

usu  receptu  viti.  tin'  dc.-.<-ii|itiuii  to  \vliirh  lie   hail 

In  i  II  llli'iv 


We  may  illustrate  this  very  just  remark  of  T)r  Winer 
by  an  instance  which  will  be  at  once  familiar  to  every 
school-boy.  The  northern  part  of  Italy  was  anciently  in- 
habited by  Gauls  and  called  by  the  Romans  (Jallia  Cisal- 
plna,  (runt  on  fli'i*  N/'r/r  of  lln  Alo*.  The  name  was  proper 
in  the  mouth  of  every  one  living  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Alps  as  the  country  which  he  was  describing.  But  in  pro- 
cess of  time  foreigners  began  to  call  it  "  Cisalpine  Gaul," 
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even  though  they  themselves  resided  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.  Many  other  examples  of  this  practice  may  be 
cited  from  modern  history.  Part  of  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal is  called  Tras-os-Montes  Beyond  the  Mountains;  we 
have  Abruzzo  Ulterior e  The  Farther  Abruzzo;  the  Cls- 
Padane  and  the  Cis-Alpine  Republics  were  separate  Italian 
States  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  ;  Gallia  Citerior  and  Gallic. 
Ulterior  were  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  these 
names  underwent  no  change  from  those  who  spoke  or  wrote 
of  them,  on  whichever  side  of  the  frontiers  the  speaker  or 
writer  lived.  This,  then,  is  precisely  the  case  with  the 
Israelites :  their  expressions  Trans-Jordan,  and  Trans- 
Euphratean,  in  early  times  denoted  the  eastern,  but  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  either  the  eastern  or  western  side 
of  the  rivers,  according  as  they  retained  or  abandoned,  when 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  the  new  use  of  the 
term  which  they  had  acquired  at  Babylon. 

The  same  explanation  of  these  conflicting  meanings  of  a 
Hebrew  word  has  been  given  by  Dr  Hengstenberg  (p.  246) 
and  other  leading  anti-rationalists.  But  they  seem  to  con- 
found the  origin  of  this  diversity  of  meaning  with  the  use  of 
it  when  an  uniform  history  of  the  past  was  consigned  to 
writing.  If  Moses  wrote  the  very  text  which  we  now  read, 
he  would  have  used  the  Hebrew  word,  which  means  on  this 
side,  and  not  the  word  which  means  on  the  other  side ;  be- 
cause he  had  never  been  there.  Yet  we  may  notice  what 
can  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  view. 

"  Who  does  not  see,"  says  Dr  Hengstenberg,  "  that  the  situation 
of  the  places  named  in  I  Kings,  iv,  24,  is  determined  by  then- 
relation  to  the  central  point  of  the  Chaldee-Persian  empire,  without 

regard  to  the  writer's  personal  point  of  view  1 The  other 

side  is  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Israelites  had 
not  yet  gained  a  firm  footing  "  on  this  side"  Jordan  ;  and  therefore, 
the  designation,  which  strictly  speaking  was  only  suitable  for  them 
as  long  as  they  had  not  crossed  over  Jordan,  still  continued  in  fre- 
quent use.  They  had  still  their  fixed  position  on  the  otJier  side 
Jordan,  so  that  what  was  outwardly  taken  on  this  side,  was  in- 
wardly taken  still  on  the  other  side  for  them.  That  almost  all  the 
instances,  in  which  beneber  occasions  any  difficulty,  are  found  in 
the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  appears,  according  to  our  view,  quite 
natural.  For,  when  the  occupation  of  the  land  -was  completed, 
the  personal  point  of  view  coincided  with  the  general. 
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Thus  Dr  Hengstenberg  refers  the  confused  use  of  these 

o  o 

terms,  not,  as  I  have  done,  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but 
to  the  very  brief  time  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  before  they  crossed  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  As  this  space  of  time  was  less  than  two  years— 
for  the  other  thirty-eight  were  spent,  not  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  but  in  the  wilderness  to  the  south  of 
Jud;ea — and  the  Israelites  had,  then,  never  passed  into  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
that  so  remarkable  a  confusion  of  terms  could  have  arisen 
in  so  short  a  time. 

But  the  writer  adds  that,  he  would  unhesitatingly  decide 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation  rather  than  admit  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  ,-in  admission  which,  if 
it  lias  any  significance  at  all,  implies  that  lie  would  not  yield 
even  to  the  truth,  if  he  could  only  iind  the  smallest  ground 
to  stand  upon  in  defence  of  his  favourite  theory. 

We  mu4  then  restore  the  word  '  beyond'  in  the  five 
pa>-age-  before  (| noted,  ami  even  thing  becomes  consistent: 
it  must  be  inquired  in  every  particular  case  whether  the 
eastern  or  western  side  of  the  river  was  intended  by  the 
writer,  i  leave  the  reader  to  institute  this  impi'iiy  for  him- 
self, only  cautioning  him  to  observe  that  the  compilers  who 
united  all  the  original  chronicles  and  fragments,  from  which 
the  Old  Testament  is  composed,  ma}'  have  retained  or 
altered  the  word  rendered  6'//<'//</  according  to  their  par- 
ticular notions  of  propriety  or  perhaps  by  pure  accident. 
The  use  which  can  lie  derived  to  our  present  impiiry  from 
the  foregoing  remarks,  is  the  inference  that  as  this  confusion 
of  terms  originated  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  Old 
Testament  must  have  been  compiled  after  or  during  that 
period. 

$  G.  Ordinance  of  the  Scape-goat. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  original  laws 
of  Moses  were  really  of  a  less  harsh  and  severe  character 
than  they  now  appear  in  the  five  books  which  pass  under 
his  name,  and  which  formed  the  civil  as  well  as  religious 
code  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  contrast  with  the  law  of 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  which  entered  into  their  ritual, 
appear  certain  declarations  of  the  prophets  which  can  be 
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reconciled  with  those  things  only  if  we  remember  that  the 
Israelites  twice  started  into  a  national  existence,  and  that 
their  institutions  were  necessarily  varied  to  suit  the  altered 
circumstances  of  their  condition.  Further  testimony  to  this 
view  is  furnished  by  Jeremiah,  who  says  in  chapter  vii, 
verse  22—23  : 

I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  them  in  the  day 
that  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt- 
offerings  or  sacrifices.  But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying, 
Obey  my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people  :  and  walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  that  I  have  commanded  you, 
that  it  may  be  well  unto  you. 

It  must  be  inferred  from  these  words  that  the  law  of  the 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices  on  the  Sabbaths,  new  moons, 
and  other  occasions,  was  less  prominent  in  the  Law  of 
Moses  than  those  weightier  matters,  of  which  our  Saviour 
speaks  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  which  Samuel  gives  a  general 
hint  when  he  says  that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and 
to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams  !" 

The  only  explanation  which  will  reconcile  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  on  this  head,  is  to  believe  that  the  Mosaic 
Law,  as  we  now  find  it,  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
modern  commonwealth  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  their 
former  state,  and  that  it  regulates  and  sanctions  observances 
not  contemplated  by  Moses,  and  not  originally  forming  part 
of  his  code. 

There  are,  however,  some  particulars  in  this  code  which 
may  here  be  worthy  of  notice,  because  they  form  a  con- 
nection between  Israel  and  Egypt,  the  latter  of  which 
countries  has  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  closely  connected 
with  the  former,  and  exercised  much  influence  over  its  poli- 
tical relations.  The  three  subjects  to  which  I  refer  are,  the 
ordinance  of  the  Scape-goat;  the  observance  of  the  Seventh 
clay  ;  and  the  rite  of  Circumcision. 

The  ordinance  of  the  Scape-goat  is  briefly  spoken  of  in 
one  only  passage  of  the  Bible  : 

LEVIT.  xvi,  8.  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats  ;  one 
lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat,  and  Aaron 
shall  bring  the  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and  offer  him  for 
a  sin  offering.  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape- 
goat, shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an  atone- 
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ment  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scape-goat  into  the  •wilder- 
ness. .  .  .  20.  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the  scape-goat  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterwards  come 
into  the  camp. 

"W  bother  Moses  wrote  these  words  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
the  ordinance  of  the  Scape-Goat  was  borrowed  from  tin- 
customs  and  institutions  of  Egypt,  out  of  which  the  Jewish 
nation  had  just  escaped.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  wlu>  writes  as  follows  : 

The  mode  of  sacrifice  established  among  them  is  this  :  having  led 
the  cattle  which  they  ha\e  marked  to  the  altar,  where  they  sacrifice, 
they  lights  pile  (,f  wood.  And  then  havin-  poured  Mine  do\\n 
over  the  victim  upon  it.  and  having  invoked  the  god,  they  sl.iy  it, 
and  having  .-lain  it,  they  cut  ntf  its  head.  They  then  skin  the 
ho.ly  of  ;l,e  animal,  and  having  uttered  many  imprecation-  upon 
that  head,  tin.-,,  who  have  a  •  and  Grecian  traders  dwellin- 

among  them,  carry  it  to  the  market  and  sell  it  to  them  ;  hut  those 
who  have  no  (  hreeka  living  amon-  them.  ea-t  it  into  the  sea.  NOW 
they  utter  the  imprecatio]  words  over  the  heads  that 

if  any  evil  is  aU.ut  to  l>.-fd  either  themselvea  who  offer  the  sacrifice 
or  the  who],  of  I'.jypt,  it  may  he  turned  away  upon  this  head.  As 
"!<  then  the  h  rfg  t]i:it  ftre  offered  in  sacrifice  and 

the  libation  of  wine,  all  thi  '  tians  use  the  same  customs  in  all 
sacrifices  alike;  and  from  this  custom  n,,  KL'\ptian  will  taste  the 
head  even  of  any  other  animal.  HI.I;<.I..  ii,  39. 

It  would  appear  fmm  this  extract  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  goat  applied  to  every  sacrifice  of  this  kind  oU'eivd  up  by 
the  Egyptians,  whereas  among  the  Isi-arlites  it  was  only  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  tl  l,,t.  was  drawn  between 

the  two  goats,  t>.  determine  which  should  be  saci'iliced  to 
Jehovah,  and  which  should  he  set  free,  i-arrying  the  sin-  of 
tin-  people  into  the  wildern.— ..  But  the  silence  wlii.-h  is 
«.l.>-.-rved  on  the  subject  of  this  ordinance  tln-«>ugh<mt  the 
whole  exist. 'nee  of  the  Jewish  coiiiiin.nwc.-iltli,  from  the  time 
•  •f  Moses  to  the  rarly  years  of  th.-  Christian  era,  together 
with  the  variation^  1'n.m  the  Biblical  narrative,  which  are 
found  in  the  Talmud,  are  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over 
unn<iti..-.-d.  From  the  promulgation  of  the  M«^;iic  law  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  nothing  is  said  of  tin-  scape- 
goat until  we  reach  the  first  century  of  our  era,  at  which 
time  it  is  believed  that  the  Mislma  and  tin-  Gemara,  collec- 
tively railed  the  Talmud,  began  to  U-  written. 
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The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Gemara  states 
that,  when  the  lot  had  determined  which  of  the  two  should 
be  the  scape-goat,  the  people  treated  it  with  cruelty  until 
it  was  taken  away  by  the  man  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  he  further  adds  that  this  man  led  the  goat  to  the  top  of 
a  high  precipice  .and  threw  him  down  backwards  so  as  to 
dash  him  to  pieces.  It  was  intended  no  doubt,  when  the 
law  was  promulgated,  that  the  animal  should  be  set  free,  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  law,  from  which  so  re- 
markable a  deviation  is  described  by  writers  so  strictly 
national  as  those  who  compiled  the  Talmud,  could  have  been 
current  previously  among  the  people  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  or  more. 

We  will  proceed  to  notice  the  second  of  the  three  ordi- 
nances, to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited. 

§  7.  Circumcision. 

The  rite  of  circumcision,  from  the  influence  which  it  has 
exercised  on  Christians  and  Mahometans,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  that  which  it  exercised  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves, must  not  be  passed  over  in  any  work  that  concerns 
the  religion  and  literature  of  that  people.  The  origin  of  it, 
as  practised  among  other  nations,  has  never  been  clearly 
ascertained,  nor  would  it  be  important  to  the  Western  nations 
to  ascertain  it,  were  it  not  still  kept  in  memory  by  the 
Church,  which  assigns  the  first  of  January  in  every  year  to 
celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  of  our  Lord.  The 
idea  that  this  rite  drew  its  origin  from  considerations  of 
health  and  cleanliness  seems  now  to  have  been  abandoned, 
for  the  custom  is  by  no  means  universal  in  hot  countries,  and 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Hindoos 
who  inhabit  India,  which  is  the  hottest  country  in  the 
world. 

Herodotus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  History  (104)  gives 
us  the  following  account : 

The  Colcliians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Ethiopians,  are  the  only 
nations  of  the  world,  who  from  the  first  have  practised  circumcision. 
For  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Syrians  in  Palestine,  acknowledge  that 
they  learnt  the  custom  from  the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Syrians  about 
the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius,  with  their  neighbours  the 
Macrones,  confess  that  they  very  lately  learnt  the  same  custom  from 
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the  Colchians.  But  of  the  Egyptians  aiid  the  Ethiopians,  I  am 
unable  to  say  which  learnt  it  from  the  other,  for  it  is  evidently  a 
\vr\-  ancient  custom.  And  this  appears  to  me  a  strong  proof  that 
the  Phoenicians  learnt  this  practice  through  their  intercourse  with 
the  Egyptians,  for  all  the  Phrenicians,  who  liave  any  commerce 
Avith  Greece,  no  longer  imitate  the  Egyptians  in  this  usage,  but 
abstain  from  circumcising  their  children. 

The  first  mention  of  Circumcision  in  the  Bible  occurs  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  10  ;  where  God 
says  to  Abraham : 

This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  v»u 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  ;  Every  male  child  among  you  shall  be 
circumci-'  1. 

Now  it  appears  that  this  covenant  was  entered  into  with 
Abraham  immediately  after  he  had  come  back  out  of  Egypt 
into  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Agreeably  with    the  command,  Abraham    and   his  family 

underwent  the  process  <>t'  circumcision,  ;md  to  the  fact  that 

Tshmael  took  part  in  the  eeivinony  his  d'  -cmdants  in  Arabia, 

now  professing  the  Mahometan  religion,  refer  their  perpetual 

i-vance  of  the  rite  down  to  the  present  day. 

Pacing  over  the  barbaroii>  vengeance  which  the  sons  of 
Jacob  took  of  Sheehem  the  Ilivite  for  the  affront  done  to 
their  sister,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  (xxiv)  \ve  find  the  h\v 
of  circumcision  mentioned  again  in  Exodus  (xii,  4S),  where 
it  is  commanded  that  no  uncircumcised  person  shall  cat  of  the 
passover;  and  again  in  Jeremiah  ix,  -2~>): 

r.elmld  tin1  dayscome,  saith  tin-  Lord,  that  1  will  punish  all  tin  m 
that  a iv  circumcised  with  the  uncircumcised. 

Between  the  time  of  Closes  and  .Jeremiah  only  one  notice 
occurs  on  this  subject,  in  the  book  of. Joshua  (\-,-)  where  the 
origin  of  the  name  Gilgal  is  explained.  Here  the  great  cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  following  a  .second  com- 
mand fromdod,  is  said  to  have  "  rolled  away  the  reproach  of 
lv_rypt"  from  among  the  people,  ley  performing  on  them  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  had  been  neglected  forty  years 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  three  other  passages,  two 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (x,  Hi ;  xxx,  (j),  and  one  in  the, 
Prophet  Jeremiah  (iv,  4),  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  But  the  reference  here  is  made  in  a 
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figurative  sense,  which,  as  regards  Deuteronomy,  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  earliest  age  of  a  nation  who  had 
just  escaped  from  slavery  in  Egypt,  and  much  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  and  train  of  thought  which  occur  in 
more  recent  writings. 

"  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  hearts,"  says 
Moses  in  the  course  of  those  long  warnings  and  admonitions 
which  he  is  dramatically  represented  as  speaking  to  all 
Israel,  when  he  had  called  them  together  (v,  1)  to  hear  his 
parting  words.  "  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,"  is  the  form  in  which  the  warning  is  conveyed 
in  the  second  passage  of  that  book.  The  same  metaphor  is 
used  by  Jeremiah  in  the  exhortation  which  he  addresses  to 
them  about  the  time  when  destruction  was  already  hanging 
over  their  city  and  nation. 

Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins 
of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  :  lest 
my  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  burn  that  none  can  quench  it, 
because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings. 

We  need  not  doubt  that  a  Divine  command  was  given  to 
Abraham  that  all  his  posterity  should  practise  the  rite  of 
circumcision  :  nor  is  it  to  be  gainsaid  that  Moses  was  com- 
missioned to  include  this  rite  amongst  the  laws  which  he 
gave  for  the  children  of  Israel  to  observe.  But  their  recent 
sojourn  in  Egypt  makes  it  probable  that  Moses,  knowing 
well  the  prevalence  of  such  a  practice  among  the  Egyptians, 
would  lay  less  stress  on  it  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  his  own 
people,  than  would  be  laid  by  Ezra,  who  came  from  Babylon 
after  the  power  of  Egypt  had  been  broken,  and  the  rivalry 
of  the  Egyptians  had  been  extinguished.  The  neglect  of  it 
indeed  by  Moses  and  by  the  Israelites,  whom  he  led  within 
sight  of  the  promised  land,  is  a  strong  presumption  against 
its  continued  existence  among  them  whilst  sojourning  in 
Egypt.  Like  many  other  laws  and  customs  of  the  Israelites, 
it  assumes  importance  in  the  few  passages  where  it  occurs, 
but  again  slumbers  through  the  many  centuries  which  passed 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  contrast  with  these  improbabilities  we  turn  to  the  age 
of  Ezra  and  his  successors.  We  have  seen  the  spiritual 
view  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  taken  of  this  subject. 
Granting  that  the  rite  existed  from  the  first  among  the 
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descendants  of  Abraham,  no  other  use  is  made  of  it  by  one 
of  the  prophets  than  that  which  we  tind  in  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  already  quoted.  But  if,  as  suggested,  we  may  refer 
the  first  authorship  of  the  Canonical  Je  \\ish  Scriptures  t» 
Ezra,  we  may  understand  how  he  would  combine  the  stern 
enactments  of  the  Jewish  law,  its  pains  and  penalties,  witli 
such  spiritual  applications  as  were  already  beginning  to 
show  themselves  in  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  when  they 
returned  to  their  own  land  instructed  in  the  learning  which 
in  thus.-  days  seems  to  have  had  Babylon  for  its  rent  re. 
The  religion  of  the  .lews,  although  emanating  in  a  peculiar 
manner  from  the  Almighty,  was  not  necessarily  free  from 
those  l>l»mishes  and  defects  which  are  common  to  that  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  world:  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  Divin  •rmnent  that  the  most  favoured  nation 

should  attain  to  whatever  perfection   mankind   is  capable  of 
by   tallowing  the   same   course  of   toil   and   ditliculty  which 

belong  to  all  human  things. 

• 

Such  then  wen-  the  ordinance  of  the  scape-goat  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  both  el<-arly  imitated  from  the  Kgyp- 
tians,  and  by  <  tod's  rominand  enjoined  on  the  practice  of  his 
chosen  people.  The  farmer  continued  proK-ibly  to  be  kept, 
up  as  long  as  the  Israelites,  wandering  in  the  wilderi" 
were  able  literally  to  si-nd  into  that  wilderness  the  victim 
charged  with  the  burden  of  their  sins:  hut  we  nowhere  read 
that  the  institution  was  maintained  after  they  were  tiriallv 
in  the  land  of  their  inheritance.  The  rite  of  cir- 
however  has  had  a  longer  duration.  Mentioned 
only  once  historically  for  the  long  space  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  between  the  times  of  Al-raham  and  K/ra,  it  recurs 
to  the  notice  of  the  historian  in  the  later  part  of  the  .lewi.sh 
commonwealth,  and  is  even  now  retained  in  full  force  by  the 
descendants  of  that  extraordinary  nation  in  the  various 
countries  where  they  are  dispersed. 


$  8. 

But  the  third  ordinance  to  which  our  attention  must  now 
lie  directed,  that  of  the  Sabbath,  though  involved  as  to  its 
origin  in  mystery  equally  with  the  other  two,  and  equally 
uncertain  as  to  iN  o!,M<rvance  for  many  centuries,  has  firmly 
held  its  place  among  the  people  where  it  seems  chiefly  to 
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have  prevailed,  and  is  still  observed  not  only  by  their  de- 
scendants, but  in  some  form  or  other  by  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  An  analysis  of  the  various  notices  of 
the  Sabbath,  which  occur  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
will  furnish  the  most  abundant  proof  of  the  fragmentary 
origin  of  those  books,  and  that  consequently  they  owe  their 
existence  not  to  contemporary  writers  but  to  a  compiler  who 
lived  when  the  Jewish  people  were  struggling  to  maintain 
their  position  as  a  nation  among  the  larger  states  which 
were  growing  up  around  them.  The  relation  which  Abraham 
held  towards  Chedorlaomer  king  of  Elam  and  Tidal  king  of 
nations,  and  even  that  which  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel 
held  toward  the  Syrians  and  Sidonians,  have  no  counterpart 
in  the  position  of  the  later  Jews  toward  the  great  empires 
of  Persia,  Egypt  and  Greece.  The  smaller  states  of  Asia, 
like  those  of  Europe  in  modern  times,  had  been  swallowed 
up  one  by  one,  and  the  Jews  alone,  although  in  defence  of 
their  national  independence  they  had  fought  successfully  at 
intervals  against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  were  doomed 
in  the  end  to  be  annexed  to  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

The  formal  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is  recorded  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  copied  thence  into  the  code 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  well  known  to  the  members 
of  every  Christian  community.  "  The  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God"  are  the  words  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  the  same  form  of  words  is  observed  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy  where  those  Commandments  are 
repeated.  We  shall  presently  have  to  consider  the  case  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  whole  ;  but  have  now  only  to 
notice  the  Sabbath,  with  reference  to  its  observance  during 
the  many  centuries  which  mark  the  duration  of  the  Israelitish 
state. 

The  promulgation  of  the  whole  law  of  the  Decalogue  took 
place  after  the  people  had  removed  to  Sinai,  but  we  read  in 
a  previous  chapter  of  Exodus  (xvi,  25)  that  Moses  had  already 
instituted  the  Sabbath  in  connection  with  the  gift  of  manna  : 

To-day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it 
in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the  seventh  day, 
which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none  ....  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  he  giveth  you  on 
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the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye  every  man  in  his 
place,  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So  the 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

After  this  distinct  utterance,  followed  by  the  general  code 
of  laws  delivered  by  God  himself  after  a  short  interval  from 
Mount  Sinai,  as  recorded  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
there  would  seemingly  be  no  further  need  that  such  a  law 
should  be  repeated.  Yet  in  the  same  book  (xxiii,  12)  after 
the  mention  of  the  law  which  provided  that  the  land  also 
should  lie  fallow  and  rest  every  seventh  year,  we  again 
read : 

Six  days  thmi  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
shall  rest  :  that  thine  ox  and  tliiuc  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 
handmaid,  and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed. 

Thus  we  have  three  distinct  statements  of  the  law  of  the 
S.-il'batli  within  a  t'c\\  chapters  of  one  another,  and  yet  we 
find  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  within  a  short  distance  further  on, 

couched  in  almost  the  same  words: 

xxxi,  1 1,  l~>.   V     ball  keep  tin-  sahbath  therefore  ;  for  it  is  holy 

nut"  you  :  every  one  that  drlilrth  it  shall  surely   he   put  to  death  : 
for  \vho-MM'\vr  doeth   ('//'/  Work    therein,    that  soul   shall   he   cut  off 

l'r»m  amongsi  hi-  | pie.      Six  <lays  may  work  he  done  ;  hut  in  the 

nth  i^  tip-  sahhath  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord:  whosoever 
doeth  mi//  work  in  tin-  .sahhath  day,  he  shall  surely  ho  put  to 
death. 

xxxv,  1.  And  Moses  gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
<.[  I -n-1  together,  and  said  unto  them,  These  *//•/•  the  words  which 
the  Lord  hath  commanded,  that  ye  should  do  them.  Six  days  shall 
work  ho  done,  hut  on  the  seventh  day  there  shall  bo  to  you  an  holy 
day,  a  sahhath  of  rest  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  work  therein 
shall  he  put  to  death." 

These  passages  are  conceived  in  general  terms,  and  arc 
practically  illustrated  by  the  mode  in  which  offences  against 
the  law  were  treated  in  the  wilderness.  In  contraven- 
tion of  what  Moses  had  proclaimed,  some  of  the  people  kept 
until  the  morning  a  portion  of  the  manna  which  they  had 
•  Dithered  and  it  stunk,  "and  Moses  was  wroth  with  them." 

O 

(Exod.  xvi,  20.)  But  others  went  out  on  the  sabbath  day  as 
on  other  days,  to  gather  manna,  having  neglected  to  provide 
themselves  with  a  double  portion  the  day  before.  We  do 
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not  however  find  that  these  were  put  to  death.  They  were 
left  to  abide  the  natural  consequence,  which  was  that  "  they 
found  none  ...  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day." 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  one  who  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  was  found  gathering  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

They  put  him.  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  declared  what  should 
be  done  to  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall 
be  surely  put  to  death  :  all  the  congregation  shall  stone  him  with 
stones  without  the  camp.  And  all  the  congregation  brought  him 
without  the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  NUMB,  xv,  34. 

Thus  the  offended  law  was  vindicated,  and  the  lawgiver, 
by  divine  command,  turns  his  attention  to  other  matters  of 
a  somewhat  singular  nature  ;  he  bids  the  people  "  to  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout 
their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringes  of  the 
borders  a  ribband  of  blue." 

In  the  Book  of  Leviticus  (xxiii  and  xxv)  we  read  that  as 
every  seventh  day  was  to  be  a  sabbath  or  a  day  of  rest,  so 
every  seventh  week,  month,  or  year  was  to  be  a  sabbatical 
week,  month,  or  year  of  rest,  but  in  no  part  of  the  Jewish 
history  before  the  Babylonish  Captivity  do  we  meet  with 
any  record  that  these  sabbaths  were  observed  at  all. 

In  Leviticus  (xxvi,  30)  we  have  indeed  a  minute  picture 
of  the  punishment  which  would  be  inflicted  on  the  people 
if  they  would  not  obey  the  law  of  God — so  minute  indeed 
as  to  be  a  true  picture  of  what  did  actually  befal  them  when 
they  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
here  we  find  an  account  of  the  result,  worded  however  in  the 
form  of  a  prophecy,  which  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  been 
written  after  the  event. 

Your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste.  Then  shall 
the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be 
in  your  enemies'  land  ;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her 
sabbaths.  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did 
not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  upon  it. 

The  prophet  Amos,  however,  in  his  prophecy  (viii,  5) 
written  about  seven  hundred  years  after  Moses,  asks  a  question 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  law  of  the  sabbath  in  his 
time  was  observed  somewhat  strictly :  "  When  will  the  new 
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moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath,  that 
we  may  set  forth  wheat?"  But  Jeremiah  (xvii,  111),  two 
hundred  years  later  than  Amos,  complains  that  whereas  the 
Lord  sai'l,  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  hear  no  burden  on 
the  sabbath  day,  &c,"  the  people  "  obeyed  not,  neither 
inclined  their  ear  :"  nor  do  we  find  any  words  in  the  law  of 
Muses,  as  we  now  have  it,  to  authorize  such  an  appeal  as  that 
which  Jeremiah  then  made.  When  however  we  come  to  a 
later  period,  after  the  return  of  the  people  from  Babylon,  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  already  begins  to  show  itself  with 
all  that  harshness  which  received  the  well-merited  censure 
of  our  Lord  so  beautifully  recorded  in  the  gospel  history. 

If  tlir  people  <>f  (lie   land   bring  ware,  or  any  victuals  on  the 

viliUith  day  to  sell,  flint  we  would  not  buy  it  of  them  on  tin-  sal>l>a1h 

'i  ill-  holy  day:    and  fJ/"f  \\v  would  leave  the  .seventh  year,  and 

the  exaction  of  every  <lel.(.     NI.IIKM.  \.  31. 

And  in  the  >ame  Book  of  Nrln-miah  !  xiii,  15)  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  attention  which  was  then  paid  to  the  obser- 
vance uf  this  article  <«f  the  law  : 


In  those  (Jays    saw  I  in  Judah  SOTTU  treading  wine-presses  on  the 
saliliath,   and  bringing    in    >h--aves    and    ladin  ;   as   also  wine, 

•_:  rapes,  and  |i;_-s,  and  all  ni<nni<  <•  «f  lnirdens.  which  they  brought  into 
Jern-alem  on  the  sahhath  day  :  and  1  te.-tilied  tii/iii/id  tluui  in  tho 
day  win-rein  they  .-,,ld  victuals  ....  19.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
when  the  gat-  s  ,,f  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  tho  sahKith, 
I  COinmande.l  (hat  the  gafo  -  -liould  be  shut,  and  char-eel  (hat  they 
should  not  he  opened  till  after  the  sahhath  :  and  tome  of  my  servants 
set  I  at  the  gates,  that  there  should  no  burden  be  brought  in  on  the 
sihhath  day.  So  the  merchants  and  sellers  of  all  kind  of  ware 
lodged  without  Jerusalem  once  or  twice. 

Here,  however,  owing  perhaps  to  the  greater  intelligence 
of  the  age,  there  is  no  thought  of  inflicting  -the  punishment 
of  death  by  stoning,  and  from  this  time  till  the  beginning  of 
tin-  (Christian  era  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  becomes  the 
important  feature  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  calamities  which 
befel  both  the  nation  and  individuals  under  the  Maccabee 
princes,  from  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus,  and  in  consequence 
i>f  their  persevering  adherence  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should  notice  them  in 
this  place. 
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But  a  passage  found  in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  may 
be  here  quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  theory  that  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  like  that  of  the  two  preceding  ordi- 
nances, was  copied  by  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians^  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  in  all  ages  been 
closely  connected. 


dl 
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But  they  [the  Jews]  are  se- 
parated from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind both  in  all  other  things 
that  concern  their  mode  of  life, 
so  to  speak,  and  most  of  all  be- 
cause they  honour  none  of  the 
other  gods,  but  mightily  worship 
one  certain  god :  nor  did  they 
ever  have  any  statue  in  Jeru- 
salem itself,  but  deeming  him  to 
be  unutterable  and  invisible, 
they  worship  him  most  of  all 
men  and  made  for  him  a  temple 
both  very  great  and  surpassingly 
beautiful  except  so  far  that  it 
was  both  open  and  without  a 
roof. 

And  they  have  dedicated  to 
him  that  which  is  called  the  day 
of  Saturn ;  and  they  do  not  do 
in  it  their  other  most  pri- 
vate affairs,  nor  engage  in  any 
serious  Avork.  And  as  regards 
himself,  both  who  he  is  and 
whence  he  has  been  so  honoured 
and  how  they  are  in  awe  about 
him,  has  both  been  told  by  many 
and  does  not  belong  to  this  his- 
tory. But  the  fact  that  the 
days  are  set  apart  to  the  seven 
planets  so  called,  was  established 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  is  found 
also  over  all  mankind,  having 
begun,  to  speak  in  a  word,  not 
long  ago. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  argument  leads  is 
of  the  same  character  as  that  which  is  insisted  on  generally 
in  this  work,  that  the  records  of  the  Jews  are  of  later  origin, 
and  that  the  national  customs  of  that  remarkable  people, 

17 
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drawing  their  origin  from  the  Mosaical  law,  received  from 
the  zeal  of  their  leaders  Ezra  and  his  successor  a  tone  which 
has  come  clown  to  the  present  time,  and  continue  to  main- 
tain the  isolation  of  the  Jews  in  the  countries  where  they 
now  dwell  in  a  manner  that  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  other  nation. 


§  9.  TJir  two  versions  of  the  Ten  I'onrnaiml  incuts. 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  da)-  among  the  Jews  from 
a  very  early  date,  and  kept  up  among  ourselves  even  to  tho 
present  day,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  separate  consi- 
deration in  tliis  work.  But  the  Ten  Commandments,  among 
which  the  Sabbath  occupies  a  prominent  place,  next  indeed 
to  the  worship  of  one  only  God,  furnish  certain  varieties  of 
reading  which,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  invalidate  their  his- 
torical truth,  yet  show  plainly  that  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
original  documents,  out  of  which  the  Bible  was  compiled, 
had  not  seen  other  parts  in  \\hieli  the  same  subjects  had 
been  differently  de-eribed. 

Such  a  discrepancy  U  found  between  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, as  they  are  notieed  in  the  2()th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  again  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  two  copies  of  the  commandments  are  here  subjoined 
in  parallel  column-  : 

Kxonrs,  xx,  1  —  17.  I  MTTKKOXOMV,  v,  7  —  21. 

1.  Thou  shall  have  no  other         1.  Thou  .shall  have  none  other 

gods    l.et'nlr  1UC.  to°(ls   l"'i<>re   "I''. 

2.  Thou  shall  not  make  unto          2.  Thou  shall  not  make  the.- 
thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  any  graven  ima^c.  orany  likem--; 
likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  ofanythingthatisinheavenabove, 
heaven  al».\v,  or  thai  is  in  the  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  01 
earth  lieneath,  or  Ihal  is  in  the  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the 
water  under   the  earth.     Thou  earth.     Thou  shall  nol  bow  down 
shall  nol  bow  down  thy.-elf  t<>  thyself  unto  them  nor  serve  them: 
them,  nor  serve  them  :  for  I  the  for   I  the   Lord  thy   God  am  a 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fa-  of  the  falhers  upon  the  children 
thers  upon  the  children  unto  Ihc  unto  the  thinl  ami   fourth  gene- 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  ration  of  them  that  hate  me:  And 
them  lhat  hale  me  :  And  show-  showing   mercy  unlo  thousands 
ing   mercy   unto    thousands   of  of  them  that  love  me,  and  keep 
them  thai  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. 

my  commandments. 
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3.  Thou  slaalt   not  take  the 
name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in 
vain ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him   guiltless   that   taketh   his 
name  in  vain. 

4.  Eemember  the  Sabbath  day, 
to  keep  it  holy. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labour 
and  do  all  thy  work :  But  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou 
shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man  servant,  nor  thy  maid  ser- 
vant, nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates. 


3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  namo 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  :  for 
the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guilt- 
less  that    taketh   his    name    in 
vain. 

4.  Keep  the  Sabbath  day,  to 
sanctify  it,  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee. 

Six  days  thou  shalt  labour  and 
do  all  thy  work  :  But  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-ser- 
vant, nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of 
thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that 

is  within  thy  gates  : 

that  thy    man-servant    and   thy 

maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 

thou. 

And  remember  that  thou  wast 
a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  thee  out  thence,  through 
a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched 
out  arm  : 


For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and 
all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day : 

Wherefore  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Sabbath  clay  and  hallowed  it. 


5.    Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  : 


that  thy  days  may  be  long 


upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 


Therefore  the  Lord  thy  God 
commandedthee  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath day. 

5.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 

mother : 

as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com- 
manded thee 

that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged, 
and   that   it  may   go   well  with 

thee 

in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

17-2 
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7.  Thou    shalt    not    commit         7.  Xeither  shalt  thou  commit 
adultery.  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  S.   Xeither  shalt  thou  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false         9.  Xeitht-r    shalt    thrm     bear 
witness  against  thy  neighbour.        false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 
bour. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy          10.    Neither  shalt  thou  desire 
neighbour's  house,  thy  neighbour's  wile, 

thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh-  neither    shalt     thou    covet    thy 

bour's  wife,  nor  neighbour's  house,  his  field  or 
his  manservant,  nor  his   maid-  his    man-servant,  or    his    maid- 
servant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  servant,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  an\ 
nor  anything  that  is  thy  nei-h-  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 
boui's. 

These  two  copies  of  the  same  document  must  have  been 
handed  down  in  two  separate  works  ;  ami  the  compiler,  who- 
ever he  was,  that  drew  up  tin-  existing  collection  which 
forms  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  inserted  both  of  them 
because  they  seemed  to  be  of  equal  authority,  without  being 
deterred  by  tin-  somewhat  inconsistent  reasons  which  they 
give  for  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  Commandment. 

§    10. 
Tnconsist       (between  Samuel' a  picture  of  c  /,•/'//;/  <///>/ 

tin  it  n*;,-ihfil  t»  Moses  in  Deuteronomy. 

The  description  of  a  king,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy,* has  nothing  offensive  to  the  feelings  or  injurious 
to  the  happiness  of  the  people;  nor  does  it  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Almighty  would  disapprove  of  the  Israelites  choosing  for 
themselves  a  king  when  they  should  be  settled  in  the  land 
of  promise.  On  the  contrary  it  conveys  an  idea  that  the 
request  would  be  a  natural  one,  and  it  explains  the  mode  in 
which  the  petition  should  be  complied  with.  Is  it  then 
likely  that  Samuel  had  read  this  description  when  he  cau- 
tioned the  people  against  choosing  a  king,  by  giving  the 
following  picture  of  his  tyranny  and  his  rapacity  ? 

I  SAMIIL,  viii,  11 — 18.  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king 
that  shall  reign  over  you  :  he  -will  take  your  sous,  and  appoint  them 
for  himself  for  his  chariots,  and  to  be  his  horsemen;  and  some  shall 
run  before  his  chariots. 

And  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains 

*  See  the  extract  in  pages  2G7,  26'S,  where  it  is  more  conveniently  placed. 
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over  fifties,  and  will  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his 
harvest,  and  to  make  his  instruments  of  war,  and  instruments  of  his 
chariots.  And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries, 
and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers.  And  he  will  take  your  fields, 
and  your  vineyards,  and  your  olive-yards,  even  the  best  of  them, 
and  give  them  to  his  servants.  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
seed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  to  his  officers  and  to  his  ser- 
vants. And  he  will  take  your  men-servants  and  your  maid-servants, 
and  your  goodliest  young  men,  and  your  asses,  and  put  them  to  his 
work. 

He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep  ;  and  ye  shall  be  his 
servants. 

And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  king  which  ye 
shall  have  chosen  you  ;  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  you  in  that  day. 

These  words  of  Samuel  will  seem  reasonable  to  those 
who  know  the  nature  of  oriental  despotism,  if  we  only  sup- 
pose that  Samuel  had  never  read  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy,  which  deals  so  much  more  leniently  with 
the  same  contingency. 

It  is  something  also  to  our  present  point  that  neither  does 
Samuel  cause  Saul  to  copy  out  the  Book  of  the  Law,  as 
ordered  by  Moses ;  and  this  seems  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  Book  of  the  Law,  besides  the  two  tables  of  stone,  then  in 
existence. 

But  the  people  were  tired  of  the  Sacerdotal  Government, 
and  insisted  on  the  election  of  a  king.  The  seer  complied 
with  their  wishes,  and  declared  to  the  people  that  Saul  was 
the  king  whom  the  Lord  their  God  had  chosen  : 

And  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people,  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people1? 
And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God  save  the  king  !  Then 
Samuel  told  the  people  the  manner  of  the  kingdom,  and  wrote  it  in 
a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord.  And  Samuel  sent  all  the 
people  away,  every  man  to  his  house.  I  SAMUEL,  x,  24,  25. 

§  11.  Discrepancies  in  the  history  of  David  and  Saul. 

Another  discrepancy  is  observable  between  the  two  ac- 
counts of  David's  introduction  to  Saul,  as  related,  the  one 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  other  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel. 

I  SAMUEL  xvi,  14 — 21.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
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Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him.  And  Saul's 
servants  said  unto  him,  Behold  now,  an  evil  spirit  from  God 
troubleth  thee.  Let  our  lord  now  command  thy  servants,  which  are 
before  thee,  to  seek  out  a  man  who  is'a  cunning  player  on  an  harp  : 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  is  upon 
thee,  that  he  shall  play  with  his  hand,  and  thou  shalt  be  well. 
And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that  can 
play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Then  answered  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, and  said,  Behold,  I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethle- 

.  <• 

hemite,  that  is  cunning  in  playing,  aud  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and 
it  man  of  war.  and  prudent  iii  matters,  aud  a  comely  person,  and  tho 
Lord  is  with  him.  Wherefore  Saul  sent  messengers  unto  Jesse, 
and  said,  Send  me  David  thy  son,  which  is  with  the  sheep. 

Ami  .1.  386  took  an  ass  laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  kid,  and  sent  them  by  David  his  son  unto  Saul.  Aud  David 
came  to  Saul,  and  stood  before  him  :  and  he  loved  him  greatly,  and 
he  became  his  armour-bearer. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  account  given  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  where  are  related 
the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  followed  the  battle 
between  David  and  Goliath.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in  array,  when  Goliath 
of  Gath  challenges  the  Israelites  to  single  combat.  At  this 
moment,  the  stripling  David  comes  to  see  his  brothers,  and 
asks  what  shall  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  kill  the 
Philistine.  Then  follows  this  narrative  : 

I  SAMUEL,  xvii,  L'S.  And  Kliab  his  eldest  brother  hoard  when  ho 
spake  unto  the  men  ;  and  Eliab's  anger  was  kindled  against  David, 
and  he  said,  "Why  earnest  thou  down  hither  ?  and  with  whom  hast 
thou  left  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?  I  know  thy  pride,  and 
the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart  ;  for  thou  art  come  down  that  thou 
mightest  see  the  battle.  And  David  said,  What  have  1  now 
done?  Is  there  not  a  cause ?  And  lie  turned  from  him  towards 
another,  and  spake  after  the  same  manner  :  and  the  people  answered 
him  again  after  the  former  manner.  And  when  the  words  were 
heard  which  David  spake,  they  rehearsed  them  before  Saul  :  and  he 
sent  for  him.  And  David  said  to  Saul,  Let  no  man's  heart  fail 
because  of  him ;  thy  servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philis- 
tine, &c. 

Passing  over  the  battle  in  which  David  slays  the  Philis- 
tine, at  verse  55  we  read  : 

And  when  Saul  saw  David  go  forth  against  the  Philistine,  he  said 
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unto  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  Abner,  whose  son  is  this 
youth  ?  And  Abner  said,  As  thy  soul  liveth,  0  king,  I  cannot 
tell.  And  the  king  said,  Enquire  thou  whose  son  this  stripling 
is.  And  as  David  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine, 
Abner  took  him,  and  brought  him  before  Saul  with  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  in  his  hand,  and  Saul  said  to  him,  "Whose  son  art  thou, 
thou  young  man  ?  And  David  answered,  I  am  the  son  of  thy 
servant  Jesse  the  Bethleheniite. 

These  two  accounts  do  not  agree  together.  If  David, 
according  to  the  first  of  them,  was  already  "  a  mighty  valiant 
man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  matters,"  before  he 
played  on  the  harp  to  Saul,  how  could  he  be  afterwards 
described  as  a  "  stripling"  and  as  unused  to  armour,  when  he 
fought  with  the  Philistine  ?  Again  :  If  David  had  been  the 
armour-bearer  of  Saul,  who  "  loved  him  greatly,"  how  should 
Saul  afterwards  have  been  ignorant  of  his  very  name  ?  The 
explanation  of  the  discrepancy  may  be  this.  The  two  nar- 
ratives were  originally  independent  of  one  another,  and 
were  afterwards  united  by  some  compiler  who  did  not  per- 
ceive that  they  were  irreconcilable  in  the  points  above 
mentioned,  although,  in  their  main  features,  equally  founded 
upon  fact. 

It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  the  compiler  has  added 
details  by  way  of  ornament  to  his  narrative :  for  he  gives 
us  a  dialogue  as  having  passed  between  the  champions :  but 
does  not  tell  us  in  what  language  they  spoke.  The  Philis- 
tines and  Israelites  certainly  did  not  at  this  time  speak  the 
same,  or  we  should  not  find  them  speaking  differently  five  or 
six  centuries  afterwards,  as  we  read  in  Nehemiah,  xiii,  23  : 

In  those  days  also  saw  I  JBAVS  that  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod, 
of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab.  And  their  children  spake  half  in  the 
speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but 
according  to  the  language  of  each  people. 

Ashdod  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and 
its  inhabitants,  having  always  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, retained  also  their  native  language,  still  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Israelites  as  late  as  the  time  of  Nehemiah. 

The  dialogue  between  David  and  Goliath  is  similar  to 
those  which  we  find  in  Homer  as  passing  between  the  vari- 
ous champions  of  Greece  and  Troy :  but  neither  can  these 
be  received  as  other  than  the  embellishments  of  the  poet : 
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for  Hector  and  Achilles,  Ajax  and  ^Eneas,  spoke  different 
languages,  and  could  not  have  understood  a  word  of  the 
taunts  and  threats  which,  according  to  the  poem,  they  so 
liberally  discharged  the  one  against  the  other. 

§  12.  Error  in  the  number  of  Solomon's  officers. 

In  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  ix,  23,  we  read  : 

These  were  the  chief  of  the  officers  that  were  over  Solomon's  work, 
live  hundred  and  fifty,  which  bare  rule  over  the  people  that  wrought 
in  the  work. 

The  number  of  officers  is  very  different  in  II  Chronicles, 
viii,  10; 


And  thcM'  wore  the  chief  of  king  Solomon's  officers,  even  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  that  bare  rule  over  the  people. 

The  explanation  \vhich  Bishop  Patrick  gives  of  this  dis- 
crepancy, in  a  note  on  I  Kings,  ix,  L'3,  is  simply  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  no  fact  or  reason  whatever  : 

At  II  Clironirli-;,  viii,  10,  the  number  is  stated  at  250.  The 
most  probable  solution  is  that  there  were  250  set  over  those  who 
wrought  iu  the  temple  ;  and  the  rest  had  the  superintendence  of 
public  works  in  other  places. 

Numbers,  expressed  by  short  ideagraphic  signs,  such  as 
Arabic  or  Roman  numerals,  which  denote  whole  words,  and 
are  not  compounded  of  separate  letters,  are  always  liable  to 
corruption  ;  but  the  care  taken  by  the  Jews  to  preserve 
their  scriptures  from  error,  renders  it  unlikely  that  these 
scriptures  should  have  been  corrupted  like  other  books.  Yet 
we  find  so  many  disagreements  in  numbers  between  Kings 
and  Chronicles,  that  it  is  necessary  to  assign  some  reason  for 
the  fact.  One  general  explanation  may  be  given  of  all  these 
discrepancies.  The  separate  documents  differed  originally 
because  they  proceeded  from  different  authors  who  wrote 
independently,  and,  like  all  historians,  differed  from  each 
other  in  the  minor  details  of  their  histories.  The  com- 
pilers who  collected  those  records,  retained  the  narratives 
in  their  original  form,  and  with  all  these  inaccuracies  un- 
corrected. 
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§13. 

Error  in  the  number  of  talents  brought  from  Ophir. 

In  I  Kings,  ix,  28,  it  is  said  that  the  ships  built  by  King 
Solomon  "  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  King- 
Solomon." 

Bishop  Patrick  writes  the  following  note  on  this  verse  : 

It  is  said  at  II  Chronicles,  viii,  18,  that  they  brought  450 
talents ;  a  difference  which  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we 
attribute  it  to  a  variation  in  the  value  of  the  talent,  or  in  the 
quantity  of  the  metal,  the  one  referring  to  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold,  the  other  of  gold  with  alloy  :  or  whether  we  suppose  450 
talents  to  be  the  gross  produce  of  the  voyage,  420  the  produce  with 
the  deduction  of  expenses. 

Such  annotations  as  these  are  unworthy  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  positive  nature  of  the  statements.  The 
difference  of  thirty  talents  is  decided;  it  arose,  no  doubt, 
from  an  inaccuracy  in  the  ancient  records,  and  this  inac- 
curacy has  been  perpetuated  by  the  compiler,  who  valued 
and  preserved  the  genuineness  of  his  materials,  even  though 
they  were  slightly  discrepant  the  one  with  the  other. 

§  14.  Concerning  the  situation  of  Tharshish. 

The  passages  of  the  old  Testament,  in  which  Tharshish  is 
named,  involve  a  doubt  whether  that  city  was  situated  on 
the  Red  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean  : 

I  KINGS,  x,  22.  Tor  the  king  [Solomon]  had  at  sea  a  navy  at 
Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  :  once  in  three  years  came  the 
navy  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks. 

The  Tyrians,  whose  king  was  Hiram,  certainly  had  their 
navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  not  in  the  Red  Sea,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  the  Israelites,  the  Philistines, 
and  other  tribes, 

I  KINGS,  xxii,  48.  Jehoshaphat  made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  go  to 
Ophir  for  gold :  but  they  went  not ;  for  the  ships  were  broken  at 
Ezion-geber. 
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Now  Ezion-geber  was  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and,  if  we 
might  judge  from  this  verse  alone,  the  city  of  Tharshish 
was  situated  there  also.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel 
passage  in  II  Chronicles,  xx,  36,  37  : 

And  he  [Jehosliaphat]  joined  himself  with  him  [Ahaziah]  to  make 
ships  to  go  to  Tarshish  ;  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion-gebor. 
Then  Elk-zer  the  son  of  Dodavah  of  Mareshah  prophesied  against 
Jehoshaphat,  saying,  Because  thou  hast  joined  thyself  with 
Alia/iah,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy  works.  And  the  ships  were 
broken,  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to  Tarshish. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  the  various  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize which  were  imported  into  Palestine.  Gold,  silver, 
and,  perhaps,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  might  be  got  from 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  but  certainly  all  of  them,  and 
especially  peacocks,  point  to  India  and  the  east  as  the 
countries  where  they  principally  are  produced. 

§  15. 

/ ".  ''ccssive  accounts  of  ///'  j'<>jx(fittton  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  xxiv,  9,  we  meet  with  the 
assertion  that  the  number  of  soldiers  in  David's  army  w;is 
one  million  three  hundred  thousand  men : 

And  Joab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  the 
king  :  and  there  were  in  I-r.n-1  eight  hundred  thousand  valiant  men 
that  drew  the  swurd ;  and  the  men  of  Judah  were  five  hundred 
thousand  nieii. 

If  these  numbers  are  correct  we  must  suppose  that  all 
the  men  in  Israel  and  Judah  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
whether  soldiers,  )>y  profession  or  not,  were  included  in  the 
calculation.  Now,  computing  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
as  one  out  of  three — a  very  large  proportion — it  results 
that  the  whole  number  of  males  in  Israel  and  Judah  was 
nearly  four  millions.  Tin -iv  \\mild  be,  in  the  next  place,  the 
same  number  of  females  of  all  ages,  or  rather  the  number 
of  females  would  be  greater,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  nearly  all  countries.  We  may  then  conclude  that  the 
population  of  David's  dominions  amounted  to  at  least  eight 
millions,  a  very  large  number  indeed  for  so  small  a  country 
as  Judsea,  -which  is  in  size  hardly  greater  than  Holland  or 
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Belgium,  and  yet  these  two  kingdoms,  though  thickly  peopled, 
contain  together  little  more  than  half  of  the  above  men- 

Q 

tioued  estimate  taken  from  the  census  of  King  David's 
dominions.  Let  us  now  compare  with  this  the  account 
given  in  I  Chronicles,  xxi,  5. 

And  Joab  gave  the  sum  of  the  number  of  the  people  unto  David. 
And  all  they  of  Israel  were  a  thousand  thousand  and  an  hundred 
thousand  men  that  drew  sword  :  and  Judah  was  four  hundred  three 
score  and  ten  thousand  men  that  drew  sword. 

These  numbers  make  a  total  of  one  million  five  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  after 
the  same  rate,  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  the  reign 
of  David,  amounted  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  persons,  which  is  even  greater  than  the  total, 
afforded  by  the  account  given  in  the  book  of  Samuel. 


The  Law  of  Moses  not  observed  by  the  Israelites,  and 
especially  by  King  Solomon. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  we 
now  have  it,  could  have  been  in  public  and  active  operation 
during  the  times  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and 
monarchy  ;  for  in  the  history  of  the  kings  we  find  the  most 
flagrant  breaches  of  that  law  without  any  marks  of  censure 
from  the  writer;  who,  as  far  as  we  learn  by  his  narrative, 
appears  to  have  known  little  more  than  the  name  of  Moses 
or  of  his  Laws. 

We  have  already  noticed  in  sections  6,  7,  8,  the  neglect  of 
the  sabbatical  institution,  the  silence  respecting  the  scape- 
goat, and  the  apparent  neglect  of  circumcision,  and  now  we 
may  notice  the  way  in  which  the  kings,  even  Solomon  him- 
self, seem  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  what  Moses  had 
commanded,  or  if  they  knew  it,  to  have  treated  it  wholly 
with  contempt. 

Thus,  in  Deuteronomy,  xvii,  14  —  20  —  a  passage  which, 
according  to  the  theory  now  proposed,  was  written  after 
the  events  there  suggested  had  been  realized,  —  we  find  the 
following  : 

"When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt 
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say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  rue,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about 
me  ;  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose  :  one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set 
king  over  thee  :  thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is 
not  thy  brother. 

But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself;  nor  cause  the  people 
to  return  to  Egypt,  to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses  ;  foras- 
much as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no 
more  that  way. 

Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  himself  that  his  heart  turn 
not  away  :  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and 
gold. 

And  it  shall  be  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom, 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that 
which  is  before  the  priests  the  Lcvites  :  and  it  shall  be  with  him, 
and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  :  that  he  may 
learn  to  fear  tin-  L<>rd  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law 
and  these  statutes,  to  do  them  :  that  hi-  ]]>•  .ul  be  not  lifted  up 
above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  command- 
ment, to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  :  to  the  end  that  he  may  pro- 
long his  days  in  his  kingdom  ;  he,  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of 
Israel. 

Such  were  the  commands  of  Moses  on  three  specific 
points:  1.  Horses;  '2.  Wives;  and  3.  Copying  out  the  Law. 
The  following  texts  show  how  Solomon  obeyed  these 
commands  : 


iv,  20.      And   Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of 
horses  for  his  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen. 

—  xi,  3.  And  he  had  seven  hundred  wives,  princesses,  and  three 
hundred  concubines  :  and  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart. 

The  writer  of  this  history  censures,  it  is  true,  the  multi- 
plication of  wives,  but  he  does  not  point  out  the  flagrant 
breach  of  the  Law  which  Solomon  committed  ;  and  as  regards 
the  copying  of  the  Law,  he  observes  a  deep  and  total  silence 
upon  the  subject. 

8  17. 

The  Captivity  and  Assyria  are  actually  mentioned  in 
the  early  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  Numbers,  xxiv,  '21  —  24,  we  read  : 

And  he  [Balaam]  looked  on  the  Kenites;  and  took  up  his  parable, 
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and  said,  Strong  is  thy  dwelling-place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest 
in  a  rock.  Nevertheless  the  Kenite  shall  be  wasted,  until  Asshur 
shall  carry  thee  away  captive.  .  .  .  And  ships  shall  come  from 
the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber, 
and  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever. 

To  this  passage  are  appended  the  following  notes  in  the 
popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  reader  has  been  so  often  invited. 

21. —  the  Kenites,~\  Not  one  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xv,  19,  but  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Midianites  :  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  being  called  in  one  place  "  the  priest  of 
Midian,"  Exod.  iii,  1,  and  in  another,  "the  Kenite,"  Judges  i,  16. 
Bp  Newton. 

22.  Nevertheless  the  Kenite,  &c.~\  The  Arnalekites  were  to  be 
utterly  destroyed,  but  the  Kenites  were  to  be  carried  captive.  And 
accordingly,  when  Saul  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Auialekites,  he 
ordered  the  Kenites  to  depart  from  among  them,  I  Sam.  xv,  G.  This 
shows  that  they  were  "wasted"  and  reduced  to  a  low  and  weak  condi- 
tion. And,  as  the  kings  of  Assyria  carried  captive,  not  only  the  Jews, 
but  also  the  Syrians,  II  Kings,  xvi,  9,  and  several  other  nations,  II 
Kings,  xxi,  12,  13,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Kenites  shared 
the  same  fate  as  their  neighbours  ;  especially  as  some  Kenites  are 
mentioned  among  them  after  their  return  from  captivity.  Bp 
Newton. 

In  Deuteronomy,  xxix,  25 — 28,  are  described  the  evils 
that  should  happen  to  the  Israelites  in  case  of  their  not 
observing  the  law  which  had  been  given  by  Moses  : 

Then  men  shall  say,  Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which  he  made  with  them  when 
he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  For  they  went 
and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  "whom  he  had  not  given  unto  them.  And  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land  to  bring  upon  it  all  the 
curses  that  are  written  in  this  book.  And  the  Lord  rooted  them 
out  of  their  land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  great  indignation, 
and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it  is  this  day. 

Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  great  downfall  of  the  first 
Israelitish  monarchy,  too  plain  to  be  interpreted  merely  as 
a  supposed  case  of  a  misfortune  which  might  befall  them,  if 
they  should  be  disobedient  to  God's  commandments.  The 
impression,  which  the  words  irresistibly  leave  on  the  mind, 
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is  that  the  calamity  of  defeat  and  transportation  into  a 
strange  country  had  actually  befallen  them  \vhen  those 
words  were  written. 

§  IS. 

Allusion  iii  Genesis  io  tl/c  Babylonish  mode  of 

building. 

A  remarkable  passage,  which  furnishes  internal  evidence 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  occurs  in  Genesis,  xi,  3,  where  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  is  described  : 

And  they  eaid  one  to  another,  Go  to,  let  us  make  brick,  and 
burn  them  thoroughly  :  and  they  liad  brick  for  stone,  and  slime 
had  they  for  mortar. 

The  last  words  of  this  verse  are  not  correctly  translated  ; 
the  Hebrew  is, 


and  it  is  observable  that  the  letters  icn  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  first  and  last  of  the  four  words.  The  mean- 
in"1  of  this  triliteral  root  is  threefold,  as  a  verb  to  bubble  iip, 
as  a  noun  bift'imi!  and  */////''  or  r/cy.  According  to  the 
vowel-points  the  proper  translation  of  the  passage  is  "  and 
bitumen  had  they  for  mortar  (<vinciit  or  <-lay;."  What  gives 
particular  importance  to  this  passage  is  the  fact  that  bitu- 
men is  found  in  Mesopotamia  or  Chaldrca,  where  it  oozes  out 
from  the  ground  and  is  found  floating  upon  the  water.  We 
have  this  fact  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  of  a 
well  near  Susa  : 

They  draw  bitumen  and  salt  and  oil  out  of  it,  in  sucli  manner 
as  this  :  it  is  drawn  with  a  pole,  to  which  half  a  skin  is  bound 
instead  of  a  bucket  ;  with  this  they  dip  and  draw  up,  and  then 
pour  the  contents  into  a  receiver  :  from  this  it  is  poured  off  into 
another  vessel,  and  turned  into  three  different  channels.  HERODO- 
TUS, vi,  119. 

Elsewhere  also  (i,  179),  speaking  of  a  river  named  Is,  he 
says:  "This  river,  the  Is,  casts  up  with  its  water  many 
lumps  of  bitumen,  from  whence  the  bitumen  was  fetched  to 
build  the  wall  at  Babylon." 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Babylonians  used  bitumen  for 
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cement  in  building,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  used 
bricks  also,  because  their  country  does  not  produce  stone. 
The  writer  of  the  passage  in  Genesis  must  have  himself 
seen  or  heard  from  others  that  the  Babylonian  buildings 
were  constructed  of  brick  and  bitumen.  The  fact  described 
in  the  text  before  us  is  named  as  something  remarkable 
because  different  from  the  customs  of  the  people  for  whose 
use  it  was  written.  But  surely,  if  this  was  written  just 
after  the  Israelites  had  escaped  out  of  Egypt,  it  would  be 
more  novel  for  them  to  hear  of  stone  being  used  than 
brick,  for  the  hardship  of  their  own  slavery  in  Egypt  had 
consisted  in  the  compulsory  and  severely  exacted  manu- 
facture of  this  article  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  bitumen,  and  would  therefore 
know  nothing  about  it.  But  if  the  text  before  us  was 
written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  account  would 
come  with  propriety  from  a  writer  who  knew  of  the  remark- 
able nature  of  Babylonian  architecture,  and  would  be  highly 
intelligible  to  the  readers,  as  well  known  to  be  applicable  to 
Babylon,  but  not  to  their  own  country  Judsea. 


Silence  concerning  the  mode  in  which  the  Book  of  the 
Law  tvas  preserved  during  the  captivity. 

We  have  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  non-existence  of 
the  Pentateuch  before  the  Captivity  in  the  remarkable 
silence  which  all  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  observe  concerning 
the  mode  in  which  this  valuable  national  relic  may  have 
been  preserved  during  the  convulsions  which  tore  the 
Jewish  state  and  ended  in  the  temporary  destruction  of 
its  nationality.  Either  the  book  was  conveyed  to  Babylon 
or  it  was  left  in  Judsea.  But  Judsea  was  deprived  of  its 
chief  inhabitants  :  those  who  remained  were  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  such  a  volume  as  the  Pentateuch  and  unlikely 
to  have  preserved  it.  Those  of  the  nation  who  were  carried 
to  Babylon  may  have  conveyed  it  with  them  in  secret, 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  ancient  and  impor- 
tant document  should  have  escaped  the  hands  of  Shishak, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  others,  •  who  so  often  pillaged  the 
Jewish  Temple.  We  read  of  the  silver  and  the  gold,  with 
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other  valuables,  which  were  carried  away  by  those  invaders, 
either  into  Egypt  or  to  Babylon,  but  it  is  not  related  that 
they  got  possession  of  any  book  held  in  reverence  by  the 
Jewish  people,  or  that  the  priests  used  any  device  to  prevent 
their  sacred  books  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
In  all  these  cases  of  plunder  the  historian  is  very  explicit  in 
describing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  booty  which  they 
carried  off.  When  Shishak  returned  to  Egypt  after  the 
invasion  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  read  in  the  12th  chapter 
and  9th  verse  of  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  he  "  took 
away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house  ;  he  took  all :  he  carried  away 
also  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made."  And 
again,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  returned  to  Babylon,  the 
treasures  which  accompanied  him  are  also  described  in 
the  thirty-sixth  chapter,  and  verses  7 — 10,  of  the  same 
book  : 

Nebuchadnezzar  also  r.irri'-.l  nil'  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the 

Lord  to  Babylon,  ami  put  them  in  hi-  temple  at  Babylon 

Aii<l,  when  the  year  was  expire.!,  king  Nebuchadnezzar  sent, 
and  brought  him  to  Babylon,  with  the  goodly  vessels  of  tin-  house 
of  the  Lord. 

In  neither  of  these  passages,  though  so  many  valuable 
articles  of  plunder  are  enumerated,  is  there  the  least  notice 
taken  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  or,  indeed,  of  any  book  at  all. 
This  surely  gives  rise  to  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews,  such  as  we  now  have  them,  did  not  then 
exist;  for  books  were  in  ancient  times  not  only  not  disregarded, 
but  actually  la-Id  in  the  highest  esteem.  A  copy  of  the 
Hebrew  bible,  written  l>y  the  hand,  on  vellum  or  any  other 
valuable  substance,  would  even  in  the  present  day  cost  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  certainly  as  much  as  several 
pairs  of  silver,  or  even  gold  candlesticks ;  and  we  know  from 
history,  that  manuscripts  have  been  considered,  even  by 
kincrs,  as  the  most  costly  and  valuable  of  their  treasures.  If 

O    >  J 

the  original  manuscript  of  Moses,  or  even  an  authentic  copy 
of  it  had  been  preserved  down  to  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we  should  certainly  have  learnt  from  later  writers 
that  it  was  seized  and  earned  to  Babylon  by  the  invaders,  or 
they  would  have  triumphantly  described  the  interposition  of 
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Providence,  by  which  their  national  relic  was  preserved  from 
profane  hands. 

But  no  information  has  been  preserved  to  us  on  this  very  im- 
portant question;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  authentic  data, 
modern  writers,  who  treat  of  this  period  of  Jewish  history, 
are  compelled  to  interweave  such  facts  as  are  recorded 
with  conjectures  of  their  own,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
appearance  of  the  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  present 
totality.  The  most  liberal  and  intelligent  account  of  this 
matter  that  I  have  seen  is  given  b}*  Dr  Milman  : 

Ezra,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  civil  administration  by  Nehe- 
miah,  had  applied  himself  to  his  more  momentous  task — the  com- 
pilation of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews.     Much  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Captivity ;  the  ancient  Book 
of  Jasher,  that  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  the  writings  of  Gad  and 
Udo  the  Prophet,  and  those  of  Solomon  on  Natural  History.     The 
rest,   particularly  the  Law,  of  which,   after  the  discovery  of  the 
original  by  Hilkiah,  many  copies  were  taken;  the  historical  books, 
the  poetry,  including  all  the  prophetic  writings,  except  those  of 
Malachi,  were  collected,  revised,  and  either  at  that  time,  or  subse- 
quently, arranged  in  three  great  divisions  :  the  Law,  containing  the 
live  Books  of  Moses ;  the  Prophets,  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  ;  the  Hagiographa,  called  also  the  Psalms,  containing  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  song  of  Solomon.   At  a  later  period, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  the  books  of  Malachi,  Ezra. 
iS'ehemiah,  and  Esther,  were  added,  and  what  is  called  the  Canon  of 
Jewish  Scripture  finally  closed.     It  is  most  likely  that  from  this 
time   the  Jews  began  to   establish  synagogues   or  places   of  public 
worship  and  instruction,  for  the  use  of  which  copies  of  the  sacred 
writings  were   multiplied.     The  law,  then  revised  and   corrected, 
was  publicly  read  by  Ezra,  the  people  listening  with  the  most  devout 
attention ;  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  celebrated  with  consider- 
able splendour.      After  this  festival  a  solemn  fast  was  proclaimed  ; 
the  whole  people,  having  confessed  and  bewailed  their  offences, 
deliberately  renewed  the  covenant  with  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
An  oath  was  administered,   that  they  would  keep  the  law  ;  avoid 
intermarriages  with  strangers  ;  neither  buy  nor  sell  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
observe  the  sabbatical  year,  and  remit  all  debts  according  to  the 
law ;  pay  a  tax  of  a  third  of  a  shekel  for  the  service  of  the  temple ; 
and  offer  all  first-fruits,  and  all  tithes  to  the  Levites.     Thus  the 
Jewish  constitution  was  finally  re-established. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  administration  jSTehemiah  returned  to 

18 
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the  Persian  court.  But  the  weak  and  unsettled  polity  ret}uiivd  a 
prudent  and  popular  government.  In  his  absence  affairs  soon  fell 
into  disorder.  Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets,  the  solemn  covenant  was  f  >rgotten  ;  and  mi  his 
return,  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Persia,  Nehemiah  found 
the  High  Priest,  Eliashilt  himself,  in  close  alliance  with  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  Tohiah  the  Ammonite,  and  a  chamber  in  the 
temple  assigned  for  the  use  <•!'  this  stranger.  A  grandson  of  the 
High  Priest  had  taken  as  his  wife  a  daughter  of  their  other  adver- 
sary Sanballat.  Others  of  the  people  had  married  in  the  adjacent 
tribes,  had  forgotten  their  native  tongue,  and  spoke  a  mixed  and 
barbarous  jargon;  the  Sabbath  was  violated  both  by  tin-  native 
Jews  and  by  the  Tyrian  traders,  who  sold  their  fish  and  nieivhandi/e 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Armed  with  the  authority  of  a  Persian 
satrap,  and  that  of  his  o\vn  munificent  and  conciliatory  character — 
for  as  governor  he  had  lived  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  continually 
entertained  !.">(>  of  the  chief  leaders  at  his  own  table--Neheniiah 
reformed  all  these  disorders.  Among  the  refil  he  expel],  d  from 
Jerusalem  MUM  — "h,  the  Sl.n  of  .luiada  (who  succeeded  Kliashili  in 
the  high  priesthood),  on  account  of  his  unlawful  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  SaiiKdlat  the  lloronite.  Sanballat  meditated  signal 
iige.  lie  built  a  rival  temple  on  the  mountain  of  Gcri/im, 
and  appointed  3Iana»eh  High  Priestj  and  thus  the  sclii>m 
between  the  two  nations  wa>  perpetuated  (or  ever.  The  .lews 
•;be  all  the  knowledge  of  the  law  among  the  Samaritans,  even 
their  possession  of  the  ,-acivd  ],noks,  to  the  apotacy  of  Manas.M  li. 
The  rival  temple,  they  assort,  became  the  place  of  refuge  to  all  the 
refractory  and  licentious  .lews,  who  could  not  endure  the  strict 
administration  of  the  law  in.Ind;ea.  Mn. MAN'S  I!i<<i>ri/  of  lie  .1 
vol.  ii,  p.  -'•. 

There  are  many  other  inaccuracies  and  contradictions  in 
the  Old  Testament,  -which  prove  that  the  books  are  not  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  they  describe.  Those, 
however,  which  have  been  enumerated  may  suffice;  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  others  lor  himself  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  out,  particularly  the 
following : 

In  I  Chronicles,  iii,  16,  Zedekiah,  who  was  .Mattaniah,  is 
called  the  son  of  Jehoiakim.  but  in  II  Kings,  xxiv,  L7,  he  is 
stated  to  have  been  his  uncle. 

*  One  would  think  that  no  other  proof  could  be  wanting,  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  older  than 
the  Hebrew.  See  page  108,  chapter  xiii,  of  this  volume. 
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In  II  Kings,  xxiv,  8,  Jehoiachin  is  said  to  have  been  18 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  but  in  II  Chronicles,  xxxvi, 
9,  his  age  is  stated  to  have  been  8  only,  as  will  be  further 
noticed  in  p.  288. 

In  Ezra,  ii,  64,  is  a  wrong  total,  being  considerably  more 
than  the  several  items  before  enumerated  amount  to. 

The  chronology  of  sovereigns  given  in  the  books  of  Kings 
will  also  be  found  in  so  many  instances  contradictory  to 
that  given  in  Chronicles,  that  it  is  impossible  to  harmonize 
them,  and  a  forcible  impression  is  left  upon  the  mind  that 
both  may  be  wrong,  because  neither  is  contemporary. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

PREHISTORIC  RECORDS— ALLEGORICAL  READINGS  OF  EARLY 
ISRAELITISH  HESTOEY — PHILO  THE  JEW — SHISHAK  OR 
SESOSTRIS— PHARAOH  NECHO — DETAILS  OF  THE  BABY- 
LONISH CAPTIVITY — ASSYRIAN  KINGS,  PUL,  TIGLATH-PI- 
LESER,  SHALMANESER,  AND  ESARHADDON  -  -  NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR KING  OF  BABYLON. 

THE  Israelitish  people  were  subject  to  the  same  passions  and 
liable  to  the  same  vicissitudes  as  other  nations ;  nor  need  we 
doubt  that  their  history  also  may  be  similarly  divided  into 
periods  corresponding  to  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  To  trace  back  the  deeds  of  our 
forefathers  to  remote  antiquity  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit 
botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  many  of  those 
writers  who  treat  of  the  early  ages  of  their  countrymen,  have 
ventured  to  carry  back  their  investigations  even  to  the 
origin  of  things  and  the  creation  of  the  world  itself.  The 

O  a 

annals  of  the  Hebrews  are  more  minute  than  others  on  this 
interesting  subject,  and  they  profess  to  form  a  chain  of 
events  connecting  the  race  with  the  first  man  and  woman 
that  ever  existed  upon  the  earth.  But  if  the  observation 
just  made  is  well-founded,  and  the  Hebrew  annals  are  to  be 
illustrated  b}>-  those  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  we  must 
divide  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
into  two  parts.  There  is  a  point  in  the  duration  of  every 

18 — 2 
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people  at  which  the  light  seems  to  break  upon  their  history, 
whilst  all  the  preceding  portion  of  their  existence  is  more  or 
less  obscmv.      The  name  of  M}-thical  or  Prehistoric  is  given 
to  those  early  years,  to  denote  the  uncertainty  which  gene- 
rally   exists    respecting   times    of  which    the    records    are 
necessarily  short  and  few.       Xor  is  this  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  of  nature:  the  origin  of  the  various  species  in 
the  physical  world,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
has  always  been  enveloped   in  obscurit}'  hitherto  impene- 
trable to    science.     It  is.  therefore,   hardly  to  be   expected 
that  the  early  years  of  the  human  rare,  spread  into  numerous 
families  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  influenced  not 
only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws,  are  exempt  from  the  lot 
which  excludes  the  remote  past  as  well  as  the  distant  future 
from  the  circle  of  human  knowledge.     The  portion  of  time 
which  man  can  dearly  scan  with  the   eye   of  the   intellect 
may  be  clearly  visible  and  su>eeptil>le  of  lieing  described  for 
the  benefit  of  future  ages;  but  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the 
visual  eye  is  limited  in  its  operations:  the  lamp  of  history  is 
constantly  moving  onward,  and  as  iVe.-li  regions  are  opened 
for  it  out  of  the  dark   future  which   lies  in  front,  so  those 
through  which  it   has   pav>ed  become  gradually  obscure,  and 
in  process  of  time  are  again  numbered  with  the  unknown. 
As  regards  that  remarkable  people  with  whose  history  and 
literature  we  are  now  concerned,  it  has  always  Keen  doul 
at  what  point  of  time  the  strictly  historical  period  may  be 
supposed  to  begin.     The  narrative  of  the  creation  found  in 
the    Book    of  Genesis    takes    cognizance    of    things    that 
happened  before  there  was  a  man  living  to  know  or  to  relate 
them,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  sub- 
ject as   the   creation  and   origin  of  the   universe  would  be 
found  to  be  in  any  case  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  describe. 
It  was  perhaps  partly  from  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that 
writers  have  introduced  the  theory  of  allegory  into  narra- 
tives which   they  found   it  difficult  to  realize  as  describing 
actual  and  objective  occurrences.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this   mode   of  dealing  with  the  subject   is   due    to  the   in- 
credulity of  foreign  and  perhaps  hostile  critics.      For  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Jews,  Philo,  and  one  so  decidedly 
national  that  he  bears  the  surname  of  "  the  Jew,"  has  left  us 
long  treatises  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  is  his  object  to 
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explain  the  laws  and  early  history  of  his  countrymen  as  an 
outward  dramatic  representation  of  inward  spiritual  religion. 

It  is  best,  [says  he,]  to  trust  in  God,  and  not  in  uncertain 
reasonings  or  uncertain  conjectures.  Abraham  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness If  we  dis- 
trust our  own  reason,  we  shall  prepare  and  build  for  ourselves  a  city 
of  the  ruind  which  will  destroy  the  truth.  For  Sihon,  being 

interpreted,  means  destroying Moses  says,  "  there  is  a 

fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon,  and  a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon 

And  it  devours  even  as  far  as  Moab  ; "  that  is  to  say  as  far  as  the 

mind The  pillars  are  Arnon,  which,  being  interpreted, 

means  the  light  of  Arnon,  since  every  one  of  these  facts  is  made 

clear  by  reasoning "Woe  to  thee,  Moab."  ....  The 

"  people  of  Chemosh,"  that  is  to  say,  thy  people  and  thy  power, 
have  been  found  to  be  mutilated  and  blinded.  For  Chemosh,  being 
interpreted,  means  feeling  with  the  hand.  And  this  action  is  the 
especial  characteristic  of  one  who  does  not  see.  l$ow,  their  sons 
are  particular  reasonings — exiles, — and  their  opinions  are  in  the 
place  of  daughters,  being  captives  to  the  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that 
is  to  say,  of  those  who  converse  with  the  sophist.  For  the  name 
Amorites,  being  interpreted,  means  talkers,  being  a  symbol  of  the 

people  who  talk  much Sihon,  then,  who  destroys  the  sound 

rule  of  truth,  and  his  seed  also,  shall  both  perish ;  and  so  shall 
Heshbon,  namely  the  sophistical  riddles,  as  far  as  Debon ;  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  adjudication.  PHILO,  Alley,  iii,  81. 

This  is  but  an  illustration,  one  out  of  many,  of  Philo's 
arguments,  which  he  still  more  clearly  develops  in  his 
remarks  on  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar. 

To  those  who  do  not  treat  the  words  of  the  law  with  reference  to 

allegory,  there  will  result  the  appearance  of  a  difficulty 

Joseph,  that  is  the  disposition  of  continence,  when  Pleasure  says 
to  him,  "  Lie  with  me,  and  as  you  are  a  man,  yield  to  man's 
passions,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,"  opposes  her,  saying,  "  I 
shall  sin  against  God,  who  loves  virtue,  if  I  become  a  lover  of 
pleasure."  PHILO,  Alley,  iii,  84. 

Thus  then,  it  is  not  without  reasonable  grounds,  if  Jewish 
writers  of  reputation  explained  their  early  records  alle- 
gorically,  that  many  modern  writers  have  adopted  the  same 
interpretation.  Philo  indeed,  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
intellect  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was  probably  like  Josephus 
unwilling  that  the  learned  men  of  those  nations  should  look 
too  minutely  into  the  miraculous  events  which  filled  every 
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page  of  his  country's  story ;  and  whilst  Josephus,  in  his 
works,  has  smothered  as  much  as  possible  the  less  credible 
features  of  tliat  miraculous  narrative,  Philo  boldly  adopts 
and  represents  it  as  a  drama,  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices, 
the  wisdom  and  the  follies  of  his  forefathers,  are  represented 
under  the  assumed  characters  which  appear  in  the  early 
Hebrew  Records. 

Neither  then  is  it  without  reason  that  we  also  should 
hesitate  to  be  dogmatic,  where  there  was  thought  to  be  room 
for  doubt  so  many  hundred  years  ago.  Nor  is  it  unreason- 
able to  pay  respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  consider 
a  portion  of  the  Jewish  history  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  is  called  the  Historic  Period.  At  what  point,  however, 
in  this  case  the  Historic  iVrind  maybe  thought  to  begin, 
we  have  no  certain  data  that  will  enable  us  to  discover. 
Daring  the  many  centuries  which  elapsed  before  the  great 
empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia  appear  in  the 
eastern  world,  the  little  state  of  Jud;ca  seems  to  have  kept 
its  ground  with  tolerable  security  among  the  other  smaller 
states  which  divided  with  them  the  possession  of  Palestine 
and  the  adjoining  countries.  We  have,  it  is  true,  remark- 
able accounts  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Israelites  at 
that  time,  but  the.se  accounts  come  from  Israelites  alone,  and 
are  not  confirmed  by  the  statements  of  any  foreign  writers. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  accounts 
have  been  amplified  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  give 
greater  dignity  to  the  ancestral  history  of  the  nation.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  records  of  God's  chosen 
people  become,  like  those  of  all  nations,  more  obscure  and 
shadowy,  the  farther  back  we.  go  in  the  age  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  most  remote  pa-vs  Of  those  records,  let  us  say 
nineteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  are  to  be  viewed,  as 
Philo  viewed  them,  and  not  equally  descriptive  of  stern  fact 
with  other  narratives  which  record  the  actions  of  mankind 
nineteen  hundred  years  since  the  great  Christian  epoch? 

But  the  empires  of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Persia  exercised 
much  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  real  dimensions  of  their  state,  whether 
under  the  Judges  or  under  the  Kings,  they  are  found  to  have 
played  a  very  inferior  part  during  the  long  rivalry  between 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Asiatic  empires.  It  is,  however,  from 
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this  very  point  that  the  annals  of  the  Jewish  nation  date 
their  origin :  all  that  preceded  has  been  preserved  by  the 
zeal  of  men,  derived  and  learnt  in  a  great  measure  durino- 

j  o  O 

the  time  of  their  subjection  to  foreign  conquerors,  and  to  that 
time  is  to  be  ascribed  the  compilation  of  those  histories  from 
which  alone  all  our  knowledge  of  previous  events  is  derived. 
Of  the  rnonarchs  who  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  eastern 
world,  the  Egyptian  appear  first  in  connection  with  the 
Jews.  The  short  notices  of  Chedorlaomer,  Tidal  king  of 
nations,  and  other  petty  chieftains  bearing  sonorous  titles, 
connected  with  Abraham  and  the  early  Israelites,  are  too  un- 
important to  arrest  our  attention.  Nor  does  any  foreign 
power  appear  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Hebrews  until  the 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  begin  to  overstep  their 
natural  boundaries  and  to  choose  the  fertile  lands  of  Pales- 
tine and  Syria  as  a  battle-field  on  which  to  contend  for 
empire.  In  the  time  of  Solomon  we  read  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter  becoming  his  wife  (I  KINGS,  iii,  1),  and  later  in 
Solomon's  reign,  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  received  Hadad 
Solomon's  enemy,  "gave  him  an  house,  and  appointed  him 
victuals,  and  gave  him  land"  (xi,  18),  in  resentment  perhaps 
for  the  affront  put  upon  Pharaoh's  daughter  on  account  of 
the  numerous  rival  wives  and  concubines  that  Solomon  had 
introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  son,  the 
alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  rudely  broken. 

It  came  to  pass  iu  the  fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  that  Shishak 
king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem  :  and  he  took  away  the 
treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house ;  he  even  took  away  all :  and  he  took  awaj7"  all  the  shields 
of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made.  I  KINGS,  xiv,  25,  26. 

Shishak  is  no  doubt  the  Sesostris  of  profane  history,  who 
according  to  Herodotus  carried  his  arms  through  all  the 
tract  of  territory  which  lay  on  his  line  of  march  from  Egypt 
through  Palestine  to  Colchis  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Euxine  sea. 

A  more  full  account  of  this  event  is  given  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Chronicles  (xii,  2 — 10),  but  with  particulars  which 
indicate  that  the  writer  of  that  book  tempered  his  narrative 
to  the  necessities,  even  so  as  to  gratify  the  national  vanity 
and  encourage  the  religious  faith  of  his  readers.  The  Egyp- 
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tian  king  limited  his  proceedings  to  plunder,  and  left  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  to  themselves,  and  the  prophet 
Sheraaiah  proclaimed  that  the  "  people  had  humbled  them- 
selves," that  the  "  Lord  would  grant  them  some  deliverance," 
and  that  his  wrath  should  not  be  "  poured  out  upon  them 
by  the  hand  of  Shishak  :"  so  King  Rehoboam  "  strengthened 
himself  in  Jerusalem"  and  the  nation  rose  again  from  its 
fall.  The  invasion  was  indeed  no  more  than  a  violent  and 
sudden  storm,  which  damaged  the  material  welfare  of  the 
city  for  a  moment,  and  compelled  the  people  to  replace  the 
treasures  which  Solomon  had  accumulated  in  the  Temple 
and  which  now  had  become  the  spoil  of  the  Egyptians. 

After  Shishak,  we  read  of  no  Egyptian  expedition  against 
Israel  for  three  or  four  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of 
Necho  who  again  invades  Palestine  ;  as  Herodotus  briefly 
relates  it  : 

Xeco,  having  come  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syrians  on  land  at 
Modulus,  mn'iunvil  them,  and  ;ii't«-r  the  kittle  took  Cadytis,  which 
is  a  large  city  in  Syria.  HKKOD.  ii,  I"1'1. 

The  city  of  Cadytis  is  elsewhere  named  by  Herodotus  in 
his  third  book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  invasion  of 
K_rypt  by  Camby>es,  and  of  the  different  routes  by  which 
an  army  might  be  led  into  that  country  from  Asia  :  his 
words  are  these  : 

From  Phoenicia  to  the  confines  of  the  city  of  Cadytis,  which 
belongs  to  those  who  are  called  tin-  Syrians  of  Palestine,  and  from 
Cadytis,  which  is  a  city  in  my  opinion  not  much  less  than  Sard  is, 
the  sea-ports  as  far  as  the  city  of  Jcnysus  In-long  to  the  king  of 
Arabia.  HEKOD.  iii,  5. 

The  city  of  Cadytis  was  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  if  at  least 
the  modern  names  of  places  furnish  a  clue  to  the  designation 
under  which  they  went  in  ancient  times.  The  city  of  Jeru- 
salem probably  often  owed  its  safety  to  its  .sacred  character 
as  much  as  to  its  arms  and  powers  of  defence.  The  Arabs 
still  call  it  El-kuds  "  The  Holy,"  and  in  this  word  we  detect 
the  base  on  which  the  Greeks  formed  their  more  euphonious 
epithet  of  "  Cadytis."  But  the  short  account  here  quoted 
from  Herodotus  gives  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Necho's 
expedition.  It  is  more  fully  related  in  the  Books  of  Kings 
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and  Chronicles,  which  here  differ  in  no  other  respect  than  that 
the  latter  is  more  abundant  in  its  details  than  the  former. 
This  will  be  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  narra- 
tives which  are  here  subjoined  in  parallel  columns. 

In  his  [Josiali's]  days  Pharaoh  After  all  this  when  Josiah  had 

Necho  king  of  Egypt  went  up  prepared  the  temple,  Xecho  king 

against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  of  Egypt  came  up  to  fight  against 

river  Euphrates.  Carchemish  by  Euphrates. 

And  king  Josiah  went  against         And  Josiah  went  over  against 

him,  but  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
him,  saying,  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Ju- 
dah  1  I  come  not  against  thee 
this  day,  but  against  the  house 
wherewith  I  have  war  :  for  God 
commanded  me  to  make  haste  : 
forbear  thee  from  meddling  with 
God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he 
destroy  thee  not.  Neverthe- 
less Josiah  would  not  turn  his 
face  from  him,  but  disguised 
himself,  that  he  might  fight  with 
him,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
the  words  of  Necho  from  the 

him ;  and  he  slew  him  at  Megiddo  mouth  of  God,  and  came  to  fight 
when  he  had  seen  him.  II  KINGS,  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  And 
xxiii,  29.  the  archers  shot  at  King  Josiah ; 

and  the  king  said  to  his  servants, 
Have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore 
wounded.  His  servants  there- 
fore took  him  out  of  that  chariot, 
and  put  him  inthesecond  chariot 
that  he  had  ;  and  they  brought 
him  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  II 
CHRONICLES,  xxxv,  20 — 24. 

The  battle  of  Magdolus  described  by  Herodotus,  may  be 
taken  as  identical  with  the  Scriptural  battle  of  Megiddo : 
but  if  so,  the  unwisdom  of  the  Jewish  king  is  doubly  appa- 
rent from  the  position  of  the  places  and  the  march  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  King  Josiah  needlessly  provoked  the  en- 
counter in  which  he  met  his  death.  Megiddo  was  a  town 
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in  the  direction  of  Mount  Carmel,  beyond  the  borders  of  the 

J 

king  of  Judah,  and  lying  in  the  territory  of  Israel,  which  had 
already  been  thrice  conquered  by  the  Assyrian  king.  The 
moderation,  therefore,  of  the  Eg}-ptian  Necho  was  remark- 
able for  that  age  of  the  world  :  he  seems  to  have  spared 
Jerusalem  in  his  advance,  to  have  at  first  defeated  his 
Assyrian  enemies,  and  to  have  taken  Carchemisli  on  the 
Euphrates.  His  success  however  was  shortlived:  in  the  third 
year  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  conquest,  and  on  his 
return  to  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem,  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus, 
dethroned  Jehoahaz,  leaving  in  his  stead  as  a  tributary 
king  his  brother  Eliakim,  whose  name  he  changed  to  Jehoi- 
akim,  and  retreated  into  his  own  land.  Thus  this  Egyptian 
invasion,  keenly  as  it  was  t'.'lt  by  the  Jews,  and  beautifully 
as  it  is  lamented  with  still  a  ray  of  hope  by  Jeremiah  in  the 
forty-sixth  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  produced  no  other  effect 
on  the  fortun<-s  of.  Judah  than  to  weaken  that  sole  remain- 
ing state  in  resisting  the  Babylonians,  who  no\\-  without  a 
rival  rapidly  prosecuted  the  entire  conquest  of  the  land. 

But  whilst  tin'  stat'-  i  if  things  was  such  as  we  have  seen 
on  the  side  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  in  a  far 
diifnvnt  case.  Its  portion  to  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land 
exposed  it  most  to  be  attacked  by  the  Assyrians,  and  not 
only  by  the  Assyrians  linally,  but  by  the  Syrians  in  still 
earlier  times.  "  Shall  we  go  to  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle  or 
shall  we  forbear?"  was  the  question  put  to  Micaiah  the 
prophet  by  Ahab  king  of  Israel.  The  history  of  that  and 
of  other  unfortunate  campaigns  against  the  smaller  states 
which  surrounded  Israel,  is  M-ell  known  :  but  soon  a  more 
formidable  foe  appears  against  them.  About  the  year  B.C.  770 
and  in  the  rein  of  Menahem  : 


Pul  the  king  of  Assyria  raine  against  tin-  land  :  and  Monaliem 
gave  Pul  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that  his  hand  might  be  with 
him  to  confirm  the  kiuirdnai  in  ]ii-  hand.  II  KINGS,  xv.  1'J. 

The  thousand  talents  of  silver  procured  peace  for  Menahem 
during  the  remainder  of  his  short  reign  of  ten  years  ;  but 
his  son  Pekahiah  who  succeeded,  was  slain  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  only,  and  Pekah  who  slew  him  occupied  the  throne 
for  twenty  years. 

In  the  days  of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  came  Tiglath-pileser  king  of 
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Assyria,  and  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-rnaachah,  and  Janoah,  and 
Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali,  and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.  II  KINGS,  xv,  29. 

In  this  narrative  we  have  the  details  of  what  is  termed 
the  FIRST  CAPTIVITY  OF  ISRAEL;  soon  after  which  event  Pekah 
underwent  the  same  fate  which  he  had  inflicted  on  his  pre- 
decessor. "  Hosea  the  son  of  Elali  .  .  .  smote  him  and  slew 
him  and  reigned  in  his  stead  ;"  but  apparently  it  was  Pekah 
himself  who  dealt  this  blow  to  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Hebrews  by  an  alliance  which  he  made  with  Rezin  king  of 
the  Syrians,  against  Ahaz,  the  contemporary  king  of  Judah. 
The  course  which  Ahaz  took  to  defend  himself  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  example  of  his  enemies,  and  could  not  perhaps 
be  avoided,  but  it  served  still  more  to  shake  the  stability  of 
both  monarchies  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  ultimate 
extinction. 

Ahaz  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  saying, 
I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son  :  come  up  and  save  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.  And  Ahaz  took  the  silver  and 
gold  that  was  found  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures 
of  the  king's  house,  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him  ;  for  the  king  of 
Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and  took  it,  and  carried  the 
people  of  it  captive  to  Kir,  and  slew  Ilezin.  II  KINGS,  xvi,  7 — 9. 

With  this  must  be  compared  the  corresponding  narrative 
from  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxviii,  16) ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  whole  country  was  at  this  time  in  a 
state  of  what  might  be  almost  termed  a  civil  war.  Every 
little  commonwealth  and  tribe  was  in  arms  against  its 
neighbours,  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  Assyrian 
Conquest  did  on  the  whole  as  much  good  as  harm  to  the 
unhappy  country  which  became  its  victim.  The  two  mo- 
narchies into  which  the  Hebrews  were  divided  had  passed 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  change  to  which  nations 
are  subject.  The  patriarchs  of  the  earliest  times  gave  way, 
when  the  people  were  become  too  numerous  for  tribal  inde- 
pendence, to  Judges  chosen  to  rule  the  whole  free  common- 
wealth of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  these  were  afterwards  re- 
placed by  kings,  some  of  whom  ruled  their  countrymen 
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with  justice  and  regard  to  law  :  but  the  example  set  by  Solo- 
mon and  so  easily  followed  by  some  of  his  successors  on  Asiatic 
soil,  led  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  wherein  the  possession 
of  the  throne  and  the  right  of  inheriting  it  were  decided  by 
the  sword  alone.  Thus  the  whole  land  of  Palestine,  which 
at  no  time  has  ever  been  able  long  to  maintain  its  indepen- 
dence, was  ready  at  almost  all  times  to  fall  a  victim  to  any 
great  power  like  that  of  the  Assyrians,  by  which  it  was 
now  assailed.  But  the  writer  of  Chronicles  tells  us  Tiglath- 
pileser  came  to  Ahaz,  "and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened 
him  not."  This  might  have  been  expected  :  the  /Esopian 
fable,  in  which  one  animal  invokes  the  aid  of  man  against 
another  which  attacked  him,  has  been  often  illustrated  by 
such  alliances  as  that  which  was  cemented  so  unhappily 
between  the  Assyrian  giant  and  the  Israelitish  dwarf. 

Omitting,  however,  further  remarks  upon  this  subject,  let 
us  proceed  to  speak  of  what  is  called  the  SECOND  CAPTIVITY 
of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Whilst  the  events  above  named  were  progressing  against 
the  Syrians,  Iloshea  the  successor  of  IVkah  was  reigning 
wickedly,  and  'Slid  that  which  was  i-vil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord."  Shalmaneser  was  now  king  of  A->\ Tin,  and  Hoshea 
"became  his  servant,  and  gave  him  presents."  But  this 
state  of  things  did  not  last  long.  Iloshea  at  length  "  brought 
no  present  to  the  King  of  Assyria,"  and  the  necessary  result 
ensued. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea,  tin1  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria, 
and  carried  Israel  away  into  As>yria,  and  placed  them  iu  Ilalali 
and  in  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes. 
....  So  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria 
unto  this  day.  And  the  king  of  A»yria  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthali,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamatli,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of 
the  children  <>?  Israel:  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in 
the  cities  thereof.  II  KINGS,  xvii,  K— 24. 

The  invasion  of  Shalmaneser  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Books 
of  Chronicles,  but  it  is  again  named  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Kings,  more  fully  than  before,  and  indeed  in  a  way  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  forgetful  of  what 
he  had  previously  written.  His  words  are  these  : 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Hezekiah,  which 
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was  the  seventh  year  of  Hoshea  son  of  Elah  king  of  Israel,  that 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  Samaria  and  besieged 
it.  And  at  the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it,  even  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Hezekiah,  that  is  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king  of  Israel, 
Samaria  was  taken. 

From  this  time  the  monarchy  of  Israel  disappears  from  the 
page  of  history :  and  its  territory  was  perhaps  annexed  to 
the  Assyrian  kingdom.  A  THIRD  CAPTIVITY  of  Israel  is 
assigned  by  some  writers  to  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Shalmaneser  :  but  the  biblical 
records  made  no  mention  of  any  events  worthy  to  be  so 
described  :  they  only  allude  to  the  settlement  in  Samaria  and 
Galilee  of  colonists,  brought  by  Esarhaddon  about  the  year 
B.C.  678  to  occupy  the  territory  in  the  place  of  the  exiled 
Israelites,  and  to  maintain  with  greater  security  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Assyrian  king.  These  colonists,  amalgamating 
with  the  native  inhabitants,  formed  that  race  of  Samaritans 
who  seventy  years  afterwards  interfered  with  the  builders 
of  the  temple,  and  who  appear  in  the  New  Testament  as 
antagonistic  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  important, 
although  the  smallest  in  size,  of  the  two  Jewish  kingdoms. 
The  events  which  befelthe  city  of  Samaria  and  its  territory, 
beginning  with  the  tribute  paid  to  Put  in  770  B.C.  and  end- 
ing in  the  total  ruin  of  the  state,  extended  through  little 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years :  but  Jerusalem,  although 
pillaged  by  Shishak  in  971,  remained  in  safety  for  360  years, 
until  the  time  of  Necho,  who  captured  Jerusalem,  but  car- 
ried his  vengeance,  for  the  trouble  which  Josiah  had  need- 
lessly caused  him,  no  further  than  to  set  on  the  throne  of 
that  city  a  king  of  his  own  choice.  It  is  true  that  the 
Assyrian  Sennacherib,  100  years  before  Necho,  had  attacked 
the  monarchy  of  Judah  and  approached  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
but  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  spoken  by  Isaiah  the  son  of 
Anioz  to  king  Hezekiah  concerning  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
the  storm  which  threatened  the  city  passed  away. 

He  Sennacherib  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow 
there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a  bank  against  it. 
By  the  way  that  he  came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,  and  shall  not 
come  into  this  city,  saith  the  Lord.  For  I  will  defend  this  city  to 
save  it,  for  mine  own  sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake.  And 
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it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  cainp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  live 
thousand  :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses.  So  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed 
and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Xineveh.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  lie  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Xisroch  his  god,  tli.it 
Adrammelech  and  Share^er  his  suns  smote  him  with  the  swnrd  : 
and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia.  And  Ksarhaddon  his 
son  reigned  in  his  stead.  II  Ki.vos,  xix,  32 — 37. 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  narrative  which  Hero- 
dotus gives  of  the  same  events  in  the  Second  Book  of  his 
history,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

After  this,  Senacherib,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
marched  a  large  army  against  Kgyp'  ;  whereupon  the  Egyptian 
warri"rs  ivfused  to  assitfl  him  [Sethon] ,  and  the  priest,  being 
reduced  to  a  strait,  entered  the  temple,  and  bewailed  b't'mv  tie- 
image  the  calamities  he  was  in  dan_;'T  <>!'  v.ili'ering.  Wliile  lie  was 
lani'-nti:  .  !1  np"ii  him,  and  it  appeared  to  liim  in  a  vision, 

that  the  gi>d  stood  by  and  ene"iir,i'_;'-d  him,  assuring  him  that  he 
should  .sutler  iii 'thing  disagreeable  in  meeting  the  Arabian  army,  for 
he  would  liim-'elf  -end  him  a->i-tants.  ( 'unliding  in  this  vi.qnu,  he 
took  with  him  such  of  the  Egyptians  aa  were  willing  l<>  follow  liiin, 
and  encamped  in  Pelusiniu  :  T<>r  here  i>  the  entrance  [info  Kgypt]. 
X'liie.  of  the  military  caste  followed  him,  but  tradesmen,  nieehanies, 
and  suttlers.  When  they  arrived  there,  a  number  of  Held  mice, 
pouring  in  upon  their  enemies,  devoured  their  (piiver.s  and  their 
bows,  and  moreover  the  handles  of  their  shields ;  so  that  the  next 
day,  when  they  (led  beivl't  of  their  arms,  many  of  them  fell. 
HEROD,  ii,  141. 

The  Grecian  historian,  who  wrote  these  words,  has  cau- 
tioned his  readers  that  his  narratives  are  based,  not  upon 
his  own  testimony  or  belief,  but  upon  the  authority  of  his 
informants,  and  are  to  be  taken,  as  each  reader  may  deter- 
mine, upon  their  intrinsic  credibility  alone.  The  Jewish 
narrative  would  commend  itself  to  Jewi-li  I'l-licf  ,-is  based 
upon  the  authority  of  their  sacred  books,  and  the  well- 
known  fact  that  Jehovah  Avrought  miracles  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  chosen  people.  The  modern  reader  of  this 
history  can  hardly  fail  to  observe  that  the  apparently 
natural  explanation,  furnished  by  the  Grecian  historian,  of 
the  destruction  which  overwhelmed  the  Assyrian  army,  is 
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not  less  miraculous  than  that  which  the  Hebrew  writers 
record,  and  that  we  have  in  the  account  of  these  events 
only  one  more  instance  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we 
labour  to  explain  things  of  which  insufficient  data  have 
been  preserved.  We  may  therefore  pass  on  to  those  further 
events  which  hung  like  clouds  over  Jerusalem,  and  threat- 
ened soon  to  overwhelm  it  in  the  destruction  that  had 
befallen  Samaria. 

The  military  failure  of  Sennacherib,  followed  by  his  par- 
ricidal murder,  and  by  convulsions  in  the  state,  as  often  is 
the  case  when  great  crimes  are  committed  in  the  royal  house 
of  a  despotic  monarch,  may  explain  the  inactivity  of  an 
hundred  years  which  now  ensued.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  city  of  Nineveh  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  reigning  in  Babylon. 

Hardly  three  years  had  passed  away  since  Eliakim  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  his  named  changed  to 
Jehoiakim  by  Pharaoh-Necho.  But  the  power  of  Egypt 
was  now  waning,  and  Jehoiakim  had  to  contend  against  the 
great  king  of  Babylon. 

In  his  [i.e.  Jehoiakim's]  days  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon 
came  up,  and  Jehoiakim  became  his  servant  three  years  :  then  he 
turned  and  rebelled  against  him.  And  the  Lord  sent  against  him 
bands  of  the  Chaldees,  and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bands  of  the 
Moabites,  and  bands  of  the  children  of  Amnion,  and  sent  them 
against  Judah.  to  destroy  it,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
which  lie  spake  by  his  servants  the  prophets.  Surely  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  came  this  upon  Judah,  to  remove  them  out 
of  his  sight,  for  the  sins  of  Manasseh,  according  to  all  that  he  did  ; 
and  also  for  the  innocent  blood  that  he  shed  :  for  he  filled  Jerusalem 
with  innocent  blood  ;  which  the  Lord  would  not  pardon.  II  KINGS, 
xxiv,  1 — 4. 

Where  was  the  king  of  Egypt  at  this  crisis  to  protect  the 
tributary  king  whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  throne  ?  We 
are  told  in  the  seventh  verse  of  the  same  chapter  what  had 
occurred : 

The  king  of  Egypt  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land  :  for 
the  king  of  Babylon  had  taken  from  the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the 
river  Euphrates  all  that  pertained  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 

Judah  was  thus  left  to  face  the  enemy  alone ;  the  country 
was  overrun  by  hostile  bands,  and  what  is  termed  the  FIRST 
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CAPTIVITY  of  Judah  was  the  result.  King  Jehoiakim,  how- 
ever, "  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Jehoiachin  his  son  reigned 
in  his  stead."  The  year  606  B.C.  is  fixed  on  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Babylonian,  invasion,  more  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  70  years  of  slavery  complete  than  because  the  date  is 
strictly  accurate.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
Jews  were  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the 
time  when  Jehoiakitn  "  became  his  servant  three  years."  In 
the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim — if,  indeed, 
there  has  not  been  some  confusion  of  name  between  the 
two — calamity  fell  with  much  greater  force  upon  the  Jewish 
people,  in  what  is  called  the  SECOND  CAPTIVITY  of  Judah. 

We  are  told  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  (xxiv,  N,)  that 
Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign 
and  that  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
This  was  no  more  than  his  father  and  many  previous  k  HILTS 
had  dun.-,  and  In-  was,  according  to  tin-  sane  account,  carried 
to  Balivlmi  in  tin-  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  But  in  the  cor- 
responding chapter  of  the  >--.-,  md  Book  of  Chronicles  (xxxvi, 
9,)  it  is  >tat<  d  that 

•Ichoiacliin  was  eight   Y>MIS  ..Id  when  lie  began  to  reign,  and  lie 
led    tlnvr  months  ami  ten  days   in  .leiiisdein,  and  he  did  that 
whirh  was  evil  in  th<-  sight  of  the  L<>rd. 

It  i>  easy  t<>  imagine  that  a  child  of  eight  years  might  do 
much  mischief  in  almost  any  situation  where  lie  was  un- 
wisely  placed ;  and  that  tin-  formula  "  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord"  illicit  be  applied  to  denote  what  was  done  amiss  : 
but  it  is  more  important  to  point  out  the  variation  in  the 
two  accounts,  which  is  best  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  written  at  a  later  date  than  the  events  which  they 
record,  and  one  of  them  at  a  date  still  more  recent  than  the 
other.  But  we  will  return  to  the  narrative  of  events. 

Ni-lmi-liadncz/ar,  king  of  Babylon,  came  against  the  city,  and  his 
servants  did  besiege  it.  And  Jehoiachin,  the  king  of  Judah,  went 
out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  lie  and  his  mother,  and  his  servants, 
and  his  princes,  and  his  oihrrrs,  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  him 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign.  And  he  carried  out  thence  all  the 

treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord And  he  carried  away 

all  Jerusalem  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour, 
even  ten  thousand  captives,  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  : 
none  remained  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land.  And 
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he  carried  away  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and 
the  king's  wives,  and  his  officers,  and  the  mighty  of  the  land,  those 
carried  he  into  captivity  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  all  the 
men  of  might,  even  seven  thousand,  and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a 
thousand,  all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king 
of  Babylon  brought  captive  to  Babylon  (II  KINGS,  xxiv,  11 — 16). 

But  even  now  the  monarchy  of  Judali  was  not  destroyed, 
nor  the  existence  of  the  state  extinguished.  Mattaniah,  uncle 
to  Jehoiachin,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  his  name 
changed  to  Zedekiah.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  danger 

o  o  o  o 

of  rebellion  would  by  this  time  have  been  fully  impressed 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  if  not  upon  their  king 
himself.  But  the  example  of  the  preceding  monarchs  was 
lost  upon  Zedekiah : 

He  also  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  humbled  not  himself  before  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  speaking 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  And  he  also  rebelled  against  King 
Xebuchadne/zar,  who  had  made  him  swear  by  God ;  for  he 
stiffened  his  neck  and  hardened  his  heart  from  turning  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  (II  CHROX.  xxxvi,  12). 

The  measure  of  Judah's  calamities  was  now  full.  The 
treasures,  which  remained  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  of 
all  his  princes,  were  carried  to  Babylon. 

And  they  burnt  the  house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  the  palaces  thereof  with  fire,  and 
destroyed  all  the  goodly  vessels  thereof.  And  them  that  had 
escaped  from  the  sword  carried  he  away  to  Babylon ;  where  they 
were  servants  to  him  and  his  sons  until  the  reign  of  the  kingdom 
of  Persia.  To  fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Jere- 
miah, until  the  land  had  enjoyed  her  sabbaths  :  for  as  long  as  she 
lay  desolate  she  kept  sabbath,  to  fulfil  threescore  and  ten  years 
(xxxvi,  19). 


19 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  TRIBES  OF  SYPJA  AND  PALESTINE — 
THE  BABYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY  CiROWINi;  OUT  OF  POLITICAL 
MOTIVES— ITS  LIMITED  NATURE  AS  TO  SLAVERY. 

IN  the  last  chapter  has  been  given  a  concise  account  of  the 

various  invasions  of  Juda-a,  which  ended  in  the  destruction 

of  the   Israelitish    monarchy   and   the   subjection   of   their 

territory  to  the  Babylonians  for  the  conventional  period  of 

seventy  years.     It  is  the  common  belief   that  the  whole 

population  of  Palestine   was   carried  away   into   captivity, 

and   this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  was 

sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  wrath  of   God,  that  the 

land  might  recover  her  sabbaths,  or   in  other  words  might 

lie  fallow  and  have  rest  from  cultivation,  to  make  amends 

for  the  neglect  of  the  sabbatical  year,  throughout  the  whole 

period  during  which  the  people  had  been  in  possession  of  the 

promised  land.      The  tact  that  the  sabbatical  year  had  not 

been  observed  cannot  be  disputed;  nor  can  it  be  denied 

that  such  an  observance  might  be  extremely  beneficial,  in 

an  agricultural   point   of   view,  to  a    rude    and    untaught 

people,  too  apt  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  wild  nature, 

and  probably  ignorant  of  those  principles  of  farming  which 

turn  upon  a  succession  of  crops,  such  as  in  modern  times 

keeps  up  the  fertility  of  land  even  without  the  occasional 

intervention  of  a  follow.     The  Israelites  referred  all  their 

laws  to  divine  command.     Even  the  commonest  operations 

of  nature  are  said  to  indicate  the  personal  action  of  God 

himself,  and  the  impulses,  which  so  often  influenced  the 

minds    of  the  Judges,  the  Prophets,  and   the   Kings,  are 

declared  to  have  been  communicated  by  the  living  voice 

and  in  the   personal  presence  of  the  Almighty.     If  this 

devout  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  race  be  clearly  understood, 

the  interpretation  of  their   books   becomes  comparatively 

easy.      Those  books  are  sacred  because   they   develope   a 
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religion  which  in  its  progress  has  ended  in  the  Christian 
duties  and  obligations  that  bind  us  now :  but  they  are  also 
to  be  read  with  the  same  care  and  regard  for  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  fact  as  other  books  in  which  we  read  the  history 
of  the  past.  If  we  examine  carefully  the  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  shall  find  that  an  erroneous  notion 
prevails  on  the  subject  we  are  now  discussing,  and  that  the 
captivity  of  Babylon  has  been  magnified  beyond  its  real 
extent.  The  kings  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  we  have  seen, 
contented  themselves  with  carrying  away  plunder  and  slaves, 
but  did  not  destroy  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Those  rival 
monarchs  knew  well  enough  that  the  Jewish  city  would  be 
a  powerful  outwork  of  their  kingdoms,  and  so  its  allegiance 
was  transferred  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  the  chances 
and  as  the  result  of  war:  its  king  too  was  deposed  and 
another  set  up  according  as  the  one  empire  or  the  other  pre- 
vailed at  the  moment  over  its  rival. 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  narrative  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  shows  the  barbarous  con- 
dition of  all  the  petty  states  into  which  Palestine  and  Syria 
were  divided.  Our  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  slavery 
which  was  at  this  time  a  recognised  institution  in  those 
countries.  The  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  of  Israel  could 
hardly  complain  of  the  measure  that  was  dealt  out  to  them- 
selves, seeing  that  they  had  served  the  people  of  Judah,  as 
we  read  in  the  following:  extract : 


Almz  king  of  Judah  sacrificed  also  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high 
places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Wherefore 
the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria ; 
and  they  smote  him,  and  carried  away  a  great  multitude  of  them 
captives,  and  brought  them,  to  Damascus.  And  he  was  also  de- 
livered into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with  a 
great  slaughter.  For  Pekah,  the  son  of  Eemaliah,  slew  in  Judah 
an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  one  day,  which  were  all  valiant 
men;  because  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers. 
....  And  the  children  of  Israel  carried  away  captive  of  their 
brethren  two  hundred  thousand,  women,  sons,  and  daughters,  and 
took  also  away  much  spoil  from  them,  and  brought  the  spoil  to 
Samaria.  II  CHRON.  xxviii,  4 — 8. 

So  wholesale  a  deportation  of  slaves  might  have  been 
tolerated  between  two  nations  of  different  race,  but  there 
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were  still  some  in  Samaria  who  protested  against  the  slavery 
of  their  brethren,  and  their  protest  AY  as  listened  to.  The 
"hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  all  valiant  men,"  who  were 
slain  in  one  day — an  exceedingly  large  number  unless  Jiuhva 
still  was  thickly  peopled — could  not  be  recalled  to  life,  but 
the  two  hundred  thousand  captives  wore  released  and  sent 
back  by  the  agency  of  certain  persons  "  who  were  expressed 
by  name." 

They  rose  up  and  took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil  clothed 
all  that  wore  naked  among  them,  and  arrayed  them,  and  shod 
them,  and  gave  them  t<>  eat  and  to  drink,  and  annulled  them,  and 
carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses,  and  brought  them  t" 
Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  to  their  brethren  :  then  they  re- 
turned  to  Samaria  (xxviii,  15). 

Whilst  such  was  the  conduct  of  their  own  brethren  in  the 
northern  kingdom,  worse  might  be  expected  from  those  of 
a  different  race,  and  the  same  narrative,  in  which  we  read 
of  the  treatment,  tempered  with  a  certain  merciful  change  of 
mind,  which  the  .lews  in  Jerusalem  experienced  from  the 
Samaritan^,  informs  us  that  "the  Edomites  had  come  and 
smitten  Judah  and  carried  away  captives;"  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Philistines  followed  with  still  more  serious  results. 

The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  tin-  cities  of  the  low  country, 
and  of  the  south  <>i'  -ludah,  and  had  taken  Ileth-shcmcsh,  and 
Ajalon,  and  Gedrroth,  and  Slmehu  with  the  villages  thereof,  Gimzo 
also  and  the  villages  thereof,  and  they  dwelt  there  (xxviii,  18). 

The  system  of  carrying  away  captives  from  a  conquered 
people  to  become  the  slaves  of  their  captors  was  as  well 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  as  we  find  it  was 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  Creeks,  the  Romans,  and 
almost  every  other  people.  Nor  had  it  in  its  origin  any 
thing  more  than  a  tendency  to  humanity  and  mercy :  the 
slaughter  of  defeated  enemies  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  feelings  even  of  the  most  hard-hearted  and  cruel 
nations.  To  relieve  themselves  from  toil  by  the  forced  work 
of  others  was  naturally  suggested  to  the  mind  of  those  who 
had  a  number  of  defeated  enemies  absolutely  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  the  slavery,  to  which  these  were  consigned, 
became  an  institution  which  had  the  effect  of  gradually 
softening  the  manners  both  of  the  master  and  the  slave. 
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The  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  show  that  the  slaves, 
though  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  they  served, 
enjoyed  much  freedom  of  intercourse  both  with  the  public 
and  with  their  own.  masters.  Nor  has  the  case  been 
different  in  any  other  age  of  the  world  or  in  more  modern 
times.  Tyranny  indeed  is  not  exercised  over  any  class  of 
men  without  a  reflex  of  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  tyrant: 
it  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment  and  insures  its  own 
ultimate  destruction.  The  advantages  of  free  labour  have 
become  manifest,  at  one  time  or  other,  to  all  slaveowners,  and 
the  intimacy  and  even  friendship  which  have  grown  up  be- 
tween the  master  and  his  slave  have  been  productive  of 
results  worthy  not  only  of  the  approbation  of  the  humane, 
but  to  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  historian. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  put  an 
end  to  the  Jewish  monarchy  for  many  years,  but  the  people 
of  Judah  were  not  all  slain  or  carried  away  as  slaves. 
There  were  probably  two  millions  of  people  at  that  time, 
on  the  very  lowest  calculation,  in  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel.  The  army  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah 
about  the  year  B.C.  760,  was  enormous  for  so  small  a  state, 
no  less  than  "  three  hundred  thousand  and  seven  thousand 
and  five  thousand  that  made  war  with  mighty  power" 
(II  Chron.  xxvii,  13),  and  this  number  indicates  a  propor- 
tionately large  population  for  the  whole  kingdom.  The 
army  of  Sennacherib  lost  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men  in  one  night.  But  the  country  which  re- 
quired so  large  a  force  to  overrun  it  must  have  counted 
a  proportionately  large  army  of  soldiers  to  act  in  its  defence. 
Notwithstanding  these  numbers,  the  captives  carried  away 
to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  were  by  no  means  numerous, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  carried  away  solely  as 
slaves  :  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  the  chiefs  and  higher 
orders  only  who  were  then  carried  away. 

He  [Nebuchadnezzar]  carried  away  all  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
princes,  and  all  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  ten  thousand  cap- 
tives, and  ail  the  craftsmen  and  smiths  :  none  remained  save  the 
poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land.  And  he  carried  away  Jehoia- 
chin  to  Babylon,  and  the  king's  mother,  and  the  king's  wives,  and  his 
officers,  and  the  mighty  of  the  land,  those  carried  he  into  captivity 
from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  And  all  the  men  of  might,  even 
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seven  thousand,  'and  craftsmen  and  smiths  a  thousand,  all  that 
were  strong  and  apt  for  war,  even  them  the  king  of  Babylon  brought 
captive  to  Babylon.  II  KINGS,  xxiv,  14 — 16. 

The  object  of  the  king  of  Babylon  was  not  so  much  to 
make  slaves  as  to  disable  the  Jews  from  again  rebelling 
against  him.     The  menial,  or  at  all  events,  laborious  duties 
of  slaves  would  have  been  better  discharged  by  the  poorest 
people  of  the  land  :  but  these  were  not  made  captives.     The 
wealthy,  the  mighty  men  of  valour,  and  the  princes  were 
taken  away,  that  no  leaders  of  rebellion  might  be  left:  the 
craftsmen  and  men  were  captured  that  no  weapons  of  war 
might  be  manufactured,  and  the  poorest  people  of  the  land 
were  left  that  so  fair  a  portion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  empire 
might  still  be  inhabited,  and  produce   the  ample   crops  of 
which  it  was  capable.    That  these  were  the  merciful  motives 
of  the  great  king  i-  evident  from  his  further  measures.     He 
gave  the  Jews   .-mother  king,  Mattaniah,  thenceforth  called 
Zedckiah,  and  belonging  to  the  fi.niu-r  royal  family.     But 
he,  too,  cither  by   hi-   own   ambition   or  instigated  by  his 
turbulent  people,  rebelled  again-t  the  Babylonian  monarch; 
and  that  king  now  was  determined  to  crush  a  city,  whose 
loyalty  it  was  impossible  to  trust.     After  two  years'  siege, 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  ;   the  king  and  the  men  of  war  who 
defended  it,  fled:  the  king  wa-  taken  prisoner,  and  together 
with  those  who  were  unable  to  flee  out  of  the  city,  carried 
captive  to  Babylon.     But  the  number  of  these  second  pri- 
soners of  war  must  not  be  set  at  too  high  a  figure.     The 
capture  of  prisoners  defeated  in  war  is  much  modified  by 
circumstances  such  as  always   arise  to  modify  great  evils. 
A  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  will  be  found  to 
.sutler  fVum  the   har-h   law.      Flight   will  save   many  :  ^the 
capacity  of  the  victors  to  secure  their  prisoners  will  certainly 
be  limited,  even  if  the  desire  to  enslave  continue  without 
limits,  and  the  very  worthlessness  of  some  will  cause  the 
captors  to  forego  their  prize.     A  victorious  army  cannot  be 
encumbered,  and  will  indeed  be  endangered  by  an  unlimited 
train   of  captives.      To  these  causes  may  be  ascribed  the 
small  numbers  "  ten  thousand  "  and  "  seven  thousand  "  of 
Hebrew  captives  compared  with  the  whole  population.   The 
highly  wrought  picture   of  this  great   overthrow  must  be 
qualified  by  the  bitter  feelings  which  actuated  that  won- 
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derful  people  when  they  were  carried  away,  and  by  the 
vigour  with  which  they  resumed  their  national  existence 
when  the  period  of  their  bitterness  was  past.  If,  indeed 
the  whole  Israelitish  people  had  been  removed  to  Babylon 
and  again  suffered  to  return,  the  event  would  have  been 
even  greater  in  magnitude  than  the  greatest  migrations 
which  history  has  recorded.  The  exode  from  Egypt  would 
have  been  repeated  on  a  still  more  gigantic  scale  :  the  great 
movements  of  the  Cimmerian  and  northern  nations  would 
no  longer  pass  for  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
migratory  powers  of  man ;  and  the  mighty  army  of  Xerxes, 
which  shook  the  world,  and  filled  Asia  and  Europe  with 
wonder,  would  have  been  paralleled  by  a  still  more  nume- 
rous host  issuing  from  the  same  plains  of  Babylonia,  not 
a  hundred  years  before,  and  moving  with  all  the  excite- 
ment of  renewed  life  and  buoyant  hopes,  to  reoccupy  the 
territories  of  their  forefathers,  arid  to  rebuild  what  had  been 
a  mighty  city.  But  the  real  fact  of  these  events  was  on  a 
much  less  extended  scale,  the  people  still  inhabited  the  land, 
and  still  cultivated  the  soil ;  and  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
King  of  Persia,  an  edict  went  forth  that  those  who  had  been 
brought  to  Babylon  seventy  years  before  should  now  return 
to  their  native  country.  In  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah  we  have  a  detailed  account  of  their  return  and  of  the 
number  of  those  who  went  back : 

The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore,  besides  their  servants  and  their 
maids,  of  whom  there  were  seven  thousand  three  hundred  thirty 
and  seven  :  and  there  were  among  them  two  hundred  singing  men 
and  singing  women.  EZRA,  ii,  64 — G5. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  num- 
bers :  the  purpose  which  they  were  meant  to  serve  would 
require  such  a  number  of  emigrants,  and  the  people  of  the 
land  who  were  left  would  help  speedily  to  make  up  a  fit 
population  for  the  city  which  was  to  be  built. 

But  the  people  of  the  land  were  of  two  kinds :  there 
were  the  people  of  Judah  and  the  people  of  Israel.  Of  the 
latter  class  some  had  been  placed  in  the  land  by  Esar- 
haddon,  and  though  they  had,  it  seems,  become  assimilated 
to  the  native  Israelites,  were  offensive  as  aliens  and  schis- 
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matics  to  those  who  now  came  from  Babylon  with  all  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  and  all  the  sanction  of  Baby- 
lonian religion  and  literature.  The  political  state  of  the 
country  was  soon  reconstituted,  but  the  royal  name  and 
government  were  gone.  The  seventy  years  had  truly  re- 
gained for  the  nation  the  sabbaths  which  they  had  pre- 
viously neglected.  The  laws  of  Moses  were  re-enacted  with 
such  additions  as  the  times  suggested,  and  that  government 
by  priests  was  established  which  lasted,  more  or  less  con- 
trolled by  temporal  leaders,  and,  more  or  less  checked  by 
foreign  invaders,  still  ex.'ivi.s.-d  such  sway  over  the  mind  of 
the  Jews  till  the  time  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

INFERENCES    TO    FACTS    OF   WHICH    NO   RECORDS   HAVE   BEEN 

PRESERVED. 

THE  course  of  events  which,  beginning  with  the  year  B.C.  721, 
when  Samaria  was  taken,  nnlr/i  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru>alfin  about  the  year  500, 
together  with  the  political  motive's  which  influenced  those 
events,  have  been  briefly  described  in  the  last  two  chapters. 
The  zeal  and  even  impetuosity,  with  which  the  Jews  hurried 
on  and  completed  the  re-estaMishmcnt  of  their  nation,  was 
likely  to  show  itself  in  investigating  the  history  of  their 
ancestors.  There  was  indeed  now  little  scope  for  the  arts  of 
war.  The  opposition  of  the  Sai.iaritans,  who  had  been  re- 
fused permission  to  join  in  the  work  of  restoration,  caused 
temporary  obstruction  and  inconvenience  to  the  builders, 
some  of  whom  were  obliged,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of 
Nehemiah,  (iv,  llj — 17),  to  work  in  relays,  whilst  others 
with  one  of  then-  hands  "wrought  in  the  work,  and  with 
the  other  hand  held  a  weapon."  This  opposition,  however, 
was  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  disturbance ;  no  foreign 
army  was  able  to  march  against  the  rising  nation.  The 
great  king  of  Persia,  combining  in  one  the  Assyrian,  the 
Median,  the  Babylonian,  and  other  smaller  communities, 
overshadowed  all  Asia,  and  deterred  the  various  states  from 
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interfering  with  the  decree  which  had  gone  forth  that  the 
Jewish  nation  should  be  reconstituted,  and  Jerusalem,  valu- 
able as  an  outwork  against  Egypt,  be  rebuilt.  Thus,  there 
being  no  possibility  of  an  attack  from  without,  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  turned  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  all  the 
records  of  their  past  history  would  naturally  be  sought  out 
and  brought  together.  The  books  which  still  remain  of 
their  literature,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
Old  Testament,  are  yet  remarkably  abundant  in  the  infor- 
mation which  they  furnish  on  the  subjects  of  which  they 
treat ;  and  they  refer  to  other  books  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  those  others  were  still  in  existence  when  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Canon  were  pub- 
lished. In  relating  the  acts  of  the  kings,  both  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  the  writer  breaks  off  as  if  from  a  superfluous  task, 
and  tells  us  that  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  that  king  and  all  that 
he  did,  "  Are  they  not' written  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  ?" 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  in  several  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  especially  the  latter  parts  of 
the  former,  we  find  a  reference  made  to  events  said  to  have 
happened  in  earlier  times,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in 
the  books  where  we  should  expect  them  to  be  mentioned. 
Every  one  of  these  Chronicles,  Acts,  and  other  writings,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  Bibles,  has  perished,  unless  a  book,  which 
bears  the  title  of  Enoch,  and  has  been  discovered  in  very 
recent  times,  may  be  regarded  as  the  same  which  is  quoted 
once  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Epistle  which  bears  the 
name  of  Jude. 

The  disappearance  of  so  many  works  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
literature  has  no  doubt  left  us  without  sufficient  information 
towards  thoroughly  understanding  many  parts  of  the  history 
of  the  nation ;  nor  have  we  any  right  to  question  such  ob- 
scure statements  which  occur  in  our  books,  seeing  that  the 
needful  explanation  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  those 
writings  which  have  been  lost.  Reference  has  been  already 
made  in  page  38  of  this  volume  to  several  of  those  lost 
treatises,  and  it  may  now  be  desirable  to  notice  a  few  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  where  allusion  is  made  to  facts  of  which 

O 

no  record  is  found,  but  which  possibly  were  related  in  some 
of  those  works  which  have  been  lost. 
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§  1.  The  Call  of  Abraham. 

The  first  instance  of  an  incomplete  narrative,  which  shall 
be  adduced,  relates  to  the  Call  of  Abraham.  It  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  Call  to  leave  the  native  land  of 
Chaldtea  and  to  go  into  Canaan  was  addressed  to  Abraham, 
and  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi,  8)  what 
here  follows : 

By  faitli  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
which  he  should  after  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed ;  and  he 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 

The  writer  of  this  Epistle,  who  is  thought  to  have  been 
no  other  than  the  Apostle  Paul,  derived  this  statement  no 
doubt  from  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  : 

Xow  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  (Jet  thecoutof  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land 
that  1  will  show  tln^,  tVv.  .  .  .  S.>  Al'i:mi  <1>  partrd,  as  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  him  ;  and  Lot  went  with  him  :  and  Abram  was 
seventy  and  live  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 

Bishop  Patrick  remarks  that  this  happened  before  Abra- 
ham came  to  Haran,  and  while  he  lived  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs. 
But  this  could  not  have  been  so ;  for  in  chapter  xi,  31,  we 
read  : 

And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of  Haran,  his 
son's  son,  and  Sarai  his  daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's  wife,  and 
they  went  forth  with  them  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldecs,  to  go  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  to  Haran,  and  dwelt  there. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  was  Abraham's  father  Terah,  and 
not  Abraham,  who  led  the  family  out  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees ;  and  that,  too,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Abraham  only  continued  the  migration 
which  his  father  had  begun.  The  account  of  this  trans- 
action is  noticed  in  the  book  of  Judith,  in  terms  that  seem 
to  show  that  there  were  once  more  full  accounts  which  are 
now  lost. 

This  people  are  descended  of  the  Chaldocans  :  and  they  sojourned 
heretofore  in  Mesopotamia,  because  they  would  not  follow  the  gods 
of  their  fathers,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Chaldesa.  For  they  left 
the  way  of  their  ancestors,  and  worshipped  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
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God  whom  they  knew  :  so  they  cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their 
gods,  and  they  fled  into  Mesopotamia,  and  sojourned  there  many 
days.  JUDITH,  v,  6 — 8. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  as  well  as  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  seem  to  have  had  a  more 
complete  account  than  now  remains  of  what  is  termed  the 
Call  of  Abraham,  and  the  translators  of  our  Authorized 
Version,  trusting  perhaps  too  much  to  one  part  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  explain  difficulties  in  another,  have  inserted  the 
little  word  'had'  in  the  first  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Genesis.  By  this  insertion  they  make  it  appear,  as  remarked 
by  Bishop  Patrick,  that  the  Call  of  Abraham  had  been  made 
whilst  still  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  This,  however,  is  con- 
trary to  the  other  passage  cited  from  Genesis,  unless,  which 
is  hardly  probable,  two  calls  were  made,  one  to  the  Father 
Terah  and  the  other  to  the  son,  whilst  still  a  youth  in  his 
father's  house. 

Our  translators  had  no  authority  for  rendering  the  Call 
of  Abraham  in  the  pluperfect  tense  :  every  other  version 
but  ours  has  it  simply  in  the  past  tense,  'And  God  said  unto 
Abraham ;'  the  Vulgate  translates  it  dixit,  and  the  Septua- 
gint  etTre ;  and  the  meaning  becomes  clear.  The  family  of 
Terah,  Abraham's  father,  quitted  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  for  the 
reason  given  in  the  Book  of  Judith,  and  the  only  call  made 
at  that  time  was  the  obligation  to  worship  the  '  God  of 
Heaven,'  and  not  to  join  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  idolatrous 
Chaldseans.  How  long  they  sojourned  at  Haran  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, half-way  between  Chaldsea  and  Canaan,  whither 
Terah  himself  had  intended  to  go,  we  are  not  informed :  but 
it  was  at  Haran  that  the  Call  was  made  to  Abraham,  and 
he,  in  obedience  to  God,  departed  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
which  was  promised  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  his  de- 
scendants. 

§  2.  Sedan. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  found  names 
which  occur  nowhere  else  in  that  volume  ;  these  are  gene- 
rally found  in  genealogies,  which  would  naturally  contain 
names  of  sons  and  relatives  who  play  no  part  in  the  history 
of  their  times,  and  in  such  cases  these  names  would  attract 
no  notice  from  the  reader.  But  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 
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(xii,  11),  we  meet  with  Bedan,  named  together  with  other 
famous  heroes,  as  having  himself  also  delivered  his  country- 
men from  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  which  oppressed 
them. 

And  the  Lord  sent  Jerubbaal,  and  Bedan,  and  Jephthah,  and 
Samuel,  and  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  your  enemies  on 
every  side,  and  ye  dwelled  safe. 

Bishop  Patrick  has  the  following  note  on  this  passage : 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  such  name  as  Bedan  mentioned 
in  the  book  of  Judges. 

Dr  Hales,  with  singular  boldness  of  criticism,  observes  on 
the  same  :  "  Perhaps  Barak  may  be  meant." 

This  supposition  might  pass,  if  it  were  certain  that  the 
book  of  Judges  contained  a  full  history  of  all  that  period  of 
the  Jewish  national  existence;  but,  as  it  certainly  is  a  very 
brief  history,  and  occasionally  changes  with  great  abrupt- 
ness from  one  subject  to  another,  it  is  probable  that  there 
once  were  other  writings,  which  perished  before  the  present 
book  of  Judges  was  compiled,  and  that  in  those  writings 
the  achievements  of  Bedan  would  be  found. 

§  3.  The  appointment  of  a  cf />/<'!,>  to  lead  the  Israelites 

back  to  Egypt. 

A  similar  mode  of  interpretation  may  be  applied  to  a 
passage  of  Nehemiah,  ix,  16,  as  compared  with  Numbers, 
xiv,  4. 

.NLHKMIAII,  ix,  10.  But  they  and  our  fathers  dealt  proudly,  and 
hardened  their  necks,  and  hearkened  not  to  thy  commandments, 
and  refused  to  <>bey.  ii'-ither  wre  mindful  of  thy  wonders  that 
thou  didst  among  them ;  but  hardened  their  necks,  and  in  their 
rebellion  appointed  a  captain  t<.>  return  to  their  bondage,  eVc. 

Tn  Numbers,  xiv,  4,  we  are  told : 

And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us 
return  into  Egypt. 

But  it  is  not  stated  that  the  people  actually  chose  a 
captain  to  lead  them  back  into  Egypt.  The  alternative  is 
evidently  this:  Nehemiah  either  quotes  erroneously  from 
the  book  of  Numbers,  or  he  had  a  more  full  account  of  the 
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matter  to  which  he  referred  than  has  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  he  found  in  that  history,  whatever  it  was,  that  the 
rebellious  Israelites  actually  appointed  a  captain  who  should 
lead  them  back  to  Egypt. 

§  4.     SprinMing  the  Bool-. 

Again;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix,  19,  we  read 
thus : 

For  when  Closes  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  lie  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with 
water,  and  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book 
and  all  the  people. 

The  writer  of  this  epistle  must  also  have  had  more 
sources  of  information  than  we  now  possess :  for  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  in  the  verse  before  us  does  not  exactly 
tally  with  any  of  the  various  verses  in  the  Levitical  Law, 
where  the  subject  is  related.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus  is  found  a  description  of  the  ceremony  by  which 
lepers  should  be  cleansed;  both  hyssop  and  scarlet  are  used 
in  the  rites  which  accompanied  the  cleansing,  but  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  book  as  used  in  that  ceremony,  nor  is 
there  any  other  passage  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  to  which  the 
writer,  whether  St  Paul  or  some  other,  might  have  referred 
as  an  authority  for  what  he  has  stated  about  sprinkling  the 
book  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

§  5.     The  Contest  between  Michael  and  the  Devil. 

Another  remarkable  instance,  bearing  upon  the  present 
argument,  is  the  account  which  St  Jude  gives  of  a  contest 
between  Michael  and  the  Devil : 

Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the  Devil  lie 
disputed  about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a 
railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee !  JUDE,  9. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  St  Jude  alludes  in  this  verse : 
nothing  is  said,  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  any  contest  be- 
tween the  Devil  and  the  archangel  Michael;  and  the 
remark,  which  is  quoted  from  Dr  Hales  in  a  commentary 
on  Deuteronomy,  xxxiv,  10,  rather  embarrasses  than  clears 
up  the  subject : 
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From  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Xew  Testament,  in  which 
Michael  the  archangel  is  said  to  have  contended  with  the  devil, 
about  the  body  of  Moses,  Jude  9,  we  may  collect,  that  he  was 
buried  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  near  the  scene  of  the  idolatry  of 
the  Israelites  ;  but  that  the  spot  was  purposely  concealed,  lest  his 
tomb  might  also  be  converted  into  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship 
among  the  Israelites,  like  the  brazen  serpent. 

It  is  dangerous  to  hazard  such  a  conjecture,  because  it 
leads  to  the  inference  that  a  man  admitted  to  such  intimate 
converse  with  God,  should,  after  death,  run  the  risk  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  Devil,  and  only  be  rescued  by 
the  interposition  of  an  archangel.  The  passage  of  St  Jude 
may  be  left  in  its  original  obscurity,  rather  than  that  we 
should  attempt  to  solve  it  by  compromising  the  power  and 
goodness  of  the  Almighty.  St  Jude  probably  had  other 
writings  to  refer  t<>,  which  recorded  the  contest  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  but  are  no\v  1 

<!.     Tlf  Maufaw  Jannes  and  Ja/ttibrea. 


In  St  Paul's  Second  Kpistle  to  Timothy,  (iii,  S.)  are  found 
the  names  of  two  of  the  magicians  who  competed  with 
Moses  in  magical  arts,  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  king  of 

Egypt. 

Xow,  as  .!,  nines  and  .lainbivs  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these  also 
resist  the  truth  ;  men  of  corrupt  minds,  ix-probate  concerning  tlio 
faith. 

These  names,  Jannes  and  Jambres,  occur  nowhere  in  the 
existing  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  were  probably  taken  out 
of  other  Jewish  writings.  They  are  meant  no  doubt  to  de- 
signate the  wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians,  who  imitated 
Moses  and  Aaron  when  they  changed  their  rods  into  s>  r- 
pents,  and  "  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments." 
(Kxod.  vii,  11.)  Fn>m  what  source  St  Paul  got  these 
names  is  uncertain.  Theodoret,  in  his  note  on  the  text, 
says  it  was  from  the  unwritten  teaching,  or  learning,  of  the 
Jews.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  got  them  from 
tradition.  At  all  events,  they  appear  to  have  been  known 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Eusebius  tells  us  in  his 
Prseparatio  Evangelica  (ix),  that  Jannes  and  Jambres,  or 
Mambres,  were  Egyptian  writers  who  practised  magic  and 
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opposed  Moses  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh.     Pliny  also,  in 
his  Thirtieth  Book,  chapter  3,  writes  thus  : 

There  is  also  another  school  of  magic  derived  from  the  Jews, 
Moses,  Jannes,  and  Lotapea,  but  many  thousand  years  later  than 
Zoroaster. 

If  Pliny  supposed  Moses  to  have  lived  many  thousand 
years  later  than  Zoroaster,  he  must  have  referred  the  Persian 
philosopher  to  very  remote  prehistoric  times,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  classical  writers,  who  have  so  briefly 
alluded  to  Jewish  history,  considered  the  origin  of  that 
people  to  belong  to  an  age  not  very  remote  from  their  own 
times. 

The  name  of  Lotapea,  whom  Pliny  connects  with  Moses, 
is  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  names  "  Jannes  "  and  "  Jambres,"  not  found  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  may  have  become  known  to  St  Paul 
through  the  medium  of  other  writings  in  which  many 
particulars  of  Jewish  history  were  recorded,  but  which  are 
now  no  longer  in  existence. 

§  7.     Moses  not  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

Several  circumstances  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Moses  are 
known  to  us  only  because  they  are  noticed  in  the  New 
Testament,  no  mention  being  made  of  them  in  the  old 
Jewish  Scriptures.  For  instance,  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  Pentateuch  for  the  remark  which  occurs  in  Hebrews, 
xi,  24 :  "  By  faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years, 
refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter."  And 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (vii,  22)  we  are  told  that  : 

Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  And,  when  he  was  full  forty  years 
old,  it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren  of  Israel,  &c. 

But  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  the  account  of  these  things  is 
much  shorter,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  age  of  Moses,  at  the 
time  referred  to. 

These  circumstances  make  it  probable  that  there  were 
other  original  records  in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  which  have 
since  perished. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  admitted  fact  that 
many  books, which  have  perished,are  quoted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  itself.  Such  are  the  books  of  Jasher,  Enoch,  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord,  and  many  others,  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made  in  this  work. 

A  perplexing  train  of  argument  opens  to  us  from  a  con- 
sideration of  these  facts.  If  the  books,  which  have  perished, 
were  of  value,  why  have  they  perished  ?  if  they  were  of  no 
value,  why  have  valuable  writers  like  St  Paul  quoted  them  ? 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  of  inferior  authority,  but  this 
point  has  not  been  proved.  If  the  existing  books  are 
genuine  relics  of  a  high  antiquity,  }'et  some  of  the  lost 
books  were  more  ancient  still.  The  same  Providence  which 
has  preserved  the  ones,  has  suffered  the  others  to  sink,  even 
though  those  which  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time 
are  imperfect  on  many  points  which  the  others  would  have 
supplied.  I  think  these  observations  coincide  with  the 
opinion  which  has  1-oen  advanced,  that  those  which  remain 
are  not  original  contemporary  records  but  have  been  copii-d 
from  nii'iv  ancient  snui< 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

GRAMMATICAL   SUBTLETIES  ARE  A   PROOF   OF    A    LATER    AGE. 

IT  is  a  favourite  theory  with  philosophers  of  every  school, 
and,  indeed,  is  admitted  by  almost  all  mankind,  that  nothing 
which  has  had  a  beginning  can  fail  at  some  time  or  other  to 
have  an  end.  The  comparatively  short  space  of  time  over 
which  History  extends,  shows  us  that  the  greatest  empires, 
as  well  as  the  smallest  tribes,  are  alike  due  to  decay — gra- 
dually or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be — and,  ultimately,  to 
extinction.  Nor  is  it  an  argument  against  this  view  that 
some  races  of  men,  as  some  departments  of  the  material 
world,  have  an  existence  prolonged  far  beyond  that  of  others, 
whose  nature  is  more  frail,  or  is  exposed  to  greater  wear  and 
tear.  In  this  particular,  at  all  events,  we  may  recognise  the 
struggle  between  species,  although  we  are  not  bound  to  infer 
that  the  first  origin  of  those  which  survive  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  similar  theory  of  development.  Every  ancient  nation 
of  which  we  have  records  has  passed  away  almost  totally 
from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the  traces  of  them,  and  the  ruins 
of  their  works  which  still  remain,  are  daily  becoming  fewer 
and  more  faintly  marked,  and  it  is  still  nearer  to  our  present 
purpose  to  remark  that  these  remains  in  every  branch  of 
art,  architecture,  numismatics,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
become  worse  and  worse  as  time  goes  on,  when  they  have 
once  begun  to  degenerate  from  the  excellence  to  which  they 
had  previously  attained.  In  this  particular  mind  seems  to 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  as  the  physical  universe,  for  it 
blooms  or  withers  according  to  the  favourable  or  adverse 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  ancient  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  have  observed  that,  when  those  countries  began  to 
give  signs  of  decay,  the  style  of  their  writers  also  began  to 
decline,  and  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decrepitude  and  bad 
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taste.  Certain  plays  oil  words,  with  grammatical  and  verbal 
subtleties,  were  then  introduced  into  Greek  and  Roman  ver- 
sification, adapted,  perhaps,  to  amuse  for  a  moment  even 
those  whose  minds  were  capable  of  deriving  pleasure  from 
more  noble  writings  ;  but  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged  as 
models  on  which  a  national  literature  should  be  formed. 
No  one  would  venture  to  compare  those  subtleties  of  words 
and  grammatical  fancies  which  have  prevailed  in  later  ages 
with  the  noble  simplicity  of  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  or  Pindar, 
and,  as  we  know  that  the  later  period  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature  produced  these  plays  on  words  and  other  poetical 
fancies,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  same  peculiarities 
occurring  in  the  Bible  owe  their  existence  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  latest  period  of  Jewish  literature. 
A  few  instances  of  the  bad  taste,  which  always  marks  a 
degenerate  age,  may  here  be  <>f  use  to  those  who  have  not 
time  to  read  the  Classics  for  themselves. 

About  the  year  ^oo  before  Christ,  lived  one  Simmias,  a 
native  of  Rhodes,  who  is  generally  considered  the  inventor 
of  the  style  of  versification  to  which  I  refer,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  before  liis  time,  and,  indeed,  could 
hardly  have  been  conceived  except  in  an  age  when  the 
public  ta-te  had  become  exceedingly  corrupt:  it  c-onsists  in 
arranging  verses  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  figures  Of  various 
objects.  Six  such  pot-ins  have  been  preserved,  forming  an 
axe,  a  pair  of  wings,  two  altar-,  an  eg^,  and  a  pan-pipe.  The 
last  of  these  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Theocritus,  but,  no 
doubt,  erroneously.  It  consisted  of  twenty  verses,  arranged 
in  ten  pairs,  each  pair  of  the  same  length,  but  shorter  than 
the  preceding  pair,  the  whole  representing  ten  pipes,  each 
shorter  than  the  other. 

The  Latin  poets  indulged  abundantly  in  conceits  of  this 
kind.  The  poet  Ausonius  was  not  free  from  the  infection. 
Among  his  Idyllia  is  a  poem  so  constructed  that  the  last 
word  of  every  line  is  the  first  word  of  the  following  line.  In 
our  own  country  Venerable  Bede  improved  upon  this 
thought,  and  wrote  an  elegy  in  such  a  manner  that  the  last 
half  of  each  verse  was  the  iirst  half  of  the  next  verse. 
Ausonius  also  wrote  poems  in  which  every  line  ended  with 
monosyllables,  denoting  the  members  of  the  body,  the  names 
of  Gods,  of  the  virtues,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  &c.  But 
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Ausonius  belonged  to  a  declining  age,  and  Bede,  although  he 

O  O          ^7      *  '  O 

was  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  our  nation, 
from  which  we  derive  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  our  ear- 
liest forefathers,  is  never  placed  on  a  level  in  the  list  of  poets 
with  Virgil,  Horace,  or  Juvenal.* 

These  facts  have  their  parallel  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 
Thus,  in  the  third  chapter  of  Zephaniah,  verse  viii,f  are 
found  all  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  together  with 
the  vowel  points,  and  almost  all  the  grammatical  marks  in- 
vented to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Some  may  suppose  that  this  curious  circumstance  could  not 
be  the  result  of  accident ;  and  that  the  fact  of  not  quite  all 
the  grammatical  marks  being  found  there  seems  to  imply 
that  those  which  do  not  occur  have  been  invented  since. 

There  are  several  other  instances  of  this  play  on  letters  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Its  grand  division  into  twenty-two 
books,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alpha- 
bet, is  the  most  striking,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the  119th 
Psalm  is  divided  into  twenty-two  parts,  designated  by  the 
names  of  the  letters,  cdeph,  beth,  gimel,  daleth,  &c.  It  is 
also  otherwise  peculiar.  Each  of  the  twenty-two  divisions 
contains  eight  verses,  and  in  these  eight  verses  occur  the 
same  eight  Hebrew  words  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-two 
divisions  of  which  the  psalm  consists. 

The  twenty-fifth  Psalm  contains  twenty-two  verses,  each 
of  \vhich  begins  with  a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet,  from 
aleph  to  tan. 

The  thirty-fourth  contains  twenty-two  verses,  besides  the 
title  A  Psalm  of  David,  &c.  Each  verse  begins  with  a  fresh 
letter ;  but  vau  is  omitted,  and  to  fill  up  the  number  the 
last  verse  begins  with  pe. 

Several  other  psalms  are  constructed  on  similar  principles. 
For  instance,  Ps.  xxxvii,  cxi,  cxii,  and  cxlv ;  but  in  Ps.  cxlv 

*  These  fancies  did  not  end  with  Ausonius  or  Venerable  Bede — they  have 
lasted  down  to  tbe  present  day  ;  and  even  the  stagnation  of  a  Papal  Court 
has  been  enlivened  by  their  quaint  wit.  The  Synod  of  Dort  produced 
nothing  of  an  ecclesiastical  stamp  to  create  much  interest  in  the  present 
day,  but  the  epigram  which  probably  most  often  brings  it  to  our  remem- 
brance, touches  upon  the  subject  of  this  chapter — 

l)ordrechti  sy nodus  nodus — chorus  integer  ceger. 

Conventus  ventus — sessio  siramen  amen! 
t  Sea  Lee's  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  page  31. 

20—2 
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one  letter  D  is  omitted ;  in  Ps.  xxxvii  v  is  repeated,  and  v 
is  omitted.  This  kind  of  composition  is  found  also  in 
Proverbs,  where  the  last  twenty-two  verses  of  the  thirty- 
first  chapter  are  also  alphabetic ;  but,  as  the  latter  part  of 
this  chapter  treats  of  a  totally  different  subject  from  the 
former  half,  they  probably  were  at  first  different  chapters 
altogether.  The  same  form  of  composition  is  found  still 
more  remarkably  in  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  where 
each  chapter  or  elegy  is  divided  into  twenty-two  periods,  to 
correspond,  as  in  the  Psalms,  with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  The  first  four  chapters,  moreover,  are  in  the  form 
of  acrostics.  In  the  first  three  chapters  each  verse  contains 
three  lines,  and  the  initial  letters  arc.  with  a  slight  variation, 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  In  the  fourth  chapter  each 
verse  consists  of  four  lines ;  in  the  third  the  alphabet  is  re- 
peated three  times,  but  in  tin-  fifth  none  of  these  peculiarities 
are  found. 

This  species  of  writing  occurs,  therefore,  in  four  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the  Prophecy  of 
Zephaniah,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  In  such  late 
poets  as  the  last  two,  who  arc  Mipposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  (300  before  Christ  (see  p.  23),  this  metrical 
conceit  i-  Less  remarkable  ;  but  in  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs, 
the  w<>rks  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  are  represented  as 
first-rate  poets — the  former  called  the  "  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel"-— we  cannot  believe  that  such  puerile  absurdities 
could  be  found.  It  will,  possibly,  be  replied,  that  some  of 
the  Psalms  were  not  written  by  David,  and  that  some  of 
the  Proverbs  were  not  written  by  Solomon  ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  the  twenty-fifth  and  thirty-fourth  Psalms,  in 
which  thf.sc  alphabetic  fancies  occur,  are  superscribed  "A 
Psalm  of  David."  \\Y-  must,  then,  infer,  either  that  the 
Psalms  in  question  were  not  written  by  David,  or  that  the 
reputation  of  David  as  a  poet  was  not  so  great  as  has  been 
represented.  But  the  consent  of  the  whole  Israelitish  nation 
has  awarded  to  David  the  same  honours  in  Israel  which 
Homer  enjoyed  among  the  Greeks,  Tasso  in  Italy,  Aid  helm 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Taliessin  in  Wales,  Ossian  in  Scot- 
land, and  many  other  bards,  in  different  countries,  whose 
songs  have  inspired  their  countrymen  to  deeds  of  valour  in 
the  field,  and  of  conviviality  at  the  banquet.  These  Psalms, 
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therefore,  were  not  composed  by  David,  but  rather  by  some 
imitator  in  a  later  age,  when  the  glories  of  past  times  had 
faded,  and  the  increased  facilities,  which  about  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  before  Christ  were  opened  by  the  more 
general  use  of  writing,  led  to  the  composition  of  many  pieces 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  afterwards — ignorantly 
or  otherwise — ascribed  to  the  great  masters  of  the  heroic 


ages. 


But  our  notice  of  this  subject  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  further  remark  on  the  examples  of  degenerate 
taste  which  have  here  been  pointed  out.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  single  chapter  of  Zephaniah,  in  which  all  the 
Hebrew  letters  and  vowel  points  occur,  possibly,  after  all, 
the  result  of  accident,  all  the  other  examples  are  found  in 
the  books  which  form  the  Hagiographa,  and  we  have  every 
reason  for  ascribing  these  writings  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Jewish  Commonwealth.  Thus  a  variety  of  reasons  concur 
to  support  our  argument  concerning  the  time  when  these 
writings  were  first  produced.  Such  pedantic  forms  imply  a 
degenerate  age,  and  all  the  external  evidence  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  tends  to  show  that  the 
books  in  which  these  forms  of  writing  occur  were  first 
published  in  that  very  age  in  which  such  pedantries  in  every 
country  have  abounded.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THAT  THE  ISRAELITES  SPOKE  EGYPTIAN  IN  EGYPT,  AND 
AFTERWARDS  ACQUIRED  THE  CANAANITISH  OR  HEBREW 
LANGUAGE  BY  A  LONG  RESIDENCE  IN  CANAAN. 

THE  inexperienced  zeal  of  theologians  has  sometimes  sought 
to    magnify   the   importance  of  the  Israelitish  nation   by 

*  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the  following  calculation  of  the  number  of 
books,  chapters,  verses,  words,  and  letters  found,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
2sew  Testaments  : — 

In  the  Old.  In  the  New. 

Books  39         ...  29 

Chapters        929  ...  260 

Verses  23,214        7,959 

Words  592,439         181,253 

Letters  ...    2,728,100  ...       838,380 

This  table,  including  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament,  is  probably  due 
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identifying  Hebrew  as  the  original  language  of  mankind. 
Such  an  opinion  needs  no  refutation  in  these  days,  and,  if 
there  were  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a  theory,  yet,  as  is 
justly  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  (\U'n-    AY.-M'/rA<x. 
"  That  anv  livino-  lan-nia^e  whatsoever  should  have  remained 

*  o 

in  the  same  state,  from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Moses,  is 
a  thing  in  itself  of  the  utmost  improbability."  Those  who 
have  advanced  the  contrary  opinion  have  argued  that  the 
Hebrew  is  a  sacred  language,  and,  consequently,  free  from 
those  causes  which  have  changed  and  corrupted  all  the  other 
lancaiacres  of  the  earth.  The  sacredness  of  character  is  sup- 

O  O  ' 

posed  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  selected  as  the  vehicle  of  communication  from  God  to 
man.  But  the  Bible  contains  much  more  than  the  laws  and 
institutions  commanded  by  God,  and  delivered  by  Moses  and 
the  Prophets  to  mankind;  and  the  language  in  which  the 
Bible  is  written  was  common  to  others  beside  the  Jews. 
The  inscriptions  discovered  in  modern  times' at  Carthage,  are 
in  the  language  of  ( 'anaan,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  Jews.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  no  inherent  sacn 'dness  in  that  tongue, 
even  though  our  oldest  sacred  books  are  written  in  it.  Like 
all  other  languages,  it  was  merely  a  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  human  ideas,  and  for  communicating  information  on 
all  subjects  to  the  human  intellect.  £xo  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  one  language  should  be  more  sacred  or  more 
incorruptible  than  another,  or  why  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage should  be  more  sacred  or  more  incorruptible  than  the 


to  some  modern  calculator  ;  but  I  believe  the  doctors  of  the  later  period  of 
the  Jewish  Commonwealth  kept  a  similar  account  of  the  Old  Tcstaimnt,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  its  text. 

*  Davies's  <'<lt'i<-  Researches,  p.  III.  It  has  been  suggested  from  time 
to  time  daring  the  last  hundred  v<;us  or  more,  that  the  Celtic  languages 
were  closely  connected  with  the  Jl.  bn  \\,  if  not  wholly  derived  as  dialeets 
from  that  tongue.  No  thorough  continuation  of  this  theory  has  1  e<  n 
furnished,  and  the  likeness  between  them  may  be  no  other  than  is  found  or 
imagined  to  exist  between  languages  spoken  in  different  countries  but  in 
the  same  age  of  the  world.  Whatever  similar  woids  or  expressions  may  be 
discovered  between  the  old  British  languages  and  Hebrew  were  probably 
due  to  the  trade  carried  on,  perhaps  for  centuries,  between  the  Celtic  nations 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe  and  the  1'lm  nidans,  who  certainly  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Jews,  as  their  remaining  inscriptions  found  in  Carthage 
and  in  Palestine  fully  testify. 
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most  modern.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  ancient  languages  should  be  more  liable  to  decay  than 
those  which  have  grown  up  in  modern  times.  It  is  a  patent 
fact  that  all  the  ancient  languages  that  were  spoken  before 
the  Christian  era  have  died  out,  and  been  replaced  by  new 
dialects  that  have  risen  upon  their  ruins.  The  language  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  has  had 
its  day,  and  for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years  has  been 
dead.  If  we  may  believe  those  writers  who  possess  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  language  underwent 
a  change  even  during  the  existence  of  the  nation  who 

O  "-> 

spoke  it. 

"Originally,"  says  Mar  Sutra,  "the  law  was  given  to  Israel  in 
Ibri  writing,  and  the  holy  (Hebrew)  language.  It  was  again  given 
to  them  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  in  the  Ashurith  writing  and  the 
Aramaic  language."  DEUTSCH'S  Remains,  p.  321. 

If  so,  the  present  Hebrew  being  the  law  which  was  given 
to  Ezra — for  it  is  the  only  law  that  remains — is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  there  was  one  earlier  still,  in  what  is 
called  the  Ibri  writing,  and  the  holy  (Hebrew)  language. 
We  may,  therefore,  examine  it  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
should  examine  any  other  ancient  or  modern  language,  and 
test  it  by  all  the  various  modes  which  criticism  can  supply. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  Hebrew  nation  (which 
comes  into  contact  with  Europeans  for  the  first  time  in  the 
age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  three  hundred  years 
before  Christ),  claim  for  their  sacred  books  an  antiquity  of 
twelve  hundred  years  precedent  to  that  date,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  inquire  how  far  the  mutability  of  all  human 
languages  is  consistent  with  such  claims. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  it  is  said 
that  the  Hebrews  derive  their  name  from  their  ancestor 
Heber,*  one  of  whose  descendants,  Abraham,  left  his  native 
country  Chaldsea,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now 

*  Heber  or  Eber  was  the  great-great-great-great-great-grandfather  of 
Abraham,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Surely  the  five  greats  which  mark  the  interval  of  kinsmanship 
between  him  and  Abraham,  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  exempt  him  from 
having  given  name  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  foreigners,  from  the  Hebrew  word 
which  means  over  or  beyond  the  river. 
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we  have  a  complete  demonstration  in  Genesis,  xxxi,  47, 
that  the  great  stock  of  the  family  of  Heber,  which  remained 
in  Mesopotamia,  spoke  the  Chaldaic  and  not  the  Hebrew 
dialect. 

Laban,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
fathers,  denominates  the  heap  of  witness,  certainly  in  his 
native  tongue,  Jegur  Sahadutha.  This  name  is  composed  of 
three  Chaldaic  words,  j<!/d\  a.  heap,  *<ili<i<l,u  witness,  and 
dutha,  an  appointment.  Had  Moses  literally  transcribed 
all  the  words  of  Laban,  he  could  not  have  furnished  us  with 
a  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  language  he  usi><l. 

Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  had  lived  there  from  his  infancy,  till  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  describes  the  same  heap 
in  a  language  liiir.-n-nt  from  that  of  his  relations.  He  calls 
it  Galecil,  u-ing  t\vo  Hebrew  terms,  one  of  which  implies  a 
heap  and  the  other  a  witness  or  testimony.  The  name  is 
synonymously  recorded  in  both  languages,*  and  therefore  in 
the  languages  which  Laban  and  Jacob  respectively  used. 
The  Hebrew  was  not  then  the  general  dialect  of  the  children 
of  Heber.  And  it  is  .Dually  clear  that  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  his  family.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  nineteenth  chapter, 
emphatically  calls  it  the  loii'/ndi/r,  of  Canaan  :  "  In  that  day 
shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speak  the  language  of 
Canaan,  and  swear  to  the  Lord  of  hosts;  one  shall  be  called 
The  city  of  destruction."  l>aiah,  xix,  is. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony,  we  have  the  names  of  men 
and  places  amongst  the  old  Canaanites,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, in  pure  Hebrew.  We  have  Phoenician  inscriptions,  the 
fragment  of  the  Punic  language  in  the  Psenulus  of  Plautus 
and  the  remains  of  that  language  in  the  island  of  Malta,  as 
undeniable  proofs,  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  which  preserved  it  with  little  variation  to 
a  late  age. 

This  language  could  by  no  means  have  been  communicated 
by  Abraham  to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  certain 
that  he  found  it,  and  very  probable  that  he  learnt  it  there. 
In  his  conversation  with  the  inhabitants,  he  must  have  used 

•  Bishop  Patrick  says,  "  The  one  is  a  Syriac,  the  other  a  Hebrew  name, 
both  having  the  same  signification."  Syriac  nnd  Chaldaic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  same  language. 
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their  lano-uao-e.     It  is  easy  and  natural  for  a  stranger  to 

O         O  J  ° 

acquire  the  language  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  settles, 
especially  if  it  differs  from  his  own  only  as  a  dialect.  But 
it  is  an  absolute  impossibirit}^  for  several  independent  king- 
doms suddenly  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  dialect  of 
a  single  sojourner:  and  the  language  of  the  old  Canaanites, 
and  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  at  least,  the  house  of  Jacob, 
was  the  same.* 

Thus  Laban,  who  had  always  lived  in  the  land  of  Chal- 
drea,  naturally  spoke  the  language  of  his  kindred  and  nation, 
whilst  Jacob,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
as  naturally  spoke  the  language  of  that  country.  It  is  a 
popular  error  to  suppose  that  Jacob  was  a  young  man  when 
he  fled  to  his  cousin  Laban,  that  he  might  escape  from  his 
brother  Esau.  He  was,  in  fact,  nearly  eighty  years  old,  as 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  dates  given  in  the  margins 
of  our  Bibles;  and  consequently  the  language  of  Canaan, 
i.e.  the  Hebrew  language,  would  be  familiar  to  his  ear.  His 
father  Isaac,  and  his  grandfather  Abraham,  had  been  settled 
nearly  two  hundred  years  in  the  land  which  their  posterity 
afterwards  occupied. 

Jacob,  after  parting  from  Laban,  would  naturally  resume 
the  use  of  his  paternal  language,  and  all  his  family  and  tribe- 
would  learn  it  also.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have  associated 
with  the  people  of  Canaan,  in  the  manner  described  in  the 

*  The  native  tongue  of  Abraham  must  have  been  that  which  was  spoken 
by  his  family,  in  Chaldtea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  former  name  of  this  very 
patriarch  seems  to  be  referable  to  the  Chaldaic  Rnmali,  to  be  dejected  or  cast 
down,  rather  than  to  the  Hebrew  Bam,  Exalted,  Lofty.  He  had  been  born 
in  the  declining  years  of  his  father.  His  lot  was  only  that  of  a  younger 
son.  His  own  wife  was  barren,  and  he  had  long  been  cast  dmm,  as  to  the 
hope  of  a  progeny.  He  consequently  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  his 
native  country  as  a  dry  branch.  No  separate  patrimony  had  been  assigned 
to  him.  His  residence  was  in  a  city  which  had  received  the  name  of  his 
brother  Haran.  This  must  have  been  an  afflicting  circumstance,  in  an  age 
when  the  sons  regularly  shared  the  paternal  estate,  and  became  the  heads 
of  families,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  little  cities  :  and  it  seems  to  have  weighed 
heavy  upon  Abraham's  heart.  "Lord  God,"  says  he,  "what  wilt  thou  give 
me,  seeing  I  go  childless  ! — Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed,  and  lo, 
one  born  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir."  He  had  hoped  to  become  the  father 
of  a  family  ;  but  from  that  hope  he  was  cast  down.  To  the  mortifying 
epithet  which  reminded  him  of  his  affliction,  his  new  Hebrew  name,  A 
father  of  Multitudes,  which,  was  conferred  upon  him  several  years  after  he 
had  been  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  must  have  presented  a  very  pleasing  con- 
trast. To  the  title  of  Exalted  father,  it  would  have  no  contrast  at  all.— C.  It. 
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Bible,  where  no  mention  is  made  of  an  interpreter  to  com- 
municate between  them.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that  his 
family  lost  the  use  of  the  Chaldaic,  for  Jacob  had  lived 
about  20  years  in  Chaldsea, 

"\Vhere  he  married  Chaldean  or  Aramaean  wives  and  here  his  child- 
ren were  born  and  partly  educated.  These  children  could  have 
heard  the  Hebrew  only  from  their  father's  mouth,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  lie  used  it  in  conversing  with  them.  Their  i/mfhcr  tongue 
was  the  Chaldaic,  the  same  which  was  spoken  in  the  family  of  their 
grandfather  Laban.  Jacob,  witli  his  household,  again  returned 
into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  the  young  men  married  wives  who 
spoke  the  Canaauitish  language.  So  that,  when  the  whole  family 
went  down  into  Egypt,  about  thirty-three  years  after  their  return 
tY"in  McM.potamia,  they  must  have  carried  with  them  both  the 
( 'haldaie  language  and  that  «f  '  'anaan. 

But,  as  the  latter  was  the  dialect  most  familiar  to  Jacob  himself, 
and  perhaps  the  only  dialect  of  the  younger  and  more  numerous 
branches,  it  prevailed  over  the  other.  —  Ciltii-  //• ,-.  <'/•<•//,'>•. 

If  i\\\^  argument  should  be  thought  to  rest  too  much  on 
probability,  having  nothing  to  support  it  but  tin-  diversily 
of  name,  which  Laban  and  Jacob  give  to  the  same  pillar, — 
confessedly  two  names  taken  from  different  languages  or 
dialects, — yet  we  now  come  to  an  ascertained  fact,  which 
leads  to  an  inference  of  much  importance  to  our  argument. 
AYhen  the  sons  of  Jacob  first  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy 
corn,  the  services  of  an  interpreter  were  required  to  enable 
them  to  transact  their  business.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  languages  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  dif- 
ferent, the  one  from  the  other.  But,  when  Jacob  went  to 
dwell  in  Egypt, his  tribe  consisted  of  sixty-six  persons  only  ; 
and  as  from  this  time  to  the  Exodus,  a  period  of  more  than 
200,  if  not  more  than  400  years,  they  continued  to  reside  in 
Ivjvpt,  it  becomes  almost  a  physical  certainty  that  they  lost 
the  use  of  their  native  tongue,  Hebrew,  and  adopted  that  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt. 

There  is  an  important  passage  in  the  book  of  Neherniah, 
which  shows  how  soon  a  language  is  lost  when  a  small 
number  of  persons  fix  themselves  for  permanent  residence 
in  a  strange  country. 

In  those  days  also  saw  I  Jews  that  had  married  wives  of  Ashdod, 
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of  Ammon,  and  of  Moab.  And  their  children  spake  half  in  the 
speech  of  Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews'  language,  but 
according  to  the  language  of  each  people.  XEHEMIAH,  xiii,  23,  24. 

Let  us  see  what  facts  may  be  brought  forward  from  the 
books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  in  support  of  the  assertion, 
above  made,  that  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  exchanged  their 
native  language  for  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  read  that,  when  the  Hebrews  arrived  in  Egypt,  they 
came  into  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  province  of  Egypt,  which 
travellers,  coming  from  Canaan  by  the  usual  route,  ordinarily 
arrive  at.  The  narrative  continues, 

And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  and  unto  his  father's  house, 
I  will  go  up,  and  show  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  My  brethren, 
and  iny  father's  house,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  conie 
unto  me  ;  and  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  their  trade  hath  been  to 
feed  cattle ;  aiicl  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 
and  all  that  they  have.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say  What  is  your  occupation  ? 
that  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from 
our  youth  up  even  until  now,  both  we  and  also  our  fathers  :  that 
ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  :  for  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  GENESIS,  xlvi,  31 — 34. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Joseph  prepares  Pharaoh  for 
the  reception  of  Jacob,  who  afterwards  has  an  interview 
with  the  king. 

And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a 
possession  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of  the  land,  in  the  land 
of  Eameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded.  GENESIS,  xlvii,  11. 

Again  we  read,  at  verse  27  of  the  same  chapter,  that 
"  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  country  of 
Goshen ;  and  they  had  possessions  therein,  and  grew  and 
multiplied  exceedingly." 

It  has  been  argued,  on  the  strength  of  this  separate  resi- 
dence of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  that  they  still  retained  the 
use  of  their  native  language.  This  theory  is  found  in  the 
Celtic  Researches,  page  100 ;  the  writer  of  which  rejected 
many  popular  errors,  and  would,  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
present  day,  have  rejected  the  view  which,  as  learnt  from 
others,  he  has  retained  in  the  following  passage  : 
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During  the  former  part  of  the  two  centuries  that  the  Israelites 
remained  in  Egypt,  they  were  appointed  a  residence  and  establish- 
ment, separate  from,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  In  this  time 
their  tribes  became  numerous.  They  expanded  from  a  family  into 
a  nation.  Their  language  obtained  the  stability  of  a  national 
language,  and  from  henceforth  they  preserved  it  with  considerable 
purity. 

But  the  author  who  writes  thus,  almost  retracts  in  the 
next  sentence  what  he  has  so  written. 

But  the  condition  to  which  they  were  at  last  reduced,  must 
have  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  preserve  it  abso- 
lutely immaculate.  Xe\v  habits  «['  lit'..-  and  ne\v  occupations  must 
have  introduced  nrw  id'-as,  and  demanded  new  terms,  and  those 
whieh  weiv  iiliv  idy  current  amongst  tin-  Egyptians  would,  in  gen- 
eral, be  employed  mi  such  occasions. 

If  it  can  bo  proved  that  s  >  simll  a  number  of  persons  as 
sixty-six,  all  of  one  family,  ever  y«'t  in  the  hi>tory  of  the 
world,  remained  more  than  401)  or  eveD  -"()  years  in  the 
mi'Ut  of  a  l;n •_;••.  oViix,-  and  highly  eivili/rd  people,  ;is  tin- 
Egyptians  then  wriv,  without  adopting  tin-  language  of  that 
country  in>tcad  of  tlieir  own;  tln-n  may  we  admit  that  the 
Hel'i,  w-  spoke,  at  tin-  Kxodr,  precisely  the  same  language 
which  they  carried  with  them  into  Egypt.  But  there  art- 
several  facts  which  militate  again>t  this  inference. 

We  have  seen  that,  of  the  family  of  Jacob,  some  were 
Canaanitish  Hebrews  by  birth,  others  Chaldaic  Hebrews, 
and  that  they  spoke  different  diali  cts.  Then-  was,  then,  a 
struggle  between  these  rival  dialects,  which  would  very 
much  smooth  the  way  for  the  extinction  of  both  by  the 
obvious  mode  of  adopting  a  third, -\\liich  would  be  of  greater 
use,  and  in  fact  essential  to  them,  in  the  country  where 
they  were  come  to  reside. 

But  even  befoie  Jacob  came  into  Kgypt,  this  change  of 
language  was  already  beginning.  For  in  Genesis,  xlviii,  5, 
we  read  tbat  Jacob  says  to  Joseph  his  son  : 

And    now   thy  Iv '•   BODS,  I'jl.iniin  and  MnnnF-sth,  which   were 
born   unto  thee  in  the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto   thce  into 
Egypt,  are  mine  ;  as  Eeuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine. 

"What  language,  it  may  be  asked,  were  these  children 
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taught  to  speak  ?     Their  mother  was  an  Egyptian  lady,  and 
we  read  of  their  birth  in  Genesis,  xli,  50. 

And  unto  Joseph  were  born  two  sons  BEFORE  THE  TEARS  OF 
F  AMI  SB  CAME,  which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  priest 
of  On  bare  unto  him. 

It  was  in  the  third  year  of  the  famine,  Genesis,  xlv,  6,  that 
Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt :  so  that  the  two  children 
were  at  least  three  or  four  years  old,  when  their  grandfather 
settled  there.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  spoke  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  had  no  sufficient  reason  for  learning 
the  Hebrew  tongue  at  all.  Their  father  was  well  acquainted 
with  Egyptian,  and  in  fact  used  it  continually  in  discharging 
his  duties  as  prime  minister  of  Pharaoh.  These  offices  he 
continued  to  discharge  until  his  death,  and  therefore,  he  was 
continually  in  the  habit  of  speaking  the  Egyptian  language, 
and  this,  by  a  natural  law  of  which  there  are  exemplifica- 
tions in  the  world  at  present,  became  the  language  of  his 
children  after  him.* 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Israelites  resided  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  separate  from  the  native  inhabitants.  It  must  first, 
however,  be  observed  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  land 
of  Goshen,  save  this  fact,  that  the  Israelites  were  placed  to 
dwell  in  it.  What,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  caused  it  to  be  selected,  we  can  only 
conjecture.  But  it  is  of  no  importance  to  our  present  in- 
quiry. For  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  were  not  alone  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  and  did  not  live  there  during  the  whole 
of  their  residence  in  Egypt.  Moses,  who  led  them  out  of 
Egypt,  was  eighty  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  and 
before  his  birth,  his  countrymen,  having  been  made  slaves, 
certainly  did  not  occupy  the  land  of  Goshen  all  to  themselves. 
The  circumstances  related  of  the  birth  of  Moses  show  plainly 

*  It  is  well-known  that  there  are  many  consuls,  ambassadors  and  others, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  whose  families  have  completely  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell.  The  English  chaplain  at  Brus- 
sels some  time  ago  had  a  large  family  of  children,  some  of  whom  could  not 
speak  English,  although  there  were  several  thousand  English  residents  in 
that  city.  There  was  also  in  France  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  with 
whom  I  used  to  converse,  and  who  occupied  a  high  post  in  the  office  of 
censorship  of  ecclesiastical  books  printed  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  \vho, 
though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  had  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  native  tongue 
in  consequence  of  his  long  residence  in  Paris. 
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that  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  were  in  a  state  of  bondage  under 
the  task-masters  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  probable  that  they  had 
been  in  this  state  many  years,  ever  since  the  death  of  Joseph  ; 
for  we  read  in  Exodus,  i,  8  :  "  That  there  arose  up  a  new 
king  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph." 

Joseph  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1G35  before  Christ, 
at  least  this  is  the  date  marked  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles. 
As  the  same  system  of  chronology  places  the  Exode  in  1401 
before  Christ,  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  remained  in 
Egypt  144  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  and  sixty  years 
before  the  birth  <»f  Moses.  During  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  this  time,  perhaps  all  of  it,  they  were  in  a  state  of  grind- 
ing slavery,  reduced  to  the  occupation  of  brick-making,  and 
other  hard  surviee,  as  we  read  in  Exodus,  i,  lo : 

And  the  Egyptians  made  tin-  diiMrcn  of  Israel  to  serve  -with 
ii:_r"ur:  and  they  made  their  lives  hitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar,  and  in  brick,  ami  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field: 
all  their  sen-ire,  wh'T*  in  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  Hebrews  abstained  from 
intermarrying  with  the  natives  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt;  for  we  read  in  Levitieus,  xxiv,  10: 

And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  WIIMM;  i  \IHI:R  WAS  AX 
EGYPTIAN,  went  out  among  the  chiMien  of  Israel  :  and  this  son 
of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man  of  Israel  strove  together  in 
the  camp. 

Is  it  possible  that  in  this  condition  the  Israelites  should 
have  retained  the  use  of  the  same  language,  which  their 
ancestor  Jacob  spoke  200  years  before  when  he  first  came 
into  Egypt,  but  which  even  Jacob's  own  children  did  not 
speak  as  their  mother  tongue,  because  his  wives  were  Chal- 
dean women,  and  nearly  all  his  children  were  by  birth 
Chaldeans  also  ? 

The  effects  which  slavery  will  produce  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  "West  Indies  and  America,  where  millions  of  negroes 
now  exist,  all  speaking  the  language  which  they  have  learnt 
since  their  captivity  began.  In  the  English  settlements 
some  of  these  speak  a  broken  English,  others  have  formed  a 
base  dialect,  which  an  Englishman  could  not  understand, 
and  so  different  from  the  language  of  the  blacks  in  other 
parts  of  the  settlement  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary, 
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or  advisable  to  translate  the  Bible  expressly  for  their  use. 
In  none  of  the  American  settlements  have  the  blacks  re- 
tained the  language  which  they  carried  with  them  from 
Africa,  except  a  few  words  and  names  which  here  and  there, 
in  consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances,  have  been  pre- 
served. 

And  vet,  be  it  remembered,  the  colonies  of  black  slaves  in 

ti 

America  have  been  yearly  augmented  by  fresh  importations 
from  Africa,  consisting,  in  some  years,  of  almost  as  many 
individuals  as  went  out  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  Exode. 
It  may  then  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  Israelites  lost  the 
use  of  their  original  language  during  the  space  of  more  than 
200 — if  not  400 — years  that  they  resided  in  Egypt. 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  into  the  early  history  of  Moses 
himself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  his  being 
placed  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  and  found  by  Pharaoh's 
daughter.  But  the  mode  in  which  he  was  brought  up  is 
deserving  of  notice.  The  mother  of  Moses  was,  by  a  device 
of  his  sister,  introduced  to  be  his  nurse. 

And  the  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
and  he  became  her  son.  And  she  called  his  name  Moses  :  and 
she  said,  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water.  Ex.  ii,  10. 

We  learn  from  a  Biblical  note  that  the  word  Moses  in  the 
Egyptian  language  signifies  one  saved  or  drawn  out  of  the 
water.  Mo  or  Mow  was  the  Egyptian  for  water.  Calmet, 
Bryant. 

Thus,  then,  the  young  child  Moses,  was  bred  up  in  the 
house  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  assumed  the  charge  of  his 
education,  gave  him  an  Egyptian*  name,  and  adopted  him 
for  her  son.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  moral,  nay,  a  physical  cer- 
tainty, that  he  learnt  Egyptian  as  his  mother  tongue  ?  Is 
it  likely  that  a  princess  would  have  bred  up  a  foundling  to 
speak  any  other  language  than  her  own  ?  Is  it  not  a  more 
obvious  explanation  of  these  difficulties  to  assert  that  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  spoke  at  this  time  the  same 
language — the  language  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the 

*  Dr.  Lee  says  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  Egyptian  or  Hebrew. 
' '  Moses  is  so  called  on  account  of  his  having  been  taken  out  of  the  water, 
as  the  text  shows,  whether  the  word  itself  be  Egyptian  or  Hebrew,  for  on 
this  subject  learned  men  differ. "  Heb,  Gram.  art.  178,  2,  3,  page  153. 
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land  of  Egypt,  where  the  one  people  acted  as  imperious 
masters,  the  other  were  treated  as  vile  and  ignominious 
slaves  ? 

When,  therefore,  the  Israelites,  escaping  from  this  tyranny, 
found  themselves  once  more  in  the  open  wilderness  of 
Arabia,  where  their  forefathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
roamed  as  independent  chiefs,  among  other  kindred  Arab 
tribes,  they  carried  with  them  the  dialect,  not  of  Canaan, 
but  of  Egypt.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the 
nature  of  their  service  in  Egypt,  there  were,  probably,  few 
men  of  literary  acquirements  among  them.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  admit  of  any  other  inference  :  they 
were  a  nation  of  slave-;,  and  their  slavery  had  been  peculiarly 
severe.  We  have  no  record  of  any  one,  in  the  whole  number 
of  the  Jewish  people,  better  than  a  slave,  with  the  exception 
of  M<>->'-  himself,  who  had  been  educated  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians  But  the  new  mode  of  life,  into  which 
they  were  thrown,  would  soon  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people.  They 
dwelt  no  longer  in  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  but  in  canvas 
tents,  which  could  easily  be  struck  and  tran-1'envd  to  another 
place.  Their  wealth  con-Uted  in  their  Mocks  and  herds,  and 
C-|M  daily  camels,  those  natives  <.f  the  desert,  which  thrive 
the  most  where  e\«  i\  <  tin  r  animal  we  uld  staive.  With  the 
altered  Inbits  of  the  nation,  their  language,  which  was  pro- 
bably limited  to  a  very  narrow  vocabulary — certainly  much 
narrower  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  from  which  it  was  in 
the  most  part  taken — must  have  immediately  begun  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  forty  years,  which  elapsed  before  they 
crossed  the  Jordan,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  much 
changed  from  what  it  was  when  they  went  forth  from 
Iv_rypt — changed,  I  mean,  not  in  general  principles,  but  by 
the  introduction  of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  objects 
which  surrounded  them  and  the  new  wants  which  they 
daily  felt. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Israelites,  during  their 
passage  through  Arabia,  were  entirely  secluded  from  the 
world,  or  held  no  intercourse  with  the  other  tribes,  who 
roamed  the  desert  like  themselves.  So  far  was  this  from 
being  the  case  that  Moses,  their  leader,  had  frequent  cause 
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to  censure  them  for  their  proneness  to  associate,  and  even  to 
form  matrimonial  alliances  with  other  tribes.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  which  allude  to 
the  intercourse  between  the  Israelites  and  other  tribes  in 
the  desert. 

EXODUS  xvii,  8.  Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with  Israel  in 
Kephidim.  And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men, 
and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek  :  to-morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hand.  So  Joshua  did  as 
Moses  had  said  to  him,  and  fought  with  Amalek,  &c. 

EXODUS  xviii,  1-5.  When  Jethro  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses' 
father-in-law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had  done  for  Moses,  and  for 
Israel  his  people,  and  that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt )  -  •  •  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  came  with  his  sons  and 
his  wife  unto  Moses  into  the  wilderness,  where  he  encamped  at  the 
mount  of  God. 

NUMBERS  xii,  1.  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses 
because  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  married :  for  he 
had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman. 

Thus  the  Israelites  were  by  no  means  lonely  sojourners  in 
the  wilderness.  Within  two  months  after  they  had  escaped 
as  fugitive  slaves  out  of  Egypt,  they  make  war  against  the 
Amalekites,  a  powerful  tribe,  who  appear  constantly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Israelites,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Saul  and 
David.  Moses  also  was  able,  notwithstanding  the  weight 
of  his  public  duties,  to  attend  to  many  domestic  matters. 
He  entertains  his  father-in-law  Jethro,  who  was  led  to  visit 
him  in  the  wilderness  by  the  fame  of  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  leading  his  countiymen  out  of  Egypt.  But  we  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  about  the  same  time  that  he  enter- 
tained Jethro,*  the  father  of  his  wife  Zipporah,  he  should 
have  added  to  his  domestic  cares  the  charge  of  another  wife, 
the  Ethiopian  woman,  and  may  admit  as  reasonable  the  un- 
pleasantness which  this  act  may  have  caused  to  his  brother 
Aaron,  and  Miriam  his  sister.  But  the  narrative  cannot  be 
thus  summarily  dismissed.  Who  was  this  Ethiopian  woman, 
whose  marriage  with  Moses  produced  a  schism  in  the  family, 
and  caused  Miriam  to  become  a  leper  ? 

*  See  Numbers  x,  29,  where  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  called  Raguel ; 
and  the  remarks  made  on  it  in  page  140  of  this  work. 
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The  country,  to  which  this  wife  of  Moses  belonged,  here 
called  Ethiopia,  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  Gush,  which  may 
be  interpreted  in  a  very  wide  sense.  Ethiopia  also,  in  Grecian 
history,  designated  not  only  the  modern  Ethiopia,  but  parts 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  perhaps  other  neighbouring  countries. 
It  might  then  be  said  that  the  Ethiopian  woman  here  men- 
tioned was  the  same  person  elsewhere  described  as  Jethro's 
daughter,  but  the  manner  in  which  her  name  is  here  intro- 
duced, is  perfectly  incompatible  with  her  having  been  already 
described,  and  that  so  fully,  in  Exodus  ii,  as  the  daughter  to 
the  priest  of  Midian,  and  married  to  Moses,  possibly  several 
years  before  the  strife  which  Miriam  and  Aaron  now  stirred 
up  on  this  account.  This  leads  to  the  following  conclusion  : 
fit  her  that  the  two  accounts  of  the  wife  of  Moses  were 
written  by  two  distinct  authors,  or  that  the  Ethiopian  woman 
whom  Moses  married,  was  not  the  same  as  the  daughter  of 
Jethro,  priest  of  Midian.  In  the  former  case,  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  as  it  now  is,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  work 
of  Moses;  in  the  latter  case,  thr  mixture  of  the  Israelites  with 
other  tribo  would  appear  to  have  begun  very  early  after 
the  Exodus,  and  to  have  been  earned  to  a  very  great  extreme. 

In  pursuing  thr  -uinmary  of  events  which  seem  to  bear 
upon  our  present  sul.jei.-t,  \ve  notice  the  following  facts. 
Moses  semi-  messengers  from  Kadrsh  to  the  king  of  Edom, 
for  leave  to  pass  through  his  territories,  but  that  king  re- 
fused the  permission,  and  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
force  a  passage.  Numbers  xx,  14;  xxi,  35. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  read  that  the  Israelites  are  defeated 
by  Arad,  king  of  the  Ganaanites.  But  in  the  next  war  which 
they  waged  they  were  more  successful.  The  king  of  Sihon, 
having  refused  to  allow  them  a  free  passage  through  his 
territories,  was  defeated;  and  the  result  of  this  battle  is  re- 
markable, for  it  shows  that  they  already  began  to  occupy 
the  land,  and  to  abandon  the  wandering  habits  which  they 
had  practised  forty  years  previously  in  the  wilderness. 

Israel  smote  him  "with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his 

land  from  Aruon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Animon ; 
for  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong.  And  Israel 
took  all  these  cities  :  and  Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the  villages  thereof.  .  .  .  Thus 
Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites. 
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And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  villages 
thereof  and  drove  out  the  Amorites  that  were  there.  And  they 
turned  and  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan  •  and  Og  the  king  of 
Bashan  went  out  against  them,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  the  battle 
at  Edrei.  ...  So  they  smote  him  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people 
until  there  was  none  left  him  alive  :  and  they  possessed  his  land. 

We  have  next  in  Numbers,  from  chapter  xxii  to  xxv,  the 
narrative  of  Balak  and  Balaam :  but  though  the  Moabites, 
whose  king  was  Balak,  seem  disposed  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Midianites  against  the  Hebrews,  yet  nothing  of  a 
hostile  nature  immediately  ensues ;  for  we  read  in  chapter 
xxv,  1 — 3: 

And  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit 
whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the 
people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods  :  and  the  people  did  eat,  and 
bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal- 
peor  :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel. 

Then  we  read  of  Zimri,  the  Simeonite,  who  was  slain  with 
Cozbi,  the  Midianitish  woman.  When  these  excesses  were 
checked,  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  men  from  each  tribe 
defeated  the  Midianites;  and  all  the  adult  male  captives 
were  put  to  death ;  but  they  spared  the  females  and  children, 
for  which  Moses  afterwards  censured  them,  and  gave  this 
severe  command : 

Now,  therefore,  kill  every  male  among  the  little  ones,  and  kill 
every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by  lying  with  him.  But  all 
the  women  children,  that  ha\e  not  known  a  man  by  lying  with 
him,  keep  alive  for  yourselves.  NUMB,  xxxi,  17 — 18. 

The  reason  for  sparing  alive  all  the  women  who  were  vir- 
gins is,  that  slavery  and  concubinage  were  the  lot  of  those 
young  females,  whose  lives,  with  that  very  object,  the  fury 
of  the  war  had  spared. 

By  this  summary,  then,  we  see  that  the  conquest  of  their 
destined  country  was  gradually  effected  by  the  Israelites. 
Before  the  death  of  Moses  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bashan,  Sihon,  and  portions  of  the  Moabitish 
territories.  These  were  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  were  at  once 
occupied  by  them  before  the  death  of  Moses.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  detail  all  the  events  which  followed.  The  death  of 
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Closes  is  generally  placed  in  the  year  before  Christ  1451,  and 
in  that  year,  or  the  following,  Joshua  led  the  Israelites  over 
the  river  Jordan.  The  conquest  of  the  land  occupied,  it  is 
said,  twenty-nine  years;  but  this  is  one  of  those  conven- 
tional dates  which  are  adopted  for  the  sake  of  forming  a 
system  of  chronology.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  Land  was  complete ;  for  the  various 
nations  which  possessed  it  were  alternately  defeated  and 
victorious,  whilst  the  Israelites  were,  in  consequence  of  these 
vicissitudes,  sometimes  tributary  to  their  enemies,  sometimes 
in  the  receipt  of  tribute  from  them.  These  alternations  of 
fortune  arose  from  their  neglect  of  the  command  of  Moses,  to 
destroy  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  to  leave  none 
alive.  But  this  command  was  too  hard  for  human  nature  to 
obey.  The  most  ruthle-^  I'M  ml  of  savages  that  ever  perpe- 
trated the  mo.st  terrible-  deeds  of  blood,  would  have  been 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  such  a  sentence.  For  it  was  the 
avowed  intention  of  the  Israelitish  people  to  occupy,  not  to 
ravage,  the  land  of  Can:i:in  ;  and,  if  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  had  been  dr-.tr»yed  without  mercy,  the  whole  of  it 
would  have  returned  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  become  a  dense 
wilderness.  Hence  we  read  in  the  lirst  chapter  of  Judges 
the  following  narrati\< . 

Verse  21.  And  thr  children  of  Benjamin  did  not  drive  out 
the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell 
with  the  children  of  Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 

Verse  27.  Neither  did  Manafiseh  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  nor  Taanach  and  her  towns,  nor  the 
inhabitants  of  Dor  and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Ibleani 
and  her  towns,  nor  the  inhabitants  of  Megiddo  and  her  towns  :  but 
the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 

Verse  29.  Neither  did  Ephraim  drive  out  the  Canaanites  that 
dwelt  in  Gezer  ;  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  Gezer  among  them. 

Verse  30.  Neither  did  Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Kitron. 

Verse  31.    Neither  did'Asher  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Accho. 

Verse  33.  Neither  did  Naphtali  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
Beth-ahemesh. 

We  repeatedly  meet  with  the  descendants  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  throughout  all  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Some 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as 
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Uriah  the  Hittite,  belonged  to  these  native  races ;  and  in  I 
Kings  ix,  20 — 21,  they  are  described  as  being  very  numer- 
ous : 

And  all  the  people  that  were  left  of  the  Amorites,  Hittites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  which  were  not  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  their  children  that  were  left  after  them  in  the  land,  whom 
the  children  of  Israel  also  were  not  ahle  utterly  to  destroy,  upon 
those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of  bond-service  unto  this  day. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  Israelitish  host, 
however  numerous  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  were  yet 
not  as  numerous  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  put  toge- 
ther. Even  after  they  had  destroyed  so  many  thousands  of 
the  natives,  the  remainder  probably  still  surpassed  them  in 
number.  The  Norman  Conquest  of  England  is  in  many 
respects  analogous  to  the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by 
the  Israelites.  The  enmity  between  the  English  and  Nor- 
mans was  intense,  and  years  passed  away  before  their  ani- 
mosities were  allayed.  Yet  the  Normans  were  remarkably 
few  when  compared  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  England;  and 
their  occupation  of  the  country  was  as  complete  as  that  of 
Palestine  by  the  Israelites.  We  do  not  find  that  the  Nor- 
mans exterminated,  or  even  tried  to  exterminate,  the  English. 
On  the  contrary,  the  English  have  so  completely  overgrown 
and  amalgamated  the  foreign  race,  that  no  difference  is  now 
observable  between  the  two  nations.  Their  language,  also, 
is  the  same,  and,  what  bears  more  closely  upon  our  argument, 
the  present  language  of  England  is  different  from  the  Norman- 
French  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  on  the  other, 
which  were  spoken  by  the  contending  parties  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  argued,  the  language  which 
the  Israelites  brought  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  must  have 
come  into  collision,  when  they  entered  Canaan,  with  that 
which  was  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  The 
natural  result  is  evident.  A  gradual  union  of  the  two  would 
be  effected,  which  in  process  of  time  would  produce  a  third, 
different,  but  yet  not  totally  different,  from  both.  This  has 
always  happened  in  every  country  where  two  hostile  races 
of  people  have  sunk  down  into  a  quiet  and  peaceful  popula- 
tion. 
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From  the  date,  then,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  B.C. 
14ol,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  to  the  time  when 
they  were  carried   captive  to   Babylon,  about  600  before 
Christ,  nearly  nine  hundred  years  elapsed.    This  is  a  hundred 
years  more  than  have  passed  since  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  present  time.     Was,  then,  the  language  of  Joshua  and 
his  invading  host  the  same  as  that  afterwards  spoken  b}T 
Hezekiah  and  the  other  kings  who  reigned  in  Israel  just 
before  the  Babylonian  Captivity  ?     The  question  may  be 
solved  by  reference  to  our  own  country.     During  the  800 
years  that  have  passed  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Eng- 
lish language  lias  changed  so  much  that  a  book,  written  in 
English  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  would  be  now  unintel- 
li^ible  to  a  common  reader.     Indeed,  many  such  books  have 
been  preserved,  and  they  are  unintelligible  to  all  but  scholars. 
Yet  England  has  received  no  importation  of  foreigners  since 
the  Conquest — not  even  an  invading  army  has  ever  remained 
a  day  amongst  us — and  the  nations,  Norman    and  Saxon, 
be^an  from  the  first  to  amalgamate.     But  in  the  ease,  of  the 

O  o 

Holy  Land  all  is  different.     The  country  was  continually 

exposed  to  the  ravages  of  foreign  armies,  and  a  hundred 
years  before  the  last  exportation  of  the  Israelites  to  Babylon, 
colonies  of  Assyrians,  and  a  rabble  of  every  description, 
lie-nn  to  occupy  the  lands  from  which  the  Israelitish  masters 
had  been  displaced.  Again,  in  the  year  B.C.  oGO,  when  the 
Israelitish  captives  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  were  all 
dead,  leaving  behind  them  the  children  which,  by  a  law  of 
Nature,  are  born  even  to  captives  and  to  slaves — when  these 
children  having  reached  the  age  of  manhood  were  allowed 
after  years  of  slavery  to  return  to  Palestine,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
pnsed  that  their  language  was  .still  the  .same,  after  the  vicissi- 
tudes through  which  it  had  passed  ? 

I  shall  pursue  the  argument  no  further,  but  briefly  reca- 
pitulate the  facts  to  which  it  has  led  us. 

1.  The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  they  dwelt,  what- 
ever that  language  may  have  been. 

2.  Jacob,   by   his  lesidence  in    Mesopotamia,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Chaldaic  dialect,  which  was  the  principal 
language  of  all  his  family,  who  were  born  and  educated  in 
Mesopotamia. 
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3.  Jacob's  descendants  in  Egypt  lost  their  native  tongue, 
and  acquired  that  of  the  Egyptians. 

4.  The  Israelites  again  underwent  a  change  or  modifica- 
tion of  their  language  by  admixture  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan. 

5.  The  lapse  of  900  years,  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
to  the  return  from  captivity  m  536  B.C.,  effected  another 
change  of  dialect  so  decided,  that  two  persons,  living,  one  at 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  this  period,  could  not 
have  understood  one  another. 

6.  In  conclusion,  and   as  the  consequence  of  the  former 
five  propositions,  it  follows  that  Moses  must  have  written 
whatever  he  wrote,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  or  that  what 
he  wrote  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  those  for  whose 
use  he  wrote.     So  that  either  the  Pentateuch,  which  we  now 
have,  is  not  the  original  work  of  Moses,  or  it  is  written  in 
the  Egyptian  language — a  theory  which  no  writer  has  yet 
ventured  to  affirm. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THAT  THE  CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  WAS  THE  RESULT  OF  A  LATE 
GRADUAL  CHANGE,  AND  FINALLY  OF  THE  ROMAN  CONQUEST 
OF  JUDEA,  AND  NOT  OF  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY. 

THE  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  has  already  been  remarked  in 
the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  are  written  mostly  in  the 
Hebrew,  but  partly  in  a  different  language,  called  Chaldee ; 
and  I  propose  now  to  examine  this  point  a  little  more 
minutely.  To  determine  the  nature  of  this  second  language, 
called  Chaldee,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  argument, 
because  it  is  affirmed,  but  without  any  evidence  of  fact  to 
support  the  affirmation,  that  the  Chaldee  was,  from  the  time 
of  Ezra  to  that  of  Christ,  the  common  language  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  forgotten  the  old  Hebrew  language  during  the 
Babylonish  Captivity.* 

*  "  The  language,"  says  Dr  Farrar  in  his  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  i,  p.  90, 
"  which  our  Lord  commonly  spoke,  was  Aramaean,  and  at  that  period 
Hebrew  was  completely  a  dead  language,  known  only  to  the  more  educated, 
and  only  to  be  acquired  by  labour ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  Jesus  was  acquainted 
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Tn  the  first  place  it  must  be  observed  that  the  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  written  in  this  Chaldee  dialect  consist  of 
only  283  verses  altogether. 

These  are:  Jeremiah,  x,  11;  Daniel,  ii, 4, tovii,  28  ;  Ezra, 
iv,  8,  to  vii,  27. 

A  serious  difficulty  here  immediately  presents  itself.  Ezra 
and  others  after  the  Captivity  still  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  not 
in  Chaldee ;  aud  save  the  verses  above  named,  all  the  rest  is 
in  pure  Hebrew.  But,  if  the  Israelites  during  the  Babylon- 
ish Captivity  had  forgotten  the  old  Hebrew  language,  why 
did  not  Ezra,  who  wrote  nearly  100  years  after  the  Jews 
had  returned  from  Babylon,  write  nil  his  books  in  the  old 
Chaldee  language,  which  the  people,  according  to  this  theory, 

could  have  under.-t 1,  ratlin-  than  in  the  old  Hebrew,  which 

they  had  forgotten  ?  Again,  if  Ezra  wrote  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles; or,  if  they  wnv  written  after  his  time,  \vliy  were 
they  also  not  written  in  Chaldee?  As  regards  I>aniel  and 
Jeremiah,  it  may  be  said  that,  being  among  those  who  were 
carried  captive-,  to  Babylon,  they  had  not  forgotten  the 
Hebrew,  in  whirh  language  they  accordingly  wrote  their 
books,  if  indeed  they  did  write  them.  But  this  solution 
proves  too  much,  for  the  Babylonish  Captivity  was  not 
effected  at  once :  it  took  place  at  different  times,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  chronological  table  given  in  page  50,  and  those 
who  were  carried  captive  the  last  time,  r,.r.  ">.SS,  may — at 
least  some  of  them — have  been  alive  when  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return.  But  1 1 1  i  -  \  mint  would  almost 
require  a  separate  treatise.  Let  us  reeur  at  present  to  the 
consideration  of  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Ezra,  who  pro- 

with  it,  for  some  of  his  Scriptural  quotations  directly  refer  to  the  Hebrew 
Original." 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  Dr.  Farrar  as  a  writer  and 
biographer;  but  as  regards  critical  difficulties  he  must  not  be  taken  as  an 
authority.  It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  Aramwan  and  Syro- 
(.'haltUean  languages  as  having  replaced  the  Hebrew  in  Palestine  :  but  we 
have  no  remains  of  those  languages  and  cannot  correctly  judge  of  them. 
The  Hebrew  itself  is  an  Aramaean  language,  and  there  were  probably  as 
many  separate  dialects  as  there  were  tribes  in  Syria  aud  Palestine,  as  there 
were  no  doubt  in  the  British  Isles  in  the  earliest  times.  Even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  there  are  two  principal  branches  of  the  Welsh  language,  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern,  and  these  again  both  diverge  into  numerous  sub- 
ordinate dialects.  In  the  same  way  almost  every  county  in  England  has 
its  peculiar  words  and  t<  unds,  and  thote  persons  M ho  live  at  the  farther 
extremities  of  the  island,  can  hardly  understand  one  another. 
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fessedly  wrote  books  for  popular  use,  is  said  to  have  employed 
a  language  which  the  people,  for  whom  he  wrote  them,  had 
entirely  forgotten.  And  not  only  Ezra,  but  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi,  all  of  whom  wrote  after  the  Captivity, 
are  supposed  to  have  used  a  language  which  their  country- 
men no  longer  undei^stood.  This  circumstance  did  not  fail 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  Dean  Prideaux,  and  he  has,  in  his 
learned  "  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament," taken  notice  of  the  fact,  but  not  of  its  inconsistency. 
Following  the  received  opinion,  and  not  appearing  to  think 
that  it  was  a  difficult}',  he  has  given  the  following  account  of 
the  matter : 

The  common  people,  by  having  so  long  conversed  with  the  Babylo- 
nians, learned  their  language,  and  forgot  their  own.     It  happened 
indeed  otherwise  to  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt.     For,  although 
they  lived  there  above  three  times  as  long  as  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity lasted,  yet  they  still  preserved  the  Hebrew  language  among 
them,  and  brought   it  back  entire  with  them  into  Canaan.     The 
reason  of  this  was,  in  Egypt  they  all  lived  together  in  the  land  of 
Goshen :  but  on  their  being  carried  captive  by  the  Babylonians, 
they  were  dispersed  all  over  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  and  being  there 
intermixed  with  the  people  of  the  land,  had  their  converse  witb 
them,  and  therefore  were  forced  to  learn  their  language ;  and  this 
soon  induced  a  disuse  of  their  own  among  them  •  by  which  means 
it  came  to  pass,  that  after  their  return,  the  common  people,  especially 
those  of  them  who  had  been  bred  up  in  that  captivity,  understood 
not  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  their  posterity 
after  them.     And,  therefore,  when  Ezra  read  the  law  to  the  people, 
he  had  several  persons  standing  by  him,  well  skilled  in  both  the 
Chaldee  and  Hebrew  languages,  who  interpreted  to  the  people  in 
Chaldee  what  he  first  read  to  them  in  Hebrew. 

The  whole  of  this  author's  dissertation  on  the  subject  now 
before  us  is  well  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  but  suffi- 
cient has  been  quoted  for  the  present  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  explanation  which  the  author  means  to  give  of  the  re- 
markable fact  before  us.  This  explanation  would,  no  doubt, 
be  admissible,  if  Ezra  had  confined  himself  to  reading  the 
Scriptures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but,  as  he  wrote  a 
large  quantity  of  new  Scriptures  and  revised  the  old  ones, 
adding,  as  is  said,  many  explanatory  interpretations  of  his 
own,  it  seems  preposterous  that  he  should  adopt  the  lan- 
guage which  had  been  forgotten,  and  reject  that  in  which 
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alone  the  people  could  understand  him,  a  plan  no  less  trouble- 
some to  himself — for  he  also  had  never  spoken  the  Hebrew — 
than  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

But  we  are  told  that,  notwithstanding  this  inconsistency, 
it  is  a  fact  that  Ezra  did,  out  of  reverence,  perhaps,  to  the 
old  Law,  adopt  the  Hebrew  language  for  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  that  the  interpretations  of  the  whole  book  of  the 
Law,  which  he  caused  to  be  read  along  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  in  order  that  the  people  might  understand  him,  are 
those  very  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  are  still 
in  existence,  and  have  often  been  published  in  the  Polyglott 
and  other  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

This  then  is  the  case  of  those  who  argue  that  the  Jews 
spoke  the  Chaldee  langu,n;v  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
It  remains  to  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  on  evidence 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  Jr\vs  as  a  nation  did  not 
forget  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  consequence  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  but  continued  to  speak  it  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  that  the 
Hebrew,  such  as  we  now  have  it,  was  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  not  1  «/<>,•>  but  "//» /•  the  return  of  that  people 
from  Babylon.  It  is  not  however  denied  that  it  was  also 
very  similar  to  the  language  spoken  before  the  Captivity, 
but  less  and  less  similar  the  m-aivr  we  approach  to  the  time 
of  Mo-es  and  the  Exodus.  In  short,  the  language  of  the 
Israelites,  like  that  of  every  people  upon  earth,  was  a  flowing 
and  chan<nnf  stream  of  words  and  thoughts,  tratherin"  from 

O         O  O  '    O  O 

all  sides  as  it  went,  until  the  Egyptian  which  they  spoke  in 
Egypt  became,  a  thousand  years  after,  the  Hebrew  ;  the  last 
form  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  Jews  before  the  Romans 
subverted  their  commonwealth  never  to  be  restored. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
by  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
who  lived  between  GOG  and  45G,  during  or  after  the  Captivity, 
in  a  continuous  and  contemporary  series,  shows,  if  these 
books  were  written  by  the  supposed  authors,  and  at  the 
periods  of  time  here  assigned  to  them,  that  the  Hebrew  was 
then  a  living  tongue,  and  the  purity  of  style  in  their  writings 
is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  or 
Samuel. 
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2.  The  introduction  of  283  verses  in  the  Chaldee  dialect 
rnay  be  otherwise  explained.  The  single  verse  in  Jeremiah, 
x,  11,  is  as  follows  : 

Thus 'shall  ye  say  unto  them,  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and 
from  under  these  heavens . 

This  verse  is  in  what  is  called  the  Chaldee  language.  I 
imagine  it  is  a  quotation  from  some  book  in  that  language, 
and  that  Jeremiah  quoted  the  original  words  as  more  forcible 
than  a  Hebrew  translation  of  them  would  be.  Dr  W.  Lowth's 
commentary  on  this  verse  is  as  follows  : 

This  verse  is  written  in  Chaldee,  as  if  the  prophet  designed  to 
put  these  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  Jews,  wherewith  they  might 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  own  faith  in  the  true  God, 
and  be  able  to  answer  the  heathens  that  would  entice  them  to 
idolatry. 

The  Chaldee  verses  in  Daniel  and  Ezra  may  be  also  satis- 
factorily explained.  Let  us  turn  to  the  first  of  these  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Daniel,  which  begins  thus  : 

And  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar dreamed  dreams,  wherewith  his  spirit  was  troubled,  and 
his  sleep  brake  from  him.  Then  the  king  commanded  to  call  the 
magicians,  and  the  astrologers,  and  the  sorcerers,  and  the  Chaldeans, 
for  to  show  the  king  his  dreams.  So  they  came  and  stood  before 
the  king,  and  the  king  said  unto  them,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  my  spirit  was  troubled  to  know  the  dream. 

Verse  4  begins : 

Then  spake  the  Chaldeans  to  the  king  in  Syriac,  0  king,  live 
for  ever  !  tell  thy  servants  the  dream,  and  we  will  show  the 
interpretation. 

These  words  are  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  as  is  declared  in  the 
words  themselves  ;  for  what  is  usually  called  Chaldee  is  the 
same,  possibly  with  slight  dialectic  variations,  as  the  Syriac 
which  was  spoken  at  Damascus,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  among 
many  of  the  nations  to  the  north  and  east  of  Palestine.  The 
reason  why  these  parts  of  Daniel,  from  chapter  ii  to  the  end 
of  chapter  vii,  are  written  in  this  Syriac  or  Chaldee  language, 
is  partly  explained  by  Bishop  Newton,  as  quoted  in  the 
"Notes  to  the  Bible." 
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Hitherto  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  to  this  [the  sixth]  chapter,  are  written  in 
Chaldee.  As  they  greatly  concerned  the  Chaldeans,  so  they  were 
published  in  that  language.  But  the  remaining  prophecies  are 
written  in  Hebrew,  because  they  treat  altogether  of  affairs  subse- 
quent to  the  times  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  relate  not  at  all  to  them, 
but  principally  to  the  Church  and  people  of  God. 

I  do  not  dispute  this  reasoning,  but  am  content  with  a 
different  explanation,  namely,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  a 
compilation  from  various  sources,  and  that  the  passage  before 
us,  forming  a  body  of  separate  facts,  and  existing  in  the 
Syrian  language,  was  transferred,  in  its  totality,  into  the 
book  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  passages  in  Ezra,  which  are  in  the  Syriac  or  Chaldee 
tongue,  admit  of  a  still  more  ready  explanation. 

And  in  the  days  of  Aitaxerxes  wrote  Bi>hlam,  Mithridath,  Ta- 
beel,  and  tin-  v-t  of  their  companions,  unto  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia;  and  the  writing  of  the  letter  was  written  in  the  Syrian 
tongue,  and  interpreted  in  the  Syrian  tongue.  LVhum  the  chan- 
cellor and  Shimshai  the  scribe  wrote  a  letter  against  Jerusalem  to 
Aitaxerxes  the  king  in  this  sort  :  Then  wrote  Kelnun  the  chancel- 
lor, and  Shimshai  the  scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions  ; 
the  Dinaites,  the  Apharsathchites,  the  Tarpelitcs,  the  Apharsites, 
the  Archevites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the  Dehavites, 
and  the  Elaimtes,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  whom  the  great  and 
noble  Asnapper  brought  over,  and  set  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  and 
the  rest  that  are  on  this  side  the  river,  and  at  such  a  time.  This 
i-  the  copy  of  the  letter  that  they  sent  unto  him,  even  unto  Artax- 
erxes the  king ;  Thy  servants  the  men  on  this  side  the  river,  and 
at  such  a  time.  Be  it  known  unto  the  king,  that  the  Jews  which 
came  up  from  thee  to  us  are  come  unto  Jerusalem,  &c.  EZRA  iv,  7. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  what  is  termed  the  Chaldee  por- 
tion of  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  it  extends  to  the  27th  verse  of 
the  seventh  chapter. 

But  here  also,  as  in  Daniel,  the  extract  of  itself  says  that 
it  is  in  the  Syrian  tongue,  and  neither  in  Daniel  nor  Ezra  is 
any  mention  made  of  any  distinct  Chaldee  language  at  all. 
But  it  is  easy  to  be  perceived  why  this  portion  of  Ezra  is  not 
in  Hebrew.  The  whole  of  it  consists  of  authentic  docu- 
ments, the  first  of  which  is  the  letter  of  Rehum  and  the 
others  above-mentioned.  Is  it  remarkable  that  their  letter 
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to  the  Persian  king  should  be  written  in  the  Syriac  language, 
which,  (whether  the  same  as  the  Chaldee  or  not)  they  all 
certainly  were  familiar  with  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
be  most  remarkable  if  their  letter  had  been  written  in  any 
other  language,  seeing  that  they  were  the  colonists  placed  in 
Samaria  when  that  city  was  taken  ;  as  has  been  mentioned 
already  in  page  285  of  this  work.  That  the  king  of 
Persia  might  understand  it,  we  find  that  it  was  not  only 
written  in  the  Syrian  but  also  accompanied  by  a  translation 
in  the  Syrian  language,  i.  e.,  as  all  agree,  from  the  Syrian 
tongue  into  the  Persian.  It  is  evident  that  the  Persian 
translation  could  be  of  no  use  to  Jews,  but  the  Syrian 
original  has  been  preserved,  and  it  surely  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  it  should  be  written  in  Hebrew,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  other  language  than  the  Syrian. 

The  question  then  is  reduced  into  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. Did  Daniel,  Ezra,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi  write  283  verses  only  in  the  language  which  the 
Jews  could  understand,  and  deliver  all  the  mass  of  their 
writings  in  a  dead  language,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their 
Syrian  neighbours  and  enemies  wrote  in  the  language  of 
the  Jews,  or  did  these  Jewish  writers  compose  their  writings 
in  their  own  language,  leaving  the  letters  which  their 
Syrian  enemies  wrote  against  them,  to  tell  their  own  story 
in  the  Syrian  tongue  ?  The  question  may,  it  would  seem, 
be  answered  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  the  Syrian  or  Chaldee 
dialect  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  consider  who 
were  the  Syrians,  by  whom  it  was  spoken.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  the  kingdom  of  Syria  has  always  been  the 
territory  bounding  Israel  on  the  north  and  north-east,  and 
itself  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  desert,  into  which  however  it  stretches 
much  farther  than  the  corresponding  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Israelites.  The  kings  of  Syria  were  often  in  arms  against 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  its  separation  from  Judah. 
Even  before  that  time  we  read  of  their  kings  fighting  against 
king  David,  but  with  small  hopes  of  success  whilst  the 
twelve  tribes  were  united  under  one  king :  for 

David  slew  of  the  Syrians  two  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Then 
David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  and  the  Syrians  became 
servants  to  David  and  brought  gifts.  II  SAMUEL,  viii,  5,  6. 
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The  names  of  Benbadad  arid  Hazael,  kings  of  Syria,  are 
well  known  to  the  readers  cf  Jewish  history  :  for  the  nation 
was  powerful  among  the  small  states  of  that  age  and  coun- 
try, until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  kings  of  Assyria,  who, 
as  it  is  recorded  in  II  Kings,  xvi,  9,  "  went  up  against 
Damascus,  and  took  it.  and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive 
to  Kir,  and  slew  Kezin." 

The  king  of  Assyria,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  was  Tiglath-pileser,  to  whom  Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  as 
before  related,  about  the  year  742  before  Christ,  sent 
messengers, — saying,  "  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son :  come 
up  and  save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against 


in.'." 


It  was  an  unlurkv  request  of  Ahaz  :  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  make  pr.-i'v  with  the  petty  kings  who  molested 
him,  than  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  gigantic  power  which 
was  at  this  very  time  extending  its  limits  over  all  AMU. 
But  sovereign-^,  in  their  wars,  have  m>  cure  but  to  extricate 
themselves  from  their  iniiiinliatr  di»tiv-s  or  to  gain  the 
object  of  their  immediate  pursuit.  Tiglath-pileser  came 
with  speed,  and  destroyed  Kezin  king  of  Syria;  two  year.-. 
afterward-^  he  began  to  cut  Israel  short,  and  to  carry  away 
its  people  for  slaves  :  but  like  his  precursor  Polyphemus,  he 
-ranted  his  friend  the  king  of  Judah  a  respite,  and  devoured 
him  the  last  of  the  three. 

From  this  time  Syria  continued  to  be  part  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  and  afterwards  pa-sed  with  the  other  provinces  into 
the  hands  of  the  Median  and  Persian  monarchs. 

It  might  then  seem  remarkable,  that  there  should  be  a 
confusion  between  the  Chaldee  and  tin-  Syrian  languages; 
for  Chaldzea  and  Syria  were  certainly  not  exactly  the  same 
country,  though  the  later  kingdom  of  S}-ria  contained  part 
of  Chaldaea  if  not  all  of  it,  within  its  frontiers.  The  first 
instance  of  confusion  between  these  two  countries  occurs  in 
Judges,  iii,  b  : 

Therefore  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he 
sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Chushan-Eisathaim  king  of  Mesopotamia; 
and  the  children  of  Israel  served  Chushan-Eisathaim  eight  years. 

The  word  Mesopotamia  seems  inappropriate  here,  as  a 
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translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  Aramnaharaim ;  in  the 
Septuagint  version  it  is  rendered  Sup/as  mTupuv  Syria  of 
the  rivers.  Our  translators  have  apparently  followed  the 
Latin  Vulgate  "regis  Mesopobamiae,"  bub  the  name  Meso- 
potamia is  a  Greek  word,  and  Alexander  was  the  first 
Greek  who  explored  thoss  countries,  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Chushan-Risathaim. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Syrians  and  the  Assyrians 
was  almost  if  not  wholly  the  same,  for  when  "  Sennacherib 
king  of  Assyria  cams  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah 
and  took  them,"  II  Kings,  xviii,  13,  he  sent  a  detachment 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  and  when  Rabshakeh 
spoke  to  the  soldiers  who  were  manning  the  walls  in 
Hebrew,  so  that  all  might  understand  him,  Eliakim  the  son 
of  Hilkiah,  and  Shebna,  and  Joah,  fearful  lest  their  soldiers 
might  be  tempted  by  fear  or  promises  to  submit,  said  unto 
Rabshakeh,  "Speak,  I  pray  thee  to  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian 
language,  for  we  understand  it :  and  talk  not  with  us  in  the 
Jews'  language  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are  on  the 
wall." 

Dean  Prideaux  also,  "  Connection  of  the  History  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament"  (ii,  497),  speaking  of  the  Chaldee 
in  which  the  Jewish  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
written,  says  that  this  "  language  was  anciently  used  through 
all  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine ; 
and  is  still  the  language  of  the  churches  of  the  Nestorian 
and  Maronite  Christians  in  those  eastern  parts,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Latin  is  the  language  of  the  Popish  churches 
here  in  the  west." 

Thus  then  we  obtain  the  following  fact :  that  the  Syrian 
language  spoken  by  the  tribes  and  various  people  on  the 
north-east  of  Palestine  as  far  as  Babylon,  was  in  existence 
long  before  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  ;  that  it  continued  to 
exist  after  the  return  of  the  Jews,  and  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  duration  it  was  different  from  the  language  of  the 
Jews :  that  it  was  the  language  afterwards  called  Chaldee, 
and  still  spoken  by  the  aliens  placed  in  the  Holy  Land  after 
the  Captivity ;  that  the  Jewish  writers  have  written  283 
verses  in  this  language,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  matters 
concerning  foreigners  alone,  and  especially  of  documents, 
letters  and  papers,  which  could  not  have  been  originally 
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written  in  Hebrew,  and  that  these  same  writers  have  never- 
theless written  the  greater  part  of  their  books  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Do  not  these  facts  amount  to  a  demonstration 
that  the  Jews  still  spoke  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, notwithstanding  all  the  suppositions  and  hypotheses 
which  writers,  having  a  theory  to  maintain,  have  advanced 
to  the  contrary  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THAT  TUT.  <  HALDEE  PARAI'IIKAM^  CALLED  TARGUMS,  TOGE- 
THER WITH  THF.  VnWEL-POINTS  AND  ACCENTS  ARE  LATER 
THAN  THE  TIME  OF  <  HIM^T. 


it  has  been  said  that  then-  are  -till  in  existence  the 
Targums  or  ChaMer  paraphrases  which  were  read  at  the 
-ame  time  with  tin-  H<'l>ie\v  text,  that  the  people  who  had 
forgotten  the  Hebrew,  might  umler.-tan<l  the  meaning  of 
their  -acred  books.  Tlii-  a^ertion  may  be  met  with  evi- 
dence still  more  conclusive  than  the  former. 

Although  a  greater  antiquity  is  assigned  by  some,  yet 
the  oldest  Targurn  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  thought  by 
Professor  Eichhorn  to  have  been  written  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  none  of 
these  Targums  could  have  been  read,  concurrently  with  the 
Hebrew  Text,  •"><><>  years  before  they  were  written.  No 
mention  is  made  of  them  by  Jerome,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ,  or  by  any  other  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  Most  of  them  arc  loose  paraphrases,  which 
convey  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  original,  and  contain  tales 
taken  out  of  the  Talmud,  a  well  known  collection  of  legends 
ami  marvels,  written  hundreds  of  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Hebrew  Canon. 

The  Targums  were  certainly  written  many  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  Israelites,  expelled  from 
their  country,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew  language,  but  still 
managed  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a  school  of  learning 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  where  they 
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were  principally  scattered,  and  where  they  naturally  forgot 
the  Hebrew  and  learnt  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  language 
spoken  in  those  countries.  We  shall  see  that  the  same 
inference  may  be  obtained  with  equal  clearness  from  the 
case  of  the  vowel-points  which  are  next  to  be  considered. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Targums  which  now  remain, 
together  with  the  names  of  their  supposed  writers: 

1.  That  of  Onkelos,  on  the  five  books  of  Moses.  2.  That  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  prophets,  that  is,  on  Joshua,  Judges, 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  3.  That  on  the  Law 
which  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel.  4.  The  Jerusalem 
Targum  on  the  Law.  5.  The  Targum  on  the  five  lesser  books 
called  the  Megilloth,  i.e.,  Ruth,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  6.  The  second  Tar- 
gum  on  Esther.  7.  The  Targum  of  Joseph  the  one-eyed  on  the 
book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs  ;  and  8.  The  Targum  on 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Chronicles. 

All  these  Targums  are  now  almost  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  written  long  after  the  time  of  Christ,  even  the 
first,  to  which,  from  its  similarity  of  style  to  the  Chaldee 
verses  found  in  the  Bible,  an  earlier  date  had  been  assigned. 
In  the  mature  state  of  an  alphabetic  language,  such  as 
now  exists  in  every  civilized  part  of  the  world,  except 
Cbina  and  the  countries  immediately  adjoining  it,  we  find 
two  classes  of  written  characters,  grammatically  designated 
as  vowels  and  consonants.  Vowels  are  generally  defined  to 
be  such  letters  as  can  be  sounded  by  themselves,  whereas 
consonants  can  only  be  sounded  with  the  help  of  vowels. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparent  superiority  of  vowels  over 
consonants,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  consonants  have 
preceded  vowels,  in  the  first  formation  of  every  language, 
and  for  good  reasons.  The  vowels,  generally  considered  to 
be  five  in  number,  express  sounds  which  hardly  can  be  called 
articulate,  but  are  rather  similar  to  the  utterances  of  irra- 
tional animals :  they  are,  in  fact,  a  mere  expiration  of  the 
breath,  modified  by  the  various  shape  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 
The  consonants,  however,  b,  k,  1,  m,  &c.,  though  requiring 
the  aid  of  a  vowel  sound,  give  that  wonderful  distinctness 
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and  variety  to  human  language,  which  forms  the  predomi- 
nant advantage  of  our  species  over  the  brute  creation. 

In  illustrating  the  gradual  progress  of  the  literary  art 
from  the  first  rudiments  to  the  present  perfection  of  alpha- 
betic writing,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  future  chapter 
I  have  placed  the  Hebrew  as  the  first  approach  to  a  phonetic 
system,  in  distinction  to  the  older  ideagraphic  modes.  That 
it  is  properly  placed  in  this  intermediate  position  .arises 
from  that  peculiarity  of  formation  which  gave  to  it  con- 
sonants but  not  vowels.  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew  now  no 
longer  retains  this  singularity,  for  the  vowel-points,  as  they 
are  termed,  render  it  capable  of  expressing  every  vowel 
sound  as  perfectly  as  any  modern  language.  This  however, 
according  to  the  besi  authorities,  was  not  at  first  the  case. 

Originally  [says  Professor  Stuart,  //./».  <,'/:  p.  17]  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  consisted,  only  of  consonants.  Some  learned  men  have 
ni.iintaiiieil  tin-  contrary,  ami  averred  that  n/tji/t,  mil,  and  //»</  were 
originally  designed  t<>  In  /•/,//•./>•.  But  the  tact,  that  these  letters 
constitute  essential  parts  of  the  Irilitifi'l  root-  in  Hebrew,  and  that, 
they  uiv  susceptible  of  forming  syllables  by  union  with  every  sort 
•  >f  vowel  sound,  proves,  beyond  all  iva->nabk'  doubt,  that  they  are 
•ntially  consonants. 

That  a  language  should  possess  no  characters  to  designate 
vowel-sounds  would  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  present 
a  great  impediment  to  its  free  use ;  but  this  difficulty  was 
little  felt  by  the  Hebrews  themselves,  who  learnt  to  speak 
their  language  whilst  they  were  children,  for  probably  very 
few  persons,  from  the  scarcity  of  books  in  those  days,  learnt 
to  read  and  write  at  all.  Even  foreigners,  learning  the  lan- 
guage mostly  by  the  ear,  would  care  very  little  in  what 
manner  the  words  were  expressed  on  paper;  and  native 
Hebrews,  who  began  to  learn  the  art  o('  leading,  would 
easily  supply  the  vowel-sounds  from  their  former  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  language.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
drawn  from  the  English  tongue,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds 
are,  indeed,  expressed  by  certain  characters,  but  so  loosely, 
that  in  some  cases  the  latter  serve  rather  to  mislead  than  to 
guide,  and  to  a  foreigner  are  often  the  source  of  error.  Thus 
the  words  side,  ///'/r,and  /•'"/•  furnish  different  modes  of  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  i,  and  a  foreigner  would  probably  find  it 
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not  more  difficult  to  pronounce  those  words,  if  they  were 
written  without  any  vowels  at  all,  thus  sd,  gv,  rvr. 

The  account  which  Professor  Lee  gives  of  the  introduction 
of  the  vowel-points  into  the  Hebrew,  is  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  most  philologists  who  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  his  Hebrew  grammar,  Art.  39,  page  15,  he  writes 
thus  : 

When  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  tongues  wore  vernacular,  the 
vowels  would  only  be  wanted  in  words  which  would  otherwise  be 
ambiguous ;  and  we  find  in  the  old  Syriac  Estrangelo  manuscripts, 
that  these  vowel  marks  are  mostly  added,  when  this  would  be  the 
case.  Thus  a  participle  present  has  almost  invariably  a  point  placed 
over  the  first  radical  letter,  directing  the  first  consonant  to  be  pro- 
nounced with  an  o;  the  preterite,  in  like  manner,  has  a  single  point 
under  one  of  its  radicals,  mostly  the  second,  directing  that  conso- 
nant to  be  pronounced  with  an  a.  The  same  is  observed  in  other 
words,  which  have  the  same  consonants  with  each  other,  but  which 
ought  to  be  pronounced  with  different  vowels.  This  is  sufficient, 
eveu  now,  to  guard  against  any  ambiguity  which  might  arise  in 
reading  the  Syriac  text.  In  most  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts,  if  we 
except  the  Koran,  a  few  vowels  only  are  added  for  a  similar  purpose  : 
which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of  the  best  editors  of  Arabic 
books  in  modern  times.  In  these  cases,  no  one  will  object,  that 
every  danger  of  ambiguity  is  sufficiently  removed ;  and  it  may  hence 
be  inferred,  that  a  similar  practice  would  be  quite  sufficient,  so 
long  as  the  Hebrew  language  continued  to  be  generally  spoken. 
When,  however,  it  became  a  dead  language,  and  the  Jews,  dispersed 
as  they  were,  into  different  nations  of  the  earth,  would  naturally 
forget  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  text,  no  less  than  its 
meaniag  in  many  important  passages,  it  became  almost  necessary 
that  every  word  should  be  fully  pointed,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  far,  at  least,  as  such  a  system  of  punctua- 
tion would  go.  For  this  purpose,  additional  vowel-marks  were 
added,  and  some  new  ones  invented.  To  which  also  a  system  of 
accents  seems  to  have  been  added,  which,  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
composes  the  system  of  Hebrew  orthography  as  we  now  have  it. 
At  what  exact  period  this  began  to  take  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  for  believing,  that  it  must  have 
been  after  the  time  of  Jerome,  as  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of 
it.  That  it  was  completed  later  than  the  twelfth  century  is  scarcely 
possible,  as  the  names  of  most  of  the  vowels  and  accents  are  found 
in  the  liabbins  of  that  period.  The  school  of  Tiberius,  and  about 
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the  period  A..D.  500,  has  generally  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  and 
time  of  their  invention;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
there  and  then  first  partially  introduced,  and  afterwards  augmented 
to  the  number  which  we  now  have. 

As  these  remarks  of  Professor  Lee  bear  with  great  force 
on  an  inference  which  will  presently  be  drawn  from  them, 
it  will  be  desirable  first  to  confirm  them  by  adducing  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Stuart,  in  whose  Hebrew  grammar, 
page  17,  we  find  the  following: 

"When  the  diacritical  signs,  which  distinguish  the  later  alphabet 
and  increase  the  number  »['  letters,  together  with  all  the  vowel-points 
and  accents,  were  lir.-t  introduced,  no  historical  documents  satisfac- 
torily show.  But  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  that  the  introduction 
was  a  <?/•<"/>/<//  one  ;  and  that,  however  early  some  lew  particular 
things  in  the  general  system  may  have  been  commenced,  yet  the 
whole  system  of  diacritical  sign-,  vu\\vl  points,  and  accents,  was  not 
completed,  si i  as  t"  exist  in  its  present  form,  until  /ricx 

aft u-  t/c  liiif/t  •;/"  (.'l<ri.<t ;  /'>•</'  ///  //"/  until  iif/ii-  tin1  jif Hi  cen- 

tury. In  n-aid  tn  leading  MSS.  dc.-titute  of  all  this  system  of 
helps,  there  is  no  serious  dilliculty,  at  least  none  tn  any  <me  who 
well  understands  the  language.  The  same  thing  is  habitually  done 
at  the  present  day,  by  the  Arabians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians, 
in  their  reap®  fcive  tongues  :  and  in  Hebrew  by  the  .lewi-li  Rabbis 
and  all  the  learned  in  the  Shemitish  languages. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears,  from  the  concurrent  evidence  of 
these  two  learned  Hebrew  scholars,  that  the  language  of  the 
Israclitish  people  neither  had  nor  required  characters  to 
denote  the  vowel  sounds,  whilst  it  continued  to  be  a  verna- 
cular or  living  language  ;  but  that,  when  the  Hebrew  was  no 
longer  a  spoken  or  living  language,  the  vowel-points  were 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  guiding  the  pronunciation.  But 
the  introduction  of  these  points  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  Christian  era.  It  certainly  follows,  as  a  necessary 
deduction  from  these  premises,  that  the  Hebrew  language 
M  as  a  living  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  if  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find,  not  by 
supposition  or  mere  inference,  but  by  the  strong  evidence  of 
facts,  that  such  undoubtedly  was  the  case.  This  point  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  form  the  subject  of  a  new  chapter. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

THAT  THE  JEWISH  NATION   SPOKE   HEBREW  AS   LATE  AS   THE 
TIME  OF  CHRIST — PROVED  FROM  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

IT  is  much  to  be  regretted  for  many  reasons,  and  those  not 
merely  literary,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  history  in 
the  time  of  Christ  is  extremely  scanty  and  imperfect.  The 
reduction  of  almost  all  the  known  world  into  one  immense 
empire  under  the  Romans  checked  that  free  growth  of  the 
intellect  which  is  sure  to  arise  in  smaller  states,  where  insti- 
tutions of  freedom  have  been  formed.  A  large  empire  is 
liable  to  stagnate,  as  an  unwieldy  animal,  whatever  may  be 
its  species,  is  unable  to  move  with  that  agility  which  more 
limited  dimensions  would  allow.  The  most  brilliant  actions 
of  our  race  have  sprung  from  the  clash  of  contending  prin- 
ciples, and  the  exertions  which  competing  interests  create. 
But  those  who  govern  large  empires  love  repose  rather  than 
competition — they  restrain  enterprise,  and  sometimes  dignify 
languor  with  the  name  of  order — solitudinem  faciunt, 
pacem  appellant.  From  the  moment  that  the  Roman 
emperors  had  firmly  fixed  themselves  in  their  despotic  seats, 
manly  sentiment  began  to  disappear  from  the  earth,  and  for 
five  hundred  years  hardly  a  writer  arose  whose  works  can 
be  put  in  competition  with  those  which  the  golden  age  of 
Greece  and  Rome  produced.  The  Jews  at  this  time  were 
certainly  not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a  desire  to 
maintain  their  nationality  and  freedom.  They  were  the 
same  turbulent  people  as  ever,  and  by  no  means  submitted 
readily  to  the  Roman  domination. 

The  Jewish  nation  were  bigoted  beyond  our  experience  of 
any  other  people ;  and  they  showed  this  bigotry  most  from 
the  time  they  came  into  contact  with  Europe  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  down  to  the  very  day  when  their  city  was 
taken  and  their  nationality  destroyed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Roman  Titus.  "Neither  the  violence  of  Antiochus,"  says 
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Gibbon  (ii,  113),  quoting  from  Cicero  (pro  Flacco,  c.  28),  "  nor 
the  arts  of  Herod,  nor  the  example  of  the  circumjacent 
nations,  could  ever  persuade  the  Jews  to  associate  \vith  the 
institutions  of  Moses  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Greeks." 
If  their  subjection  had  been  deferred  a  few  years  later,  so 
that  Josephus,  the  only  Jewish  writer  who  came  into  close 
contact  with  the  literature  of  the  "West,  might  have  signal- 
ised his  talents  in  the  service  of  his  own  country  and  in  his 
own  language,  we  should  not  have  had  to  lament  the  want 
of  Hebrew  books,  which  now  drives  us  to  the  New  Testament 
for  all  our  information  concerning  the  language  of  the  Jews 
at  this  period  of  their  commonwealth. 

It  has  been  already  o!»erved  that  some  writers  have 
referred  the  eldest  of  the  Targums  to  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Christian  era.  But  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  others, 
and  it  is  not  safe  to  build  upon  a  basis  of  doubtful  stability. 
We  are  therefore  obliged  to  recur  to  the  New  Testament  for 
whatever  indications  it  may  furnish  that  the  Jews  still  spoke 
the  language  in  which  the  l>ook>  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
compiled,  and  which  was  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Hebrew  then,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  David,  Daniel,  or 
Malachi 

In  making  these  observations  I  claim  due  allowance  for 
the  changes  which  lapse  of  time,  eveD  without  external 
causes,  will  invariably  produce  in  the  most  stable  language 
that  ever  has  been  spoken.  But  this  allowance  may  be  con- 
ceded without  prejudice  to  either  side  of  the  question:  for 
those  who  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  matter  argue 
that  the  change  of  language  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee  was 
effected,  comparatively  speaking,  instantaneously,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  great  national  calamity,  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.  Let  us  then  see  what  evidence  the  New  Testa- 
ment will  yield  to  clear  up  this  disputed  part  of  history. 

1.  Hebrew  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
as  being  still  the  language  of  the  people,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  texts : 

JOHN  v,  2.  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep-market,  a 
pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Uebrtic  ionyue  Bethesda,  having  five 
porches. 

JOHN  xix,  17.     And  he,  bearing  his  cross,  went  forth  into  a 
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place  called  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  the  Hdrrew 
Golgotha. 

If  the  Hebrew  tongue  had  become  obsolete,  why  did  the 
writer  of  this  gospel  explain  the  names  of  these  places  in 
that  language  ?  It  is  not  customary  with  those  who  write 
books  for  popular  use  in  England  to  explain  foreign  or  other 
names  by  adding  their  meaning  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  was  spoken  800  years  ago,  but  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  still  spoken  in  England. 

The  inference  which  these  texts  furnish  is  confirmed  by 
the  inscription  placed  over  the  cross.  This  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  four  evangelists ;  but  only  Luke  and  John  tell  us  the 
languages  in  which  it  was  written: 

LUKE  xxiii,  38.  And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him 
in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebmc,  THIS  is  THE  KING  OF 
THE  JEWS. 

JOHN  xix,  19.  And  Pilate  wrote  a  title,  and  put  it  on  the  cross. 
And  the  writing  was  JESUS  OF  XAZARETH  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 
This  title  then  read  many  of  the  Jews  ;  for  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city  :  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  Greek,  and  Latin. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  reason,  why  the  title  should  be 
written  in  three  languages  .?  The  answer  is  ready:  it  was 
inscribed  in  Latin,  because  Pilate,  who  was  a  Roman,  his 
court,  and  his  guards  spoke  Latin,  the  language  of  the 
government ;  in  Greek,  which  was  the  language  of  literature, 
of  the  better  classes,  and  perhaps  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Roman  army;  and  in  Hebrew,  because  that  was  the  language 
of  the  natives.  No  other  explanation  is  admissible:  for  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  inscription,  which  it  was  of  course 
intended  that  all  should  read  and  understand,  would  be 
written  in  an  obsolete  dialect,  which  would  be  intelligible  to 
no  one  but  the  priests.  In  fact  we  find  that  it  was  not 
written  in  an  obsolete  language,  for  it  is  said  that  "  this 
title  read  many  of  the  Jews,"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  understood  it  with  as  much  ease  as  the  citizens 
understand  the  proclamations  which  are  sometimes  fixed  by 
the  agents  of  the  government  upon  the  walls  of  the  Mansion- 
house  in  London. 
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Nor  is  there  wanting  proof  that  Hebrew  was  still  spoken 
at  Jerusalem  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Acts  it  is  related  that  St 
Paul  was  saved  from  death  at  the  hands  of  a  mob  at  Jerusa- 
lem, by  the  intervention  of  the  chief  captain.  He  was 
rescued,  it  appears,  by  main  force,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  the  castle  for  safety.  We  then  read  what  fol- 
lows : 

And  as  Paul  was  to  be  led  into  the  Castle,  he  said  unto  the  Chief 
Captain,  "  May  I  speak  unto  thee  V  Who  said,  "  Canst  thou  speak 
Greek  ?  Art  not  thou  that  Egyptian,  which  before  these  days 
madest  an  uproar,  and  lrdih-4  out  unto  the  wilderness  four  thousand 
men  that  were  munlcivis  f  But  Paul  said,  "  I  ain  a  man  whick 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  riti/en  of  no  mean  city  :  and 
I  beseech  thec,  suffer  ine  to  speak  unto  the  people."  And  when  he 
had  given  him  lieen-e,  I 'aid  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  with 
the  hand  unto  the  people.  And  when  thriv  was  made  a  great 
-.!< -iice,  he  >pakr  unto  them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying,  "  Men, 
brethren,  and  fathers,  &c.  .  .  .'' 

\Y.  have  here  the  -tatement  that  St  Paul  made  a  speech  to 
an  assembled  multitude  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. This  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the  people 
to  whom  he  spoke  could  not  understand  the  language  which 
lie  used;  and  it  would  seem,  also,  that  St  Paul  was  expected 
to  speak  in  Hebrew,  or  at  all  events  in  some  language  not 
familiar  to  the  chief  captain  :  for,  when  he  naturally  asked 
permission  to  speak  to  this  Roman  military  ofh'cer,  who  had 
rescued  him,  he  is  asked  whether  he  can  speak  Greek.  The 
chief  captain  was  probably  himself  a  Greek  (for  there  were 
many  both  officers  and  private  men  of  that  nation  in  the 
Roman  army),  and  would  naturally  wish  to  know  whether  he 
could  converse  with  St  Paul  in  a  language  which  both  of 
them  understood ;  and  if  Paul  used  the  Greek  language  when 
he  asked  permission  to  address  the  chief  captain  himself  in 
his  own  defence,  that  officer  would  naturally  be  .surprised  to 
hear  what  he  had  so  little  expected.  Whatever  explanation 
may  be  given  of  these  details,  it  is  evident  that  St  Paul 
could  speak  in  Greek  to  the  chief  captain,  in  Hebrew  to  the 
multitude,  and  that  they  could  readily  understand  him. 
In  the  next  place  Hebrew  words  are  found  in  the  New 
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Testament.  The  following  are  examples  of  words  and  sen- 
tences used  by  Christ  and  others  in  the  course  of  their  daily 
and  familiar  conversation : 

MARK  iii,  17.  And  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the 
brother  of  James  ;  and  he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  The 
sons  of  thunder. 

"This  word,"  says  Dr  Whitby,  "is  compounded  of  two 
Hebrew  words  explained  in  the  text."  If  so,  the  Hebrew 
language  must  still  have  been  the  language  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Judsea. 

MATTHEW  xxi,  9.  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before,  and 
that  followed,  cried  saying,  "  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  :  blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  Hosanna  in  the 
highest !" 

"  The  word  Hosanna,"  says  Bishop  Pearce,  "  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  two  Hebrew  words  which  signify  '  save  now :' 
they  are  found  at  Psalm  cxviii,  25,  and  were  a  customary 
acclamation  of  the  common  people  on  solemn  occasions." 

MARK  xiv,  36.  And  he  said,  "Abba,  Father,  all  things  are 
possible  unto  thee  ;  take  away  this  cup  from  me  :  nevertheless  not 
what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt/' 

"  Abba  is  the  Chaldee  for  father,"  says  Dr  Lightfoot  in 
the  note  on  this  verse,  in  the  commentary  on  the  Bible. 
But  is  it  not  the  Hebrew,  also,  for  the  same  word  ?  Abba 
is  plainly  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  ab,  which  denotes 
father. 

MARK  v,  41.     And  he  took  the  damsel  bv  the  hand,  and  said 

V 

unto  her,  Talitha  cumi,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  "  Damsel,  I  say 
unto  thee,  arise.'5 

ACTS  i,  19.  Insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  their  proper 
tongue  Aceldama. 

These  words,  Talitha  cumi,  and  Aceldama,  are  also 
Hebrew,  with  little  dialectic  variation  the  same  as  they 
would  have  been  if  they  occurred  in  the  Pentateuch  or  the 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 

JOHN  i,  4L     He  first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  saith 
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unto  him,  "We  have  found  the  Messias"  vrhich  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  Christ. 

JOHN  i,  42.  And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.  And  when  Jesus  be- 
held him.  he  said  "  Thou  art  Simon  the  son  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas,"  which  is  by  interpretation,  a  stone. 

MARK  iii,  -L1.  And  the  scribes,  which  came  down  from  Jerusa- 
lem, said,  "He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils 
casteth  he  out  devils." 

Compare  with  this  the  following  verse,  from  the  gospel  of 

St  Matthew: 

MATTHEW  xii,  -  \.  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said, 
"  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince 
of  the  devils." 

For  an  explanation  <>f  tlir  name  <>f  Beelzebub,  we  are 
referred  to  the  notes  in  the  Commentary  on  II  Kings  i.  1  —  2, 
where  the  name  Baal-zebub  occurs.  The  text  of  that  passage 

runs 


Tlifii  Moiib  rcbrlird  ;iL:aiii>t    l.-mel  ai'ii-r  the  death  <>f  Ahab.   And 
Aha/iah  fell  d«>\vn  thivu:_;h  a  lattice  in  his  upper  chamber  that  was 


in  Samaria,  and  WO8  >ick  :  and  In-  ,-enl  iM-.-srn^rrs,  and  said  unto 
them,  "  Go,  enquire  of  Baal-zcbub  the  ^ud  uf  Ekruu,  whether  I  shall 
recover  of  this  di- 

The  note  to  tins  passage  tells  us  that 

The  word  I'.aal-/ehub  -i-nilies  the  "  god  nl'  Hies,"  but  how  this 
idol  came  to  obtain  that  name,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  discover. 
Several  are  of  opinion  that  this  god  was  called  Baal-semin,  the  Lord 
"i'  llcnvcii,  but  that  the  ,Je\v.^,  by  way  of  contempt,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Baal-zebub,  or  the  lord  of  a  lly,  a  god  that  was  nothing 
worth,  &c." 

The  opinion  is  puerile,  and  the  commentator  who  quotes 
it,  Dr  Stackhouse,  afterwards  more  reasonably  suggests  that 
the  name  may  have  been  given  to  the  deity  who  protected 
the  people  from  the  flies,  which  molest  the  Asiatics  as  much 
as  the  mosquitoes  in  the  West  Indies. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  Hebrew  name,  in  use  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
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JOHN  i,  38.  Then  Jesus  turned,  and  saw  them  following,  and 
saith  unto  them,  "  What  seek  ye  ?"  They  said  unto  him,  "  RabU 
(which  is  to  say,  being  interpreted,  Master)  where  dwellest  thou  1" 

JOHN-  xx,  16.  Jesus  saith  unto  her  "  Mary."  She  turned  herself, 
and  saith  unto  him,  "  Rabboni,"  which  is  to  say  Master. 

I  copy  the  following  note  on  this  verse  from  Dr  Car- 
penter's Apostolical  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  p.  194,  second 
edition,  8vo,  Lond.  1838. 

Eabboni  My  teacher  (or  Master).  The  received  text  has  'Pctfifiovt, 
which  is  the  Syro-Chaldaic  form  of  the  pure  Hebrew  'Pa/3/3/,  My 
Teacher,  (or  Master).  The  most  approved  reading  is  'P«]8/3ouw, 
which  represents  the  Galilean  pronunciation  of  'Pu8(3o\i.  The 
Rabbinical  writings  say  that  Rabboni  is  more  dignified  than  Rabbi, 
and  this  than  Rab,  which  simply  signifies  Master  or  Teacher.  See 
Schleusner. 

MATTHEW  xxvii,  46.  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabacthani  ?"  that  is  to 
say,  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  Some  of  them 
that  stood  there,  when  they  heard  that,  said,  "  This  man  calleth 
for  Elias." 

The  account  is  very  similar  in  the  gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark ; 

MARK  xv,  34.  And  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  saying  "  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthani  ?'  which  is,  being  in- 
terpreted, My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  And 
some  of  them  that  stood  by,  when  they  heard  it,  said,  "  Behold,  he 
calleth  Elias." 

Let  us  hear  Dr  Lightfoot's  interpretation  of  these  texts  : 

St  Matthew  gives  the  Words  Eli,  Eli,  in  the  Hebrew,  exactly  the 
same  as  they  occur  at  Ps.  xxii,  1.  St  Mark  gives  them  according 
to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect ;  which  was  in  common  use  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  as 
Dr  Lightfoot  terms  it,  was  remarkably  similar  to  the  Hebrew 
if  it  differed  from  it  no  more  than  by  the  addition  of  the 
letter  o  to  the  sentence  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani."  But 
the  truth  is,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect, 
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or  of  any  other  dialect  than  the  Hebrew,  as  spoken  at  Jeru- 
salem about  the  period  of  time  when  our  Saviour  was  cruci- 
fied. It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Eloi  and  Eli  are 
merely  the  forms  by  which  two  different  translators  have 
rendered  the  same  word  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  ;  and  this 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  usage  of  many  modern 
Greeks,  who  pronounce  Eli  and  Eloi  in  the  same  manner, 
Ailec.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  quotations  from 
the  C^d  'Testament  <;re  invariable  copied  in  the  New  Testa- 
menu  from  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  in  no  instance  trans- 
lated afresh  from  the  Hebrew.  This  alone  renders  nugatory 
al1  attempts  to  distinguish  tin-  Hebrew  from  the  so-called 
Syro-Chaldaic  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these  quotations.  As 
regards  the  words  Eli  and  Eloi,  a  dilemma  is  unavoidable: 

O 

the  word,  as  it  occurs  in  tin-  Psalm  of  David,  is  Eli:  does 
Dr  Li  ^ht  foot  imply  that  Christ  altered  the  word  into  an- 
other and  a  more  corrupt  dialect  ?  He  could  not  have  used 
b^th  forms:  \vhidi  th«  n  did  he  use?  If  Eloi,  why  has  St 
Matthew  put  Eli  into  his  mouth  ?  if  however  Eli  is  the  word 
which  he  ejaculated,  why  has  he  been  made  to  use  the  other 
form  Eloi  in  the  gospel  according  to  St  Mark  ?  No  other 
solution  seems  BO  iv;ison;ible  as  to  a-rribethe  discrepancy  to 
the  peculiarities  of  ditl'Tent  translator^. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  notice  another  observation 
which  has  been  made  on  these  texts,  resting  on  no  better 
foundation  than  the  former.  Some  of  those  who  stood  by 
thought  that  Christ  called  for  Elias.  This,  according  to  the 
views  of  some  commentators,  is  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
Hebrew  was  no  longer  spoken  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time ; 
for  otherwise,  say  they,  everybody  who  stood  by  -would 
have  understood  the  meaning  of  his  words.  This  however 
would  not  necessarily  be  the  ease  ;  for  a  man  in  the  last 
agonies  of  death  would  not  be  likely  to  speak  with  sufficient 
distinctness  to  make  'iis  words  intelligible,  particularly  to 
the  lower  classes,  who  alone  i*re  in  the  habit  of  rttcnding  on 
such  occasions.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  quotation  from  the 
Psalms  would  be  very  intelligible  to  an  ignorant  multitude 
who  knew  little  about  the  Bible  in  general,  and  perhaps 
nothing  at  all  about  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  immense 

O 

labour  of  writing  out  books  with   the   pen  in  those  days 
leaves  us  little  ground  for  believing  that  the  copies  of  the 
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Hebrew  Bible  were   then   either  numerous  or  extensively 
circulated. 

3.  The  proper  names  of  persons 'and  places  also  which 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  are  of  the  same  character  as 
those  which  occur  in  the  Old.     Thus  we  have  Zechariaa  the 
father  of  John,  Joseph  the  reputed  father  of  Christ,  Simeon 
and  Anna,  who  received  Christ,  when  he  was  presented  in 
the  temple,  Jonah,  Barabbas,  Bar-Jona,  Bar-tiingeus  (with  a 
Latin  termination),  Zebedee,  Eli,  occurring  in  one  genealogy 
as  the  grandfather  of  Christ,  and  Jacob  who  occurs  in  the 
other  genealogy:  whilst  the  name  of  Jesus  himself  is  only 
a   Greek  form  of  Joshua,  and  is  therefore  identical    with 
that  of  the  great  captain  who  lived  fifteen  hundred  years 
before. 

Again,  we  have  names  of  places  in  the  purest  Hebrew, 
although  we  should  always  remember  that  they  come  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  a  Greek  translation.  Such  are  Gol- 
gotha, Bethesda,  Bethsaida,  Bethlehem,  and  many  others 
compounded  of  that  remarkable  word  Beth,  describing  the 
idea  of  house,  locality  or  residence,  which  is  as  characteristic  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  as  the  dune  marks  the  Celts  all  over  the 
west  of  Europe,  as  the  mile  denotes  a  Norman  origin,  and  as 
/«r,, i,  bourne,  stead  and  wicli  denote  Anglo-Saxon  etymology 
throughout  the  whole  of  England. 

The  names  of  places  would  not,  it  is  true,  furnish  so  strong 
an  argument  in  every  case,  because  the  same  name  may 
remain  in  use  for  many  centuries,  provided  that  the  same 
race  of  people  inhabit  the  spot  which  bears  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
said  that  the  whole  of  Palestine  underwent  a  more  violent 
change  of  masters  than  countries  in  general  are  fated  to 
undergo.  If  so,  the  names  would  have  been  changed,  as  has 
happened  in  other  similar  cases.  But  the  names  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  belong  to  the  same  language, 
which  must  therefore  have  been  the  same  from  the  period  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

4.  Lastly,  Christ  himself  reads  from  the  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  appears  from  the  gospel  according  to  St  Luke, 
iv,  16—17 : 

And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up  :  and  as 
his  custom  was,  he  went  into  their  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day, 
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and  stood  up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the.  book, 
he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  tin-  --ospi-l  to  tin1 
poor,  £c. 

Some  of  the  commentators  say  that  it  was  customary  in 
Judeato  read  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew  HiMe  verse  by 
verse, alternately  with  the  Targum  or  t'haldee  paraphrase.  If 
this  was  the  case,  why  i>  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  pas- 
sa<re  before  us?  No  notice  whatrver  is  taken  of  such  a 

O 

remarkable  custom,  and  who  was  there  that  would  assist  a 
reformer  like  Jc-us  in  interpreting  what  he  read ?  There 
was  evidently  no  sm-h  custom,  or  the  writers  of  the  four 
gospels  would  have  related  it.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  scribes 
and  Phari-  •  -  v.  oiild  Lave  let  >lip  >neli  favourable  opportu- 
nities to  "  entaii'de  him  in  liis  talk." 

0 

But  we  have  not  the  slighted  indication  of  any  discussion 
having  arisen  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew 
words  and  sentencea  It  i<  inoie  probable,  thereiore,  that 
both  Christ  himself  and  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Scrilies 
and  Phari-e.  -,  -till  spoke  Ileln-rw,  and  consequently  under- 
stood the  language  in  which  their  scriptures  were  originally 
written. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SUCH  ES8IVE    CHANGES     IX   Till:    RELIGION    or    THE    HEBREWS 
REST.  I/UNO   I'KOM  Till  II!  CONTACT  WITH  FORKH.N    NATIONS. 

PECULIARITIES  of  -peech  have  a  sensible  influence  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  nations.  Religion  is,  perhaps,  of 
less  weight  than  language  in  its  effects  on  national  character; 
but  it  must  not  be  neglected,  in  an  inquiry  into  either  the 
social  or  intellectual  state  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  may 
contribute  something  to  illustrate  the  subject  now  before  us. 
A  trite  but  somewhat  indistinct  observation  has  been  often 
repeated  by  all  the  commentators  on  the  Old  Testament, 
that  the  Israelites  were  pi-one  to  iall  aside  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Lord  God.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this 
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wayward  people  could,  in  defiance  of  the  Almighty,  and  al- 
most in  his  very  presence,  fall  into  religious  extravagances 
which  in  no  degree  fall  short  of  the  lowest  idolatries  of  the 
most  heathen  nations.  But  these  excesses  were  not  without 
the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  which  might  be  dis- 
covered, if  we  could  only  trace  it,  in  all  the  actions,  however 
apparently  strange,  both  of  individuals  and  of  nations.  We 
see,  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  religious  obser- 
vances of  the  Hebrews,  evident  marks  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  were  exposed.  I  use  the  name 
Hebrews,  as  more  extensive  than  Israelites  :  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Esau,  and  Jacob  were  Hebrews,  but  Israelite  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  posterity  of  Jacob  alone. 

The  Old  Testament,  in  various  passages,  plainly  indicates 
that  the  religion  of  Abraham,  and  that  of  the  nation  which 
descended  from  him  were  not  in  every  particular  the  same. 
Setting  aside  those  points  in  which  they  agreed,  Jet  us  notice 
those  in  which  they  differed,  and  we  shall  find  these  are  far 
from  trivial,  though  not  greater  than  might  be  anticipated 
in  a  nation  exposed  to  many  extraordinary  vicissitudes  run- 
ning through  so  long  a  space  of  time. 

The  religious  belief  of  Abraham  was  extremely  simple. 
He  worshipped  an  Almighty  Being,  the  Lord  God,  Jehovah 
Elohim,*  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  fulfilment  of  hopes  long 
held  out  to  himself  and  his  posterity.  To  the  worship  of 
God  was  attached  the  practice  of  expiatory  sacrifice,  common, 
as  it  appears,  to  all  the  Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  offer- 
ing of  Isaac  bears  a  fearful  relation  to  the  devotional  enthu- 
siasm which  prompted  the  people  of  that  country  to  give  up 
their  dearest  pledges  in  submission  to  the  Divine  will.  An- 
other feature  which  may  be  detected  in  the  religious  belief 
of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  that  to  which 
the  name  of  Anthropomorphism,  likeness  to  man,  has  been 
given.  The  opinion  which  represents  God  in  the  form  of  a 
man,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  beings  like 
ourselves  endued  with  narrow  powers  of  comprehension, 

'  The  identity  of  Jehovah  with  the  Jove  of  the  ancient  Etrurians  was 
known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Diodorus.  And  the  Ali  and  Allah  of  th? 
Mahometans  shows  the  same  affinity  to  Elohim  of  the  Jews.  Some  think 
Jehovah  to  have  been  first  used  by  Moses,  as  copied  from  the  Egyptian 
mysteries. 
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and  yet  always  aspiring  to  that  which  is  above  us.  The 
belief  is  not  universal ;  some  nations  are  notorious  for  havin^ 

*  O 

worshipped  deities  under  the  form  of  the  most  degrading 
species  of  the  brute  creation  ;  of  which  one  of  the  most  re- 
volting examples  that  I  know  of  is  found  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bubastes  in  Egypt,  who  worshipped  God  under  the 
image  of  a  cat.  If  we  could  investigate  the  origin  of  these 
peculiar  creeds,  some  extenuating  circumstances  might  pos- 
sibly be  discovered,  which  would  render  even  these  cases  no 
longer  exceptions,  but  fresh  instances,  or  at  least  illustra- 
tions, of  the  general  rule.  The  whole  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology  describes  a  host  of  deities,  whose  human 
forms  flattered  the  vanity  of  their  votaries,  even  whilst  the 
intellect  was  humbled  by  the  rites  which  accompanied  their 
worship. 

The  mind  of  man,  as  it  surveys  the  material  universe 
around,  seeks  in  vain  for  an  agency  superior  to  its  own 
organization:  it  is  conscious  of  powers  t<>  which  everything 
within  its  range  is  inferior,  and  by  an  easy  and  natural 
extension  of  tin-so  powers,  man,  in  his  thoughts,  80OH  arrives 
at  the  idea  of  a  God.  Even  the  negative  of  man's  positive 
qualities  sirjif-ts  new  faculties  by  which  a  species  of  omni- 
potence might  be  gained.  The  power  of  sight  suggests  the  idea 
of  invisibk-ne>-> :  space  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  infinity; 
and  whilst  the  principle  of  gravity  presses  us  down  to  the 
earth  with  the  greatest  force,  we  aspire  in  our  imaginations 
to  that  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  matter  which  would 
carry  us,  without  weight  and  buoyant  in  spirit,  above  the 
starry  spheres.  As  a  corollary  to  this  theorem,  man  not  only 
aspires  to  God's  heavenly  seat,  but  dares  to  bring  down 
God  to  the  level  of  himself.  The  Lord  God  walked  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when  he  would  enquire  into 
the  particulars  of  Adam's  transgression.  He  was  repeatedly 
seen  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob — so  was  the  report  cur- 
rent among  their  posterity — and  the  last  of  these  patriarchs 
is  represented  as  having  personally  wrestled  with  the  Lord. 
Many  tribes  of  ignorant  savages  have  been  known  to  beat 
the  images  of  their  gods,  to  make  them  listen  more  readily 
to  their  prayers.  Jacob's  wrestling  with  God,  and  prevail- 
ing, either  falls  under  the  same  category,  or  in  a  spiritual 
sense  denotes  the  influence  and  success  of  his  prayers. 
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From  the  nature  of  their  Deity,  and  what  may  be  called 
the  essentials  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  we  naturally  turn 
to  the  subordinate  but  still  important  particulars  which 
characterised  their  worship.  These  are,  1.  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  perform  their  rites  and  ceremonies  :  and 
2.  the  places  in  which  those  ceremonies  were  performed. 
As  regards  the  ministers  of  religion,  we  do  not  find  that  any 
existed  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
and  this  fact  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  and  polity 
of  the  Israelites.  There  is  no  mention  of  priests  or  ministers 
of  religion  even  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  the 
time  of  Moses  and  Aaron — that  is  to  say,  among  the  Hebrews; 
for  in  Canaan  Melchisedec,  according  to  a  Biblical  expression, 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
commentators,  was  the  "  priest  of  the  most  high  God ;"  and 
in  Egypt  we  know  that  the  priestly  office  existed  in  the  time 
of  Joseph,  who  is  related  to  have  married  the  daughter  of 
Potipherah,  priest  of  On.  The  duties  which  in  later  days 
devolved  upon  the  priests  were,  in  the  time  of  Abraham, 
performed  by  the  patriarch  himself.  Each  separate  society 
consisted,  in  those  days,  of  a  single  clan  or  family,  who  knew 
no  other  superior  than  the  head  of  the  clan,  whose  word  was 
their  law,  no  doubt  modified  by  custom,  into  which  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  equity  more  or  less  entered,  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  clan.  The  head  of  this  family 
was  also  their  priest,  and  discharged  for  them  the  few  reli- 
gious offices  which  their  simple  theology  demanded;  and 
this  he  did  from  the  light  of  nature,  rather  than  from  any 
code  of  laws  and  canons  like  those  which,  from  the  age  of 
Moses,  have  been  continually  growing  and  branching  out  in 
various  directions,  until  they  have  caused  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  embarrassment  to  mankind. 

The  places  in  which  the  religious  rites  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  were  performed  were  generally  places  which  the 
majesty  of  Nature  rather  than  the  graces  of  architecture 
pointed  out :  and  these  were  afterwards  indicated  by  rude 
but  lasting  monuments,  some  of  which  still  survive,  not  to 
tell  us  any  history  of  the  past,  but  only  that  they  had  a 
history,  which  we  now  shall  never  be  able  to  unfold. 

The  earliest  monuments  of  all  nations  seem  to  be  those 
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•which  belong  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  Pil- 
lars, sometimes  standing  singly,  sometimes  formed  into 
enclosures,  as  at  Stonehenge,  Avebury,  the  temples  of  Ivar- 
nac,  and  others  in  Egypt,  and  almost  everyu  here  in  the 
ancient  world,  attest  a  similarity  of  construction,  for  m;uiy 
of  which  no  other  use  ha-  been  imagined  than  the  worship 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  is  so  natural  to  the  human 
breast.  Of  these  ma—ive  remains,  the  oldest  model  is  pro- 
bably the  monolith,  as  it  i-;  termed,  1-  it  counted  of  a 
single  stone:  though  the  term  is  not  appli'-al'le,  when  the 
object  was  a  lofty  tree,  of  which  the  stone  pillar  was  perhaps 
an  imitation.  Though  the  llel.rew  patriarchs  "worshipped 
not  in  temples  made  with  hand-,"  yet  tln-y  -,  nrrally  selected 
some  spot  shaded  by  the  foliage  and  marked  by  the  asp'p 
trunk  of  -Mine  stately  ti 

When  Jacob  hid'  I  •  raphim,  the  idol-    of  his   wife,  he 

selects,  a-  a  .-acred  place,  "  under  the  oak  by  Shechem." 
Deborah.  K-'breca's  foster-mother,  wa-  buried  with  pious 
eaivfuhi'--s  beneath  the  stonefi  of  I'ethel,  under  an  oak,  and 
the  name  of  it  wa-  called  the  oak  of  Weeping.  So  also  Saul 
and  hi-  3Onfl  \vere  int'-rr.  d  und'T  the  oak  in  .lain  sh  :  ( iideon's 
anyvl  came  and  sat  under  an  oak  which  was  in  ( )phrah  ;  the 
erring  man  of  i;,,d  rest-  under  an  oak;  as  if  these  were  in 
the  nature  of  c<  ted  trees  and  I'eli-ious  stations.  In 

-1      Inia,  xxiv.  •_'!;_  we  read  that  the  JUCCI  3SOr  of  M(^C-   took  a. 
great  stone  and  set  it  up  then-  under  an    oak,  which   was  \>\ 
the  sanctuary  of  the   Lord;  and  this  selection  of  oaks  and 
setting   up  of  monolithic   pillar-   might    be    illustrated    by 
mimei-Mii-  other  examp! 

But  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  had  already,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  begun  to  improve  on  the  original  idea  of  worship- 
ping under  the  -in-le  tree — standing  p.  in  the  centre 
of  a  surrounding  plain.  They  already  were  used  to  plant 
whole  groves  of  trees  in  honour  of  the  Deity,  and  Abraham 
apparently  imitates  them  in  this  particular;  for  we  read  in 
(.iene-is,  xxi,  L'3,  that  he  "planted  a  gn»ve  in  Beer.sheba,  and 
called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  <  -od" 

This  grove,  according  to  a  note  by  Jlishop  Patrick,  was 
planted  as  a  solemn  and  retired  place  wherein  to  worship 
God  ;  and  he  adds  : 
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Hence,  some  think,  the  custom  of  planting  groves  was  derived 
into  all  the  Gentile  world  ;  who  so  profaned  them,  by  images  and 
filthiness,  and  sacrifices  to  demons,  that  God  commanded  them,  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  to  be  cut  down. 

This  is  probable,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Lord  God 
objected  to  the  groves  themselves,  but  only  to  their  being 
consecrated  to  other  gods  than  himself.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  that  this  was  the  first  instance  of  a  grove  being 
planted,  or  that  the  nations  of  Canaan  learnt  this  usage  from 
a  single  stranger,  sojourning  among  them.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  Abraham  planted  the  grove,  in  honour  of  Jeho- 
vah, on  the  same  principle  of  solemnity  and  mysterious 
awe  which  dense  foliage  conveys,  as  influenced  the  other 
people  of  Canaan,  each  to  honour  his  own  god  in  the  same 
manner. 

High  places,  also,  we  find,  were  chosen  by  the  nations  of 
Canaan,  as  peculiarly  fitting  for  the  worship  of  their  gods. 
To  ascribe  idolatry  universally  to  those  who  frequented  the 
summits  of  lofty  hills  as  sites  of  religious  worship,  would  be 
to  draw  a  premature  and  unjust  conclusion  from  such  pre- 
mises. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ancient  Persians  were 
wholly  averse  to  every  appearance  of  idolatry,  and  their 
descendants,  the  modern  Parsees,  imitate  their  forefathers  in 
this  particular,  and  yet  they  pay  peculiar  respect  to  hills 
and  high  places  ;  as  if  these  localities  especially  raised  them 
nearer  to  the  heavens,  to  which  all  the  good  in  every  age  have 
aspired  to  go.  Nature,  majestic  in  all  her  works,  is  more 
majestic  still,  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  heaven-pointing 
hill ;  the  spirits  expand  with  the  degree  of  elevation  which 
is  attained ;  earth's  toils  and  the  cares  which  oppress  us  in 
the  valley,  are  for  the  moment  left  behind,  and  the  soul  feels 
or  fancies  that  it  is  nearer  than  before  to  the  Great  Being 
from  whom  it  is  derived.  But  when  the  soul  has  become 
sunk  in  superstition,  and  reason,  which  is  our  first  guide  to 
truth,  is  overlaid  with  the  inhuman  tenets  of  a  barbarous 
ritual,  when  the  mountain  air  has  been  polluted  by  the 
unhallowed  offering  of  the  child  to  demons  by  its  misguided 
parents,  and  when  other  profane  or  indecent  ceremonies 
have  desecrated  the  mountain-top,  it  then  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Israelite  to  abandon  the  "  High  Places," 
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which  the  patriarchs  selected  whereon  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  worship  and  service  of  their  Maker. 

The  sojourn  in  Egypt  gave  a  new  character  to  the  faith 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  went  down  into  that  land  hold- 
ing a  species  of  Deism,  purer  perhaps  than  any  other  form 
which  has  existed  among  men.  But  they  came  out  of  Egypt 
so  many  years  later,  greatly  altered  in  this  particular:  as 
they  speedily  evinced  by  their  conduct,  hardly  one  month 
after  they  had  escaped  across  the  Red  Sea.  The  golden  calf 
furnishes  ;i  striking  instance  of  the  effect  which  their  resi- 
dence  in  Egypt  had  produced  ;  the  worship  of  the  bull-god 
Apis,  ;m  Egyptian  superstition,  is  too  well  known  to  be  heiv 
repeated  :  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  golden  calf 
the  natural  resource  of  a  degraded  nation  of  slaves,  who 
finding  theniselye-,  as  they  supposed,  without  a  god  to  pro- 
tect them,  speedily  constructed  such  an  '  they  had  E 
Worshipped  by  their  former  masters  the  Kgypt  ians.  Whether, 
as  some  think,  the  ('ln-rubini  of  the  ,Je\vs  was  a  more  open 
manifestation  of  the  symbolism  which  represented  the  spiri- 
tual deity  under  the  likenrss  of  Apis  the  bull,  may  not  now 
be  ea^y  (,,  detenc.ine.  But  when  tin;  people  were  suffering 
from  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents,  it  is  related  that  Moses 
erected  a  brazen  serpent,  and  "put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he 

beheld   the   serpent  of  brass,   he  lived,"   Numbers,   X.\i,   '.). 

The  reason  why  (!od  commanded  Moses  to  adopt  this 
course  has  not  been  recorded  :  but  the  fact  would  prohably 
be  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  explanation,  if  we  were  ac- 
quainted more  fully  with  the  serpent- worship  which  existed 
among  the  ancient  people  of  Egypt.  Many  modern  writers 
have  indeed  writtt  n  treatises  on  this  subject,  but  their  argu- 
ments are  mostly  conjectural,  and  their  conclusions  rather 
addressed  to  the  imagination  than  commended  to  the  solid 
judgment  of  the  reader.  In  the  absence  of  certain  informa- 
tion, it  may  be  supposed  that tl  '  '  had  been  taught 
to  hold  serpents  in  great  respect  whilst  they  were  in  Egypt, 
ami  that  Mo.-es  availed  himself  of  their  superstition  to  bend 
them  the  better  to  his  will.  But  a  serious  statement 
concerning  this  brazen  serpent  i.s  recorded  in  II  Kings, 
xviii,  4 : 
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He  [Hezekiah]  removed  the  high-places,  and  brake  the  images, 
and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent 
that  Moses  had  made ;  for  unto  those  days  the  children  of  Israel 
did  burn  incense  to  it :  and  he  called  it  Xehushtan. 

The  Israelites  were  still  idolaters  as  late  as  the  year  726 
before  Christ.  It  is  possible  that  the  Judges  and  Kings  may 
have  found  this  superstition  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
their  people,  and  may  have  silently  acquiesced  in  its  con- 
tinuance, if  not  actually  allowed  it  to  continue  as  a  mode  of 
keeping  up  some  kind  of  religious  observance,  in  retired 
places  perhaps  removed  from  the  more  immediate  inspection 
of  the  central  government.  At  all  events,  the  Popes,  in 
more  modern  times,  have  not  scrupled  to  adopt  many  parti- 
culars of  the  ancient  heathen  ritual,  as  a  mode  of  converting 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  Christian  faith. 

A  third  feature,  common  to  both  the  Egyptian  and  the 
Israelitish  religion,  was  the  ceremony  relating  to  the  scape- 
goat :  the  customs  of  the  two  nations,  as  already  stated  in 
page  246  of  this  work,  though  not  perfectly  the  same,  are  so 
nearly  similar  that  the  one  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  other.  The  import  of  both  is  certainly  the  same : 
for  in  both,  the  goat  is  made  use  of  as  a  substitute,*  to  draw 
away  calamity  from  the  party  sacrificing,  in  the  one  case 
being  sent  into  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  other  consumed 
by  fire. 

The  next  particular  in  which  the  Egyptians  and  Israel- 
ites bore  a  resemblance  to  one  another,  has  also  been  already 
noticed,  in  page  249,  namely,  the  remarkable  rite  of  circum- 
cision. In  modern  times  it  is  known  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Mahometans,  and  prevails  in  all  those  countries 
which  have  embraced  their  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  beb'eve 
that  the  Egyptians  adopted  this  rite  from  their  own  slaves, 
the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  infer  that  the  Israelites 
borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians.  It  was,  indeed,  adopted  by 
Abraham,  at  the  command  of  God ;  and  yet,  as  Abraham  is 
known  to  have  passed  some  time  in  Egypt,  the  inference 

*  It  would  be  a  lawful  subject  of  enquiry,  if  we  possessed  more  historical 
data,  how  far  the  idea  of  the  scape-goat  may  have  lingered  among  the 
Jewish  people,  at  the  time  when  they  asked  Pilate,  to  crucify  Jesus,  but  to 
release  Barabbas. 
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seems  still  to  be  admissible  that  he  adopted  it  by  imitation 
from  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourned. 

These  four  points  of  similarity  between  the  Egyptian  and 
Israelitish  modes  of  worship  are  all  that  I  propose  to  bring 
forwards ;  but  a  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  subject, 
founded  in  part  on  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the 
Egyptian  sacred  rites,  and  partly  drawn  from  other  sources. 
The  view  here  taken  has,  it  appears,  forced  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  a  living  writer,  Mr  Sharpe,  who  has  written  a  His- 
tor}-  of  Egypt,  displaying  great  learning  and  research.  The 
observations  which  here  follow,  taken  from  his  work,  are 
suitable  to  our  present  subject: 

How  much  tin1  -lews  were  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  their 
learning,  philosophy,  ami  letter-,  is  one  of  tin-  most  interesting 
impiine-  in  ancient  history.  Mo.,es  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heliopolis,  the  chief  seat  of  Kgyptian  philosophy, 
ami  raivt'nlly  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Kgyptiam;,  under 
the  tutorship,  as  tradition  .  i'  .lannes  and  .lambres,  while  too 
many  of  the  Israelites  were  given  up  to  the  idolatry  and  superstitions 
of  the  country.  1  lenee  ninny  of  the  1  "._:  v  pt  iau  eiist  oins,  as  seen  by 
the  hi-torian  Mamlho,  are  dearly  [minted  at  ami  forbidden  l»y  tho 

laws  "f  M —  s,  while  [others,  which  were  free  from  lilame,  are  even 

ed  in  the  -ame  law-;  ami  much  light  may  he  thrown  on  tin-, 
m, inner.-;  of  each  nation  by  comparing  them  together.  The  chief 
purpose  for  which  the  .l>-ws  w^iv  sel  apart  from  the  other  nations 

seei      '  tt  to  keep  alive  the  greal  tniih,  that  the  Creator 

and  (lovernor  of  the  world  is  one — a  truth,  availed  hy  the  . -uper- 
stitious  in  all  a^us  ;  ami  Mo-e>  proclaimed,  that  all  the  ;^ods  which 
the  I'.jyptian  pri  -:-  wi.-hed  the  ignorant  multitude  to  worship, 
were  fal.-e.  The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  stara  as  emhlems  of  tho 

pnK  tin-  Miii  under  th"  iiai!,.-  of  Kc:i,  ami  the  moon  as.loh  or  !  : 
hut  among  tho  -lews,  whoever  wor>hipped  any  one  of  the  heavenly 
l.iodie-  was  to  1,  i  to  .hath.  The  Ku'yptians  worshipped 

statues  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  Jishi-s  ;  but  tin1  .lews  were  f..r- 
Idddeu  to  bow  down  before  any  carved  image.  The  I. _  \ptian 
priests  kept  their  he;nK  shaved  ;  while  the  Jewish  priest  was  for- 
bidden to  make  himself  bald,  or  even  to  cut  tin;  comer  of  his  heard. 
The  people  of  Lower  h_ypt  marked  their  bodi.-s  with  pricks,  in 
honour  of  their  gods;  but  the  .lews  were  forbidden  to  cut  their 
ll' -h  or  make  any  mark  upon  it.  The  Egyptians  buried  food  in 
the  tombs  with  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  >ent  gift.-  of  fond  to 
the  temples  for  their  u.>e  :  but  the.le\\.-  were  forbidden  to  set  apart 
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any  food  for  the  dead.-  The  Egyptians  planted  groves  of  trees 
within  the  court-yard  of  their  temple,  as  the  Alexandrian  Jews  did 
in  later  times  :  but  the  laws  of  Moses  forbade  the  Jews  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  The  sacred  bull  Apis  was 
chosen  by  the  priests  of  Memphis  for  its  black  and  white  spots,  and 
Mnevis,  the  sacred  bull  of  Heliopolis,  had  nearly  the  same  marks ; 
but  the  Jews,  in  preparing  their  water  of  purification,  were  ordered 
to  kill  a  red  heifer  without  a  spot.  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  pp.  33 
—35. 

The  return  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan  opens 
to  our  view  a  third  period  of  their  history,  and  a  third  state 
of  their  religion.  The  priests  and  Levites  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part  everywhere  among  them,  deriving  their  institution 
from  Moses,  but,  singularly  enough,  not  practising  his  pre- 
cepts, or  preserving  the  purity  of  worship  which  he  had 
taught  them. 


o 


It  would  extend  this  work  indefinitely  to  enter  here  into 
a  full  examination  of  this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  name 
only  a  few  facts  which  imply  that  the  people,  returning  to 
the  country  of  their  ancestors,  resumed  at  least  one  custom 
which  had  existed  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  also 
that  the  people,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  them,  were  still 
idolaters  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  practice  of  having  household  gods  was 
resumed,  or  perhaps  had  never  been  broken  off,  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  Micah  : 

And  the  man  Micah  had  an  house  of  gods,  and  made  an  ephod, 
and  teraphim,  and  consecrated  one  of  his  sons  who  became  his 
priest.  JUDGES,  xvii,  5. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  flight  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram 
when  Rachel  stole  the  images,  teraphim  in  the  Hebrew, 
belonging  to  her  father : 

And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep  :  and  Eachel  had  stolon  the 
images  that  were  her  father's.  GENESIS,  xxxi,  19. 

Laban  pursues  Jacob  in  his  flight  towards  Canaan,  and 
in  bis  expostulation,  when  he  comes  up  with  him,  he  uses 
these  words  : 

And  now,  though  thou  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore 
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longedst  after  thy  father's  house  ;  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen 
ruy  gods? 

Bishop  Patrick  and  Dr  Stackhouse  explain  the  teraphim 
by  an  imaginary  train  of  thought,  which  may  amuse  the 
reader  by  its  originality,  but  cannot  produce  the  conviction 
that  it  is  based  upon  either  probability  or  truth : 

They  were  objects  of  worship  or  instruments  of  divination.  It  is 
supposed  that  Rachel  stole  them  ;  eithei  lit/cause,  having  still  atinc- 
ture  of  Superstition,  she  feared  I  .akin  should  enquire  of  them  which 
way  .lacoli  -was  gone  ;  or  because,  having  been  brought  "11'  hy  Jacob 
from  tin-  lalse  notions  and  bad  custom.-  (>f  her  country,  she  dcsiivd 
to  convince  her  f.ithrr  of  his  superstition,  hy  letting  him  see,  that 
his  gods  (as  he  called  them)  could  not  preserve  themselves,  much 
less  be  of  any  service  to  him  :  or  because  she  intended  to  give  Ler- 
Belf  some  portion  «t'  his  -ends  whieli  she  thought  justly  belonged 
t"  her,  and  uf  which  he  had  dejirived  her.  It  is  supposed  the 
images  wen-  made  uf  gold  fi  ,-ilvcr,  or  sonic  uthur  valuable  sub- 
.-tai;  . 

1'r  Lightfoot  represents  the  teraphim  in  a  difTerent  point 
of  vie\v,  equally  imaginative  as  the  foregoing  : 

The  teraphim  were  pn>kihly  the  pieture>  or  .statues  of  some  of 

Kaehel's  ai.  .  and   taken  hy  her   fur   the    preservation  of  their 

memory,  when  she  was  about  never  to  Bee  her  father'.-  house  again. 

In  the  next  place,  we  find  a  narrative  in  the  Second  Book 
of  Kings  (xxiii,  11 — 14)  which  shows  that  the  injunctions 
of  Moses  and  others  against  idolatry,  and  to  support  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  and  only  God,  Jehovah,  were  by  no  means 
too  severe  or  needless,  but  were,  however,  far  from  -ful 

in  exterminating  idol-worship.  The  dedication  of  horse*  to 
the  service  of  the  sun,  a  very  general  Kastern  superstition, 
IVoiu  which  the  Greeks  n  c  ived  the  mythological  history  of 
Phaeton  ;  the  worship  oi'Ashtaroth,  introduced  in  the  earliest 
ages  by  the  Sidonian  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
iuto  Greece;  the  worship  of  Chemosh,  the  Moabitish  deity, 
whose  name  occurs  with  thatofOmri  on  the  lately  discovered 
•ibiti>h  stone — all  these  are  comprised  within  three  verses 
in  the  following  passage  concerning  the  reform  of  religion  in 
the  reign  of  King  Josiah  : 
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He'took  away  the  HORSES  that  the  kings  of  Judah  had  given  TO 
THE  SUN,  at  the  entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  by  the 
chamber  of  Nathan-melech,  which  was  in  the  suburbs,  and  burned 
the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire .  .  .  And  the  HIGH  PLACES  that  were 
before  Jerusalem,  which  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the  mount  of 
corruption,  which  Solomon  the  king  of  Israel  had  builded  for  ASH- 
TORETH  the  abomination  of  the  Moabites,  and  for  MILCOM  the  abomi- 
nation of  the  children  of  Ammon,  did  the  king  defile.  And  he 
brake  in  pieces  the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,  and  filled  their 
places  with  the  bones  of  men. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  commentators  seek  to 
evade  a  fact  which  plainly  shows  that  idolatry  was  the 
religion  of  those  times,  not,  perhaps,  such  primary  idolatry 
as  the  statue  of  Olympian  Jove  indicated  among  the  Greeks, 
but  an  inferior  species,  by  which  even  men,  who  recognize 
the  power  and  majesty  of  God,  as  they  are  shown  in  the 
magnificent  works  of  Nature,  are  yet  prone  to  deal  in  second- 
ary agencies,  spirits,  wizards,  ghosts,  charms,  and  amulets — 
anything,  in  short,  which  brings  down  the  great  idea  of  God 
to  the  low  level  of  their  own  weak  understandings. 

A  striking  contrast  to  this  image-worship  is  presented  by 
the  same  people,  when  they  came  back  from  Babylon — no 
more  teraphim  or  household  deities — nothing  more  is  said  of 
a  plurality  of  deities — the  gods  of  the  mountain  and  the 
gods  of  the  plains  merge  into  the  omnipotence  of  tbe  one 
God,  surrounded  by  the  angels,  archangels,  and  the  whole 
army  of  Heaven.  Conspicuous,  however,  above  all  his  satel- 
lites is  the  Almighty  Jehovah.  His  attributes  are  those 
which,  in  the  present  day,  are  held  in  reverence  by  half  the 
world,  and  his  religion  assumes  that  shape  which  we  find 
impressed  upon  the  Gospel-histories  of  the  New  Covenant. 

The  appearance  of  angels,  however,  in  this  stage  of  the 
Israelitish  religion,  demands  to  be  noticed.  Whilst  these  by 
some  are  divided  into  two  classes — the  good,  who  minister 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  bad,  who  are  ever  lying 
in  wait  to  do  us  harm — others  have  interpreted  their  exist- 
ence as  an  imaginary  but  needful  addition  to  that  personifi- 
cation of  good  and  evil  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Oriental  mind.  For  the  majestic  scheme  of  an  Almighty 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe  surrounded  by  the 
Heavenly  Host  above  described,  was  contrasted,  in  the  later 
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theology  of  the  Hebrews,  with  a  corresponding  picture  of  a 
rival  agency,  always  engaged  in  counteracting  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  Jehovah.  Satan  was  the  name  of  this  demon 
or  hostile  spirit;  and  under  his  commands  were  a  legion  of 
evil  spirits,  ever  abiding  his  bidding,  and  ready  to  do  his 
will.  This  particular  phase  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Jews  is  not  recognised  in  their  history  before  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  I'aptivity  :  for  the  older  religion  of  the 
Jews  recognised  only  one  ruler  of  the  world,  to  whose  provi- 
dence all  events  whether  good  or  evil  were  ascribed;  nor  do 
the  \vry  obscure  accounts  of  supernatural  beings  appearing 
to  Lot  and  Abraham  p..  itlicient  reality  to  remove  this 

inference;  and  as  the  r.-ligion  of  the  Persians  is  known  to 
have  turned  upon  tin-  same  opposing  principles  of  good  and 
.•vil.it  i-  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  .lc\vs  first  acquired 
these  vie\vs  during  th«-  Seventy  years  which  the  principal 
men  of  their  nation  pa—  ,-d  among  the  (  'haldean,  Babylonian; 
and  1'eisiaii  philosophers,  who  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster.* 

From  the  time  that  this  new  element  entered  into  the 
religion  of  the  Jew-,  a  e..n  v-ponding  meaning  i*  found 
attached  to  the  word  Satan,  which  formerly  .signilied  nothing 
more  than  an  enemy,  or  adversary,  Init  now  liegan  to  lie  the 
designation  of  the  power  of  rvil.  I'.-rd  in  this  sense  for  the 

1  >e\  i),  the  word   Satan    occurs    in    only  four  ]>  of  the 

Mient  ;  and  even  in  oi  .....  f  these  it  i>  inaccurately 
rendered  in  our  English  JJil.le,  for  the  word  in  that  verse 
also    means    nothing   more    than    an    adversary.      The    j.laco 
where  it  is  inaccurately  rendered  by  the  English  word  Satan, 
meaning  the  Devil,  is  in  I'salm  fix,  verse  0  : 


:unl  I'ridcan\,  working  up  tin-    lVr>ian  l.'i'rnds  and  their  own 
ronjeeture.-i  into  ;i  vor\  i-tcia- 

]...r;iry  .'1   Umu>  1  1  \  >t.i>  )..•>.      Hut  it  i.s  sutlk-i.'iit  to  observe,  that  tin'  I  • 
\\rit.-rs,  who    live,  I   ;ilni.^l  in  tin-  age  "I    I'arr  in  ].l;n-ing  the  era  "f 

Zoroaster  many  hundred,  or  even  tlnm^ui.!.  ore  tli^ir  <>wu  time. 

judicious  .-ritii-i  •',  and  maintain.  -d  against  Ins 

nrojiln-t  .  <irk, 

vol.   ii.  [  THB  ZK»  IIAVK-TV    \\  AS  COM- 

::n]  was  culled  tb,'  /cud.      'J'lic  la.  :it;iry,  tin-  I'dilvi, 

thoiiLjli    much    niiux-    m..,i<.Tii,    has   ceased   m  kgo   to   be  a  living 

tongue.     This  fact  aloiie  (if  it  is  allowed  -;tly  war 

the  antiquity  of  those  writin.  .1  d'AnqiU'til  luw  brought  into  LUIV|I,  , 

aud  traiislatcd  into  French."  —  tiiuuus,  chap.  viii. 
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Set  thou  a  wicked  man  over  him  ;  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his 
right  hand. 

Here  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  understanding  the 
word  to  have  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  adversary,  by 
which  a  satisfactory  sense  for  the  passage  is  obtained. 

But  the  other  passages  in  which  the  word  Satan  is  found 
in  its  new  sense,  occur  in  books  which  were,  without  doubt, 
wholly  written  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  not  compiled  out  of  ancient  originals  like  some  earlier 
parts  of  the  Bible,  where  many  passages  have  probably  been 
preserved  entire.  They  are  the  following : 

I  CHRONICLES,  xxi,  1.  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel,  and 
provoked  David  to  number  Israel. 

JOB,  i,  6.  Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to 
present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  &c.  &c. 

ZECHARIAH,  iii,  1,  2. — And  he  showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest 
standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his 
right  hand  to  resist  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  "The 
Lord  rebuke  thee." 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  universally  allowed  to  belong 
to  the  latest  period  of  the  Jewish  Commonwealth.  Zechariah 
also  is  admitted  to  have  written  about  the  same  time,  and 
those  who  still  look  upon  the  book  of  Job  as  a  work  of 
remote  antiquity,  have  to  encounter  and  explain  the  diffi- 
culties which  militate  against  its  antiquity,  and  have  been 
already  noticed  in  this  work. 

But  the  passage  in  Chronicles  where  the  name  of  Satan 
occurs  may  be.  compared  with  the  corresponding  narrative 
in  II  Samuel,  xxiv,  1,  where  David's  sin  in  numbering  the 
people  is  described : 

And  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and 
he  moved  David  against  them  to  say,  Go,  number  Israel  and  Judah. 

Here  it  is  the  anger  of  the  Lord  against  Israel,  which 
prompts  David  to  commit  an  act  that  was  disagreeable  to 
God  :  but  in  Chronicles  it  is  the  enmity  of  the  Devil,  or  Evil 
Spirit,  which  impels  the  King  to  sin.  The  former  account 
flowed  naturally  from  the  opinions  which  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites held  concerning  the  anthropomorphism,  and  consequently, 
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the  human  feelings  of  anger,  friendship,  and  revenge,  which 
they  ascribed  to  the  Almighty.  This  view  of  the  subject  is 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah — if,  at  least,  this  part  also  is  to  be  considered  as 
written  by  him,  and  not,  as  some  think,  by  one  who  wrote 
in  a  later  age.  In  the  forty-fifth  chapter,  the  Almighty  is 
represented  as  addressing  Cyrus  in  these  words : 

I  am  the  Lcml,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  besido 
me.  I  prded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  :  that  they 
may  know  from  the  i  >f  the  sim,  and  from  the  west,  that 

tin-re  is  none  beside  nie.      1  am  the   L>rd  and  there  is  none  el 
I  form  the  li;_,rht  and  <  -,  :   L  make-  peace  and  CKK.VIL: 

i:\ii.  :    I  the  Lord  do  all  these  thi 

. 

Tliat  God  is  the  author  of  evil  as  well  as  good  was  no  doubt 
the  belief  df  the  early  .lews,  but  their  connection  with  Baby- 
lon brought  new  elements  into  their  belief;  and  perhaps  tho 
rtioii  that   <!."!    created    evil    as   well    as   "ood  was  aimed 

O 

against  the  lir>t  appearance  of  the  dnalistic  system,  which 
ranged  the  powers  <>f  evil  under  a  banner  hostile  to  Jehovah 
and  the  powers  i.f  L,'Ood.  Thus  the  latter  of  the  two  narra- 
tives which  have  been  quoted,  exhibiting  the  name  and 
inllueiiee  of  Satan  over  liavid,  was  wiitten  when  the  -lews 
had  imbjbcd  other  notion-  of  evil,  which  t  hey  were  probably 
the  more  ready  to  adopt,  because  the  cliaia.-ter  of  the  Deity 
was  thereby  relieved  from  the  imputation  of  sometimes  being 
the  cause  which  impelled  mankind  to  sin.  The  iwo  anta- 
gonistic principles  of  the  lYr^ian  or  Chaldean  theology  easily 
can-lit  the  warm  imaginations  of  the  .b-wi.-di  people,  who 
dul  not  perceive  that  the  lielief  in  a  <;,,d  ,,f  evil  narrowed 
the  dominion  of  the  ( iod  of  ( Jood,  in  the  same  proportion  as 
it  exalted  by  contrast  his  moral  perfections. 

The  <>f  evil  has  always  been  ;i  greater  difficulty  to 

the  philosopher  thai,  to  the  theologian  ;  and  has  by  neither  of 
the  two  been  very  sal  lained.  That  there  was  once 

a  race  of  heavenly  beings  who.  by  rebellion,  fell  from  their 
rirst  estate,  long  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man,  has 

always  been  a  pr  ;,e  in  Oriental  mythology,  and 

been  made  the  subject  of  .some  of  the  highest  flights  of  poetry, 
even  among  the  nations  of  the  We.-a.  It  has  indeed  been 
thought  that  some  obscure  passages  in  the  Bible  have  refer- 
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ence  to  the  fallen  angels,  and  that  Satan,  the  Adversary  or 
calumniator,  called  by  us  the  Devil,  from  the  Latin  word 
diabolus,  which  means  calumniator,  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  of 
the  ano-els  which  fell  from  Heaven.  The  human  race,  at  a 

O 

later  period,  were  created  perfect  and  without  sin ;  but  they 
also  disappointing  the  expectations  of  their  Creator,  through 
disobedience  to  God's  commands,  were  expelled  from  the 
happy  garden  in  which  they  first  were  placed.  The  evil 
spirit  who  thus  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  God, 
and  tempted  our  first  parents  to  disobey,  was  Satan,  who, 
having  been  punished  for  his  own  sin,  became  from  that  time 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  has  ever  since  sought  to  hinder  man- 
kind in  their  aspirations  after  good,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  regaining  God's  favour,  which  they  had  forfeited,  and 
the  state  of  happiness  from  which  they  had  fallen. 

The  destruction  of  all  our  race,  except  eight  persons,  by  a 
flood,  was  a  later  punishment  which  God  inflicted  on  man- 
kind for  disobedience  ;  but  the  sinful  element  still  remained, 
until  the  Mediator,  our  Saviour,  came  for  the  purpose  not  so 
much  of  eradicating  evil  practices  from  the  acts  and  conduct 
of  mankind,  as  of  instilling  a  new  principle  of  action,  which 
should  save  them  from  future  sin,  and  from  a  further  inflic- 
tion of  punishment  on  the  whole  race  at  the  hands  of  God. 
This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  present  the  rival  sects  of 
Christians  and  Jews  have  been  at  variance,  the  latter  think- 
ing that  the  Mediator,  who  shall  restore  them  to  happiness, 
and  perhaps  to  their  former  temporal  prosperity,  is  still  to 
come ;  while  the  former  believe  that  he  is  come  already,  in 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ.  Let  this,  then,  suffice  for  the 
present  on  the  subject  of  the  word  Satan,  as  entering  into  the 
national  religion  of  the  Jews. 

Another  word  which  throws  some  light  upon  our  present 
subject  is  Ncibi,  "prophet,"  which,  as  already  stated  in  page 
118,  was  a  new  word,  acquired  by  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  used  in  an  altered  sense  in  consequence  of  the 
arts  of  astrology,  prophecy,  and  divination,  for  which  the 
Chaldees  were  famous,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  but  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  at  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  in  almost  every  country  of  the  known 
world. 
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The  notices  which  the  Greek  ami  Roman  writers  have 
left  concerning  these  peculiarities  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
are  in  general  very  slight.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
reserve  which  the  Jews  always  showed  towards  other  nations, 
amounting,  in  fact,  to  moroseness  and  animosity  towards 
all  foreigners.  Yet  Diogenes  Laertius  has  described  the 
theology  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  an  off-shoot  from  that  of  the 
( 'haldees,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  power  of  divination  or 
prophesy,  and  the  belief  in  two  opposite  principles,  the  one 
of  evil  and  the  other  of  good.  The  whole  section  is  curious, 
and  bears  so  close  a  relation  to  the  present  subject  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  < [noting  it  here  at  length: 

They  say  tli;it  tin1  ('haldees  oeenpied  themselves  with  astronomy 
and  fi'i  :  ami  tin-  Ma^i  with  tin-  worship  of  tin-  gods,  and 

sacrili'--1-  and  pia;.      -.         :      .1.;  the  only  persons  whom   the  gods 
;  t<>.      And  that  they  make  divlarati<>ns  concerning  the  hem- 
and   origin   of  the  gods,  whom   they  state   to   lie    Fire,   Farth,   and 
AYater.      That    they  eond.  mn   images,   an  ially   those  persons 

who  say  that   thegodfl  are  male  and  1'eiuale. 

7.  That  they  deliver    disemiixes  ,.n  ju.-ti--e,  and  think   it  unholy 
t.i  di  "f  the  di'ad   1'V  burning  them.      That  they  approve   of  a 
union  with    one's   mother    or    daughter,  as  Sotion   observes   in   his 

i  hook.  Tliat  they  study  divination  and  prophesy,  and  say 
that  the  :_..ds  appear  to  them.  That  the  air  is  full  of  forms,  whieh 
Lv  emanati'.n  from  the  burning  of  incense  are  admitted  to  the  sight, 
of  those  who  have  shaip  eyes.  That  tliey  forhid  the  wearing  of 
artilicial  and  golden  ornaments.  Their  elothiiiLj  is  white  ;  their  hed 
a  pallet  :  their  food  is  herbs,  and  >  hee>e,  and  aeheapkind  of  bread  ; 
their  stall'  is  a  cane,  with  which,  it  is  .-aid,  they  pierce  their  cheese, 
and  so  divide  and  eat  it. 

8.  But  they  are    not   acquainted   with    magical    divination,  as 
Aristotle  observes  in  his  Treatise  on  Ma^ie,  and  I>inon  in  the  fifth 
book  of  his  History.     The  latter  also  say-  that  Zoroaster,  interpreted 
means  'the  star-worshipper,'  and  Hermodorus  says  the  same.    Aris- 
totle, in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Philosophy,  says  that  they  are  more 
ancient  than  the  Egyptians,  and  that  they  hold  two  principles,  a 
good  genius,  and  an  evil  genius,  the   former  named  Zeus  [Jupiter] 
or  Oromasdes,  the  latter  Hades  [Pluto]  or  Arimanius.     Hermippus 
also  mentions  this  in  his  first  book  on  the  Magi,  and  Eudoxus  in 
his  Period,  and  Theopompus  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Philippics. 

9.  He  says  also  that,  according  to  the  Magi,  men  will  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  become  immortal,  and  that  things  will  remain  by 
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their  appellations.  The  same  is  related  by  Eudoxus  of  Rhodes. 
Eut  Hecatafius  says  that,  according  to  the  Magi,  the  gods  are  also 
born  :  and  Clearchus  of  Soli,  in  his  book  on  Education,  says  that 
the  Gymnosophists  are  descended  from  the  Magi.  Some  say  that 
the  Jews  also  are  an  offshoot  from  them.  Moreover  those  who  have 
written  about  the  Magi,  condemn  Herodotus,  observing  that  Xerxes 
did  not  throw  his  javelin  up  at  the  sun,  nor  cast  chains  upon  the 
sea,  because  these  have  been  declared  by  the  Magi  to  be  gods  :  but 
that  his  removing  statues  was  a  very  likely  thing  for  him  to  do. 
DIOGENES  LAEBTIUS,  Broem.,  §  6. 

Even  the  Jewish  writings  themselves  bear  testimony  to 
the  Oriental  origin  of  their  celestial  hierarchy:  for  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  says  that  the  names  of  the  angels,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  months,  came  from  Babylon  with  the  Jews  who 
were  returning  from  captivity. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING --ITS  GRADUAL  DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH  FIVE  STAGES  —  1.  MEXICAN  PICTURE- WRITING  : 
2.  EGYPTIAN  HIEROGLYPHICS  :  3.  CHINESE  WORD-WRITING  : 
4.  HEBREW  SYLLABIC  OR  CONSONANTAL  WRITING  :  5.  AL- 
PHABETIC WRITING. 

The  changes  which  are  effected  by  lapse  of  time  in  the 
language  of  a  nation,  though  partly  influenced  by  external 
causes,  are,  nevertheless,  partly  independent  of  those  causes. 
Motion  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  universe  and  not 
merely  of  human  things.  Nothing  is  stationary :  the  very 
outlines  of  the  material  globe,  on  which  we  live,  are  always 
changing ;  the  ocean,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  the  solid 
continents  of  the  earth,  is  ever  fretting  and  chafing,  as  if 
eager  to  extend  its  dominion ;  and,  while  in  some  parts  it 
has  made  large  encroachments  upon  the  land,  it  has  in 
other  places  receded  before  its  enemy :  so  that,  whilst 
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ships  now  sail  over  water  where  the  husbandman  formerly 
drove  his  plough,  we  may  elsewhere  gather  fruit  and 
flowers  where  once  the  sailor  steered  his  .ship. 

Man  is  subject  to  the  same  physical  laws  as  the  creation 
which  surrounds  him.  Through  the  long  period  of  authen- 
tic history,  no  nation  has  retained  for  two  hundred  years 
all  the  original  elements  of  its  constitution.  Its  language, 
as  well  as  almost  all  other  features,  has  submitted  to  the 
law  of  change.  The  life  of  even  one  man  is  long  enough  to 
furnish  instances  of  this  law.  New  fashions  arise,  whether 
of  dress,  gait,  speech,  pronunciation,  or  writing,  which  draw 
after  them  the  imitation  of  the  young,  whilst  they,  as 
surely,  living  down  the  reprobation  of  the  old,  who  think 
nothing  ri_  good,  but  what  them-rlv.-  did  in  the  earlier 

period  of  their  li1. 

Novelty  i-  in  fact  a  constant  charm;  to  the  love  of 
change  maybe  a-cribed  the  disappearance  of  many  things 
in  no  wist-  inferior  to  others,  which  have  occupied  their 
places  ;  but  those  also  have  had  their  day,  and  l.ccn  again 
succ.-edcd  1'V  others,  to  which  a  similar  period  of  existence 
followed  liy  a  similar  decay  has  been  aligned.  It  is  related 
by  Horace,  that  his  ].;,  >rs  in  the  poetical  art,  Knnius 

and  Lucilius,  had  enriched  the  native  tongue  of  Latium  by 
the  introduction  of  new  words  to  express  thoughts  and 
ideas,  which  perhaps  only  wanted  names,  because  the 
ideas  were  themselves  new  to  the  ruder  intellects  of  the 
Roman  people  ;  and  it  was  the  claim  of  him  who  tells  us 
this,  that  he  should  himself  be  allowed  to  coin  a  it  w  fresh 
•words,  which  before  his  time  were  unused  or  unknown. 
The  law  of  finality  must  lie  abandoned  in  every  branch  of 
human  learning  and  science,  ,-md  indeed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  life.  It  must  be  abandoned  by  the  historian 
and  by  the  student  of  history  also  ;  Time,  the  destroyer  of 
all  human  works,  is  found  to  spare  germs  of  truth,  which 
often  reproduce  in  a  more  perfect  and  real  form  what  has 
been  thought  to  have,  gone  from  us  for  ever. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  world,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  guided  by  principles  which  derive  their  force 
chiefly  from  the  law  by  which  everything  is  continually 
moving  forward ;  and  yet  this  very  law  has  often  in  its 
course  deposited  grains  of  truth,  which  have  enabled  us,  even 
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when  ages  have  passed  away,  to  discover  however  faintly 
the  character  of  events,  however  enshrined  in  the  legendary 
tales,  in  which  the  imagination  of  rude  and  even  of 
civilized  nations  has  delighted.  These  observations  can 
hardly  too  often  be  repeated,  and  their  truth  is  indeed  be- 
ginning to  be  more  readily  acknowledged  in  the  present 
age,  when  every  record  of  the  past  is  examined  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  in  order  that  we  may  arrive  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  full  appreciation  of  its  truth. 

In  accordance  then  with  the  inference,  that  the  language 
of  the  Israelites  changed  with  the  outward  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  minutely  the  style  of  writing  in  which  that  lan- 
guage first  appeared  in  the  world ;  and  in  which  it  has 
come  down  to  our  times.  For,  if  we  can  suppose  any 
people  in  the  world  to  have  retained  the  use  of  the  same 
language  so  completely  that  a  book,  written  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago,  could  be  still  read  to  the  people  by  their  priests 
and  teachers,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  audience,  the 
people  selected  to  illustrate  this  permanence  of  language 
could  not  be  the  Israelites,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  former 
chapters,  went  through  most  remarkable  and  continual 
vicissitudes.  And  if  the  language,  so  also  the  vehicle  in 
which  that  language  has  flowed  down  from  early  times, 
may  with  great  probability,  approaching  almost  to  certainty, 
be  supposed  to  have  varied  according  as  different  modes  of 
writing  were  devised  by  the  ever- vary  ing  and  progressive 
intellect  of  mankind. 

I  shall  therefore  devote  the  present  chapter  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  and  especially  of 
Alphabetic  Writing,  by  the  help  of  which  alone  we  have 
obtained  almost  all  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  both  of 
former  times  and  of  our  own  species. 

The  art  of  writing  is  the  most  noble  that  mankind  have 
yet  acquired.  It  enables  persons  residing  in  remote  quarters 
of  the  world,  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  one  another 
with  no  more  delay  than  the  time  necessary  for  transmitting 
the  vehicle  to  which  those  thoughts  are  consigned :  and  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  handing  down  the  history  of  past 
ages  to  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  so  of  accumulating, 
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for  the  benefit  of  each  succeeding  generation,  all  the 
which  their  predecessors  have  laid  up. 

Yet  the  origin  of  this  art,  so  wonderful  for  its  results, 
and  so  useful  to  mankind  in  the  daily  business  of  life,  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  though  it  has  been  often  investigated 
witli  all  that  profound  sagacity  of  which  men  are  capable, 
when  they  apply  the  powers  of  their  intellect  to  a  specific 
subject  of  enquiry. 

We  .shall  in  vain  hope  that  it  will  ever  be  discovered  to 
whom  mankind  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  this  wonder- 
ful art:  for,  as  the  name  of  the  inventor  has  not  been  re- 
corded, no  stretch  of  intellect  can  supply  the  absence  of 
what  is  evidently  a  matter  of  fact,  until  some  fresh  docu- 
inriits  shall  be  discovered,  which  may  help  us  to  elucidate 
difficulty. 

It  has  been  maintaim-d  by  some  authors  that  the  nrt  of 
alphabetic  writing  was  liivt  given  to  mankind  by  an  im- 
mediate iv\.  lation  from  <  Jod.  Among  those  who  hold  this 
tlie.,iy  may  IK-  mentioned  Dr  Wall,  formerly  professor  of 
l|cbre\v  at  the  I'niver-itv  of  Ihiblin.  In  a  work*  pub- 
lished on  this  subject  .some  years  a^o,  he  has  propounded 

an  opinion  that  the  kin>\\  led_re  of  Alphabetical  <  'liaraeters 

was   iir-t  communicated  by  (!od,   through   Moses,    to   the 

Uiaelite>  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Hebrew 

Law.      And  the   learned   author  states   as  the    basis    of  this 

fusion  that  the   inhabitants  of  Egypt,  where  alone  the 

1-raelites  could,  by  human    means,  have   previously  learnt 

art  of  alphabetic  writing,  did  not  possess  that  art,  until 

long  after  the  time  of  M          md  the  delivery  of  the  La\\r. 

1  accept   the  premises  Avhich  the  learned  professor  has  laid 

down   and  established  with  much  learning,  but  I  deny  his 

conclusion,   because  a  better  and   more   rational    inference 

seems  to  follow,  namely  that  the  Hebrew  law  was  not  given 

by  Mos;  -,  in  alphabetic  writing,  at  all. 

If  then  \ve  reject-,  the  theory,  that  this  art  came  by  iiu- 


'•f  the  ancient  orthography  of  the  .Icvvs,  anil  of  the 

text  of  tl»'  ll"l>re\v  I'.ililc.      I  'art  the  First,  rontainiir.,. 

;i:i  Inquiry  into  the  origin   <>f  Alphabetic:   Writing;  with  which  is  incur- 

on    th.:     I  11     Hieroglyphics.        !'j'<'.    W.    Wall,    ]>.|). 

•  :•  fellow  of  Trini:  sur  uf  Jlrljjvv.'  in  the  T'nivei'.sity 

of  Dublin.    Kuyal  Svn,  Lun'iun,    IN.",.").      Two  other   volumes  followed  at  a 

Liter    . 
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mediate  revelation  to  mankind,  it  must  be  supposed  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  natural  talents  of  the  human  race, 
gradually  from  small  beginnings  elaborating  the  invention 
until  it  has  at  length  attained  to  its  present  state  of  per- 
fection. It  remains  to  be  shown  that  existing  facts  strongly 
corroborate  this  view,  and  that  no  other  view  is  compatible 
with  these  facts.  "There  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  an 
author  who  has  been  previously  quoted,  "  that  the  primitive 
ages  possessed  some  means,  besides  oral  tradition,  of  record- 
ing and  perpetuating  their  several  branches  of  knowledge, 
but  respecting  the  nature  of  these  means  we  are  left  some- 
what in  the  dark.  It  is  universally  allowed  that  no  human 
device  could  have  answered  this  purpose  better  than  alpha- 
betic writing."  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  art  should 
have  existed  in  several  of  the  ancient  nations ;  for  we  find 
that  in  several  nations  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  absence 
of  this  art  has  been  no  impediment  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  existence  among  them  of  wise  and  intel- 
lectual men ;  for  even  in  the  back  settlements  of  America 
we  find  men  accommodated  like  savages,  but  informed  as 
members  of  civil  society  ;  and  in  ancient  authors  we  read 
of  sages,  of  no  mean  fame,  residing  amongst  rude  and  barba- 
rous nations. 

The  art  of  writing,  however  excellent,  is  no  more  than 
one  of  the  numerous  arts  by  which  the  life  of  man  is  em- 
bellished and  improved,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  people  to 
attain  to  a  high  state  of  advancement  in  many  respects, 
whilst  its  individuals  maybe  able  neither  to  read  nor  write. 
We  are  too  apt  to  attach  the  idea  of  barbarism  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  forgetting 
that  some  of  our  own  kings,  and  almost  all  our  nobility  in 
former  times,  knew  nothing  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Perhaps  a  just  idea  of  this  subject  may  be  formed  by  say- 
ing that  a  nation  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  can  progress 
in  civilization  only  to  that  point  which  the  life  of  one  man 
can  attain  to,  because  the  use  of  letters  alone  can  enable  a 
nation  to  store  up  the  successive  and  accumulated  wisdom 
of  several  lives.* 

*  "The  Germans,  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters,  and  the  use  of  letters  is  the  principal  circumstance  that  distingiiishes 
a  civilized  people  from  a  herd  of  savages  incapable  of  knowledge  or  reilec- 

24—2 
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Vet  if  vs-e  take  the  most  simple  ami  untutored  people 
that  History  has  made  us  acMnainted  with,  \ve  shall  lind 
that  they  have  some  mode  of  conveying  their  thoughts, 
analogous,  though  infinitely  inferior,  to  alphabetic  writing. 

§  1.     N<\'-'n'«i<  Picture-writing. 

The  first  attem])ts  of  ;i  people  to  convey  to  a  distance,  or 
to  deliver  down  to  a  future  age,  the  knowledge  of  an  event, 
\vould  oliviously  l>e  to  draw  a  picture  of  that  event  with 
all  its  circumstances  delineated,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves t«>  the  eyes  <  f  the  narrator;  and  this  mode  has.no 
doubt,  been  practiced  in  every  nation  of  the  earth.  It  is 
indeed  practiced  at  present  in  every  count  ry,  where  Looks 
are  printed,  a-  l.eiii'j;  the  only  mode  in  which  many  sul'je.-ts, 
treated  of  in  thoM'  books.Can  lie  faithfully  and  satisfactorily 

descril.ed.     Pictures  are  still  used  for  such  purposes,  where 

written    laiiLfua^e    would    fail,    though    they    are   now  used 
,,nl\          ubordinate  to  letters,  whereas  in  certain  nations, 

that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  picture-writing  has  lieen 
the  only  i  .....  le  ..f  conveying  the  information  which  now  is 
transmitted  l«y  means  of  alphabetical  characters.  That 
this  is  not  a  mere  ti  .....  ry  may  lie  -hown  l>y  the  instance  of 
the  Mexicans,  who,  when  invaded  l.y  Tories  in  t  he  sixteenth 


Without  that  artificial  help,  the  huinau    memory  soon  dissipnl. 

,ipts  tin'  ideas    intrusted  tn  IMT  >  barge  ;   :iinl  tin'  iii.lili'i-  f.'n-iillii's  i,l"  tlir 
inin.  I,  mi  I..II-.T  sii(.]>lii'.|    with    nni<l«'ls  ur  with    nntrriiils.  gradually  fo 
tlu  Mr  ]III\V»TS  ;    tlir  jinl-HH'iit  becomee  lan_'ui.l  an.  I  li'thar_'ii'.  tli.'  iina-iliatmn 
laii'.ui.l   or  irregular.      Fully  to  apprehend  thifl   iiii]»irt:int  tn.lli.   I.  t    i 

,t,  in  an  ini]ir..  \.-.l    BO  •    .'al.'iilati-    t  In-  ii:iin.  mC6  betv 

:naii  i.f  l.-aniin-  ami  thr  illitt.-rat,-  Tin'  former,  l.y  reading  an.  I 

r.  tli-ction,    multi]ili.'s    his   i.wn    rxiKTirn.'.'  an.  I  lives  in  <li   I  •  ami  re- 

mote i-uuntric-s,  \vhil.-t  tin-  latter,  routfl  tn  a   Mn-lr   spol  ami  ci.nliiH-il  to  a 
f.-w  yi-ars  nf  ezistei  <•<•,  surpassrs,  hut  very  little,  his  fellow-labourer  tl 
in  the  <••  of  liis  mental  fa.-ulti.-s.     Tin-  same,  ami  oven  a  greater,  <lif- 

fer.-nru    will  ho    fonml   1..  -us  than  hetween    in.li  vi.lnals,  ami  wo 

may  safely  jin'minnee.  that  vithmit  »f  writing,  m>  |icn|il. 

the  faithful  annals  of  their  hi.-tnry,  ever  made  any  consider- 
able  ]ini.L.'rt.>'s  in  the  ahstra.-'  i]1    ;ill.V   tolerable 

degree  e-  .  bhe  useful  and  a  of  life."—  GIBBON,  chap. 

rol.  i.  ji.  :;.vjof  the  I  •_'-.-,,].  edit.  l...ml"n,  ls::-_>. 

\Vt-  may  add,  that  the  oldest  Knnie  inserijptions  are  supposi   1  to  be  of  tlic 

third  cent  nry.  and  t.  nt   vriter  ^ho  mentions  the    Knnie  cha- 

M,  is),  TI  :  towards  the 

\tli  cent 
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century,  possessed  no  alphabetic  writing  at  all,  but  made 
use  of  pictures  taken  on  the  spot,  to  describe  to  their  king 
in  his  capital  city  the  nature  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
landed  on  his  coasts,  their  ships,  their  arms,  accoutrements 
and  general  appearance.  The  effect  which  these  pictures 
produced  on  the  minds  of  those  who  had  not  seen  the 
Spanish  invaders,  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  which 
would  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman,  on  enter- 
ing the  Gallery  of  Battles  at  Versailles,  by  the  large  pictures 
of  the  battles  of  Wagram,  Austerlitz,  and  others,  which  are 
there  suspended.  If  all  historical  records  of  Mexico  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  France  on  the  other,  were  destroyed,  and 
these  pictures  alone  were  preserved,  they  would  still  tell 
the  story  of  those  events,  though  without  that  vividness  of 
detail,  or  identification  of  nation,  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  collateral  sources. 

§  2.     Hieroglyphics. 

The  incompleteness  of  such  Picture-writing  would  sug- 
gest itself  sooner  or  later  to  those  who  practised  it,  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity  for  carrying  arts  to  perfection.  The 
Mexicans  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  advanced  beyond  this 
first  stage  in  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  art,  and  this 
is  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the 
Mexican  nation.  There  are  certain  stages,  through  which, 
more  or  less,  all  nations  must  pass,  and  a  people,  that  have 
not  advanced  beyond  picture-writing,  have  made  but  one 
step  at  all  in  the  road  of  improvement.  We  must  turn  to 
Egypt  for  the  next  step,  and  there  we  find  traces  of  the 
more  advanced  species  of  writing  which  is  generally  deno- 
minated HIEROGLYPHICS. 

To  understand  aright  the  peculiar  characters  which  pass 
under  this  name,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  antecedent 
Picture-writing,  from  which  Hieroglyphics  sprang.  The 
original  delineation  of  an  event  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be 
but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  next  generation,  and  the 
picture  would  in  process  of  time  require  the  aid  of  an  in- 
terpreter to  explain  all  its  various  circumstances  and  details. 
The  question  then  was,  in  what  manner  could  certain 
symbols  be  placed  in  connection,  one  with  another,  so  as  to 
represent  a  train  of  ideas,  descriptive  of  certain  subjects, 
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which  those  who  possessed  the  key  to  this  system,  could 
understand  ?  This  question  occurred  to  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  they  solved  it  by  choosing  a  series  of  emblems, 
mostly  objects  of  common  occurrence  in  their  country,  and 
attaching  to  these  objects  a  certain  meaning  which  should 
always  be  the  same  under  the  same  circumstances  ;  and  so 
was  formed  the  celebrated  HieroglyphicaJ  system  of  that 
nation.  The  long  duration  of  the  Egyptian  culture  lias 
furnished  us  with  satisfactory  proof  that  this  statement  of 
the  origin  of  Hieroglyphics  is  correct:  for  in  Egypt  are  pre- 
served  not  only  immense  numbers  of  such  inscriptions;  but 
also  of  fresco  paintings,  evidently  wrought  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  down  to  posterity  the  knowledge  of  certain 
great  events.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  same  country,  instances 
of  both  the  earliest  kinds  «>f  writing,  namely  the  Hicrogly- 
phieal,  and  the  Pictorial  from  which  the  former  is  an  off- 
shoot. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  after  all  with  regret,  that  the 
Hieroglyphics,  however  they  may  be  an  improvement  on 
Picture-writing  to  those  who  possess  the  key  of  the  system, 
yet  to  those  who  have  no  clue  or  a  weak  one  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  them,  they  are  as  obscure  as  the  Picture-writing 
from  which  they  first  arose. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  modern  ingenuity 
has  been  altogether  baffled  in  its  attempt  to  decipher  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  The  key  has  not  been  altogether 
lost,  for  the  meaning  of  some  of  their  symbols  has  been 
preserved  by  ancient  authors.  One  instance  of  this  may 
suffice  ;  it  is  from  a  passage  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
sera. 

At  Diospolis  in  Egypt,  on  the  temple  called  Pylon,  is  sculptural, 
a  boy,  the  emblem  of  birth  ;  an  old  man,  tin-  < •mhlcm  of  death  ;  tho 
hawk,  an  emblem  of  God  ;  and  a  tish,  that  of  hatred  ;  and  a  croco- 
dile (having  here  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  I  before 
named  for  it),  the  emblem  of  impudence.  Tho  whole  then  put 
together  symbolically  seems  to  me  to  mean,  "  0  you  who  are  born, 
and  you  who  die,  God  hates  impudence." — Strom,  v.  413,  ed. 
1L  ir.aii. 

It  has  been  properly  observed  of  such  hicroglyphical  in- 
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scriptions,  that  the  want  of  connecting  particles  makes  it 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  exact  meaning.  Thus  the  five 
figures,  a  boy,  an  old  man,  a  hawk,  a  fish,  and  a  crocodile, 
may  have  other  meanings,  besides  that  which  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  has  assigned  to  them,  though  the  five  pre- 
vailing ideas  would  be  repeated  in  all.  For  example,  they 
may  mean,  "  Young  and  old  may  become  Gods  by  hating  im- 
pudence." This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  serious  defect  in 
the  system  of  Hieroglyphics,  though  it  is  equally  evident 
that  they  show  a  great  advance  from  the  more  ancient  and 
simple  mode  of  Picture-writing. 

§  3.     Word-ivriting. 

I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  third  distinct  species  of  writing, 
which,  though  emanating  from  the  former,  has  certain  marks 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  at  least  common  to  those  other  kinds  of 
writing  which  have  sprung  out  of  it.  According  to  this 
mode,  every  word,  representing  a  separate  idea,  is  expressed 
by  a  single  character.  This  kind  of  writing  exists  still, 
though  much  modified  and  improved,  among  the  Chinese. 
In  all  the  languages  of  China  Proper  the  word  for  man  is 
represented  in  writing  by  a  certain  character,  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  recognise  to  mean  the  same  thing, 
though  in  the  different  dialects,  the  words,  when  uttered 
by  the  mouth,  sound  decidedly  and  essentially  different. 
The  nature  of  this  system  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  a 
similar  mode  which  prevails  among  ourselves.  The  Arabic 
numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  and  the  Roman  numerals 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  Greek,  A,  B,  &c.,  &c.,  are  well 
known  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ;  though  in  every 
different  country,  the  word  or  name  by  which  each  of  these 
is  pronounced,  is  entirely  different,  yet  the  idea  which 
these  signs  convey  to  the  mind  is  essentially  the  same. 

There  are  evidently  great  advantages  in  this  mode,  over 
the  Hieroglyphical  which  preceded  ;  for  in  Hieroglyphics,  as 
far  as  we  yet  understand  them,  there  were  fewer  means  of 
denoting  many  particles  and  minor  words  of  a  sentence, 
which  are  yet  necessary  to  make  the  meaning  pointed  and 
definite.  But  in  word-writing,  according  to  which  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  any  symbolical  analogy 
between  the  word,  or  idea,  and  the  character  expressing  it, 
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there  is  no  reason  why  .prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  all 
the  inflections  of  noun  or  verb  may  not  have  their  represen- 

tatives in  the  written  sentence.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  written  characters  were  first  chosen  from  some 
fancied  similarity  to  the  object  represented  by  them.  It  is 
-t  probable  that  they  m  /v  chosen  for  this  reason,  and 
thus  they  show  the  third  stage  in  the  art  of  writing,  rising 
as  naturally  out  of  the  second,  as  that  had  before  arisen 
from  the  first.  There  is  also  another  peculiarity  in  this 
system  of  word-writing,  which  in  certain  cases  might  be 
particularly  advanta  It  has  been  shown  that  persons 

!  lilfercnt  languages  mi-lit  use  the  same  books,  in 
the  >ame  way  as  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  use  the  same 
arithmetical  tables,  containing  nothing  but  figures,  which, 
though  pronounced  dili  ..  are  understood  by  all  alike. 

It  is  evident,  howc-vrr,  that  this  advantage  would  not  result 
in  the  case  of  lat.  3,  where  the  words  oi    a  sentence  are 

p  laced    in   a    different   order,   or   where  a   larger  number   of 
woi  oake  up  the  s;n,,i..    idea  in  one  than  annther,  or 

where  the  id*  iitly  divided  between  the  words. 

The  (  Ihinese  '  are  the  only  pe  .pie  among  whom  this  kind 
of  writing  i-  known,  and  the  general  disadvantages  of  it 
are  -d_Mial.  A-  every  word  has  a  separate  character, 
a  person  who  has  never  lieforc  seen  any  particular  word 
written,  is  unable  to  complete  the  sentence  until  he  has 
obtained  the  sense  of  that  word.  As  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  language  is  perhaps  known  to  few  persons  in  this 
iitry,  except  those  who  have  been  resident  in  China  it- 
self, an  analysis  of  its  principles,  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  the  reader. 


*  The  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  monarchy  in  iiMitd-d  :  Imt  it  may 

onbted  whether  literature  prei  I      :  to  that  of  other  nations. 

(iibbon.  that  most  profound  of  all  modern  historians,  probably  thought  the 
same,  when  he  \\  •  .Hows  :  — 

"The    ,-cra  of  the  ('iiiiic.M-  inon.-u  ,  hy  has  been  \ariously  fixed,  from  'JI'.VJ 
to  2132  before  <  'hrist  ;  ami  tlie  year   _i'i.'!7  has   born  ,  ir  lln-  ],i\\fiil 

epoch,  by  the  authority  of  the  pre-ciit  fm|i.Tor.      The  .liHiin.cc  arises  I'mm 
the  uncertain  duration  ot  the  lii>t  two  dynastie-  ;  and  tlic  \  that 

lies  beyond  tliem,  as  far  as  the  real  or  fabulous  times  of   Fohi  or   lloai 

:i  dates  his  authentic  chronology  from  the  year  841  :  the  thirty-six 

i-clinsrs  of  ('..nfueius  (thir:  f  \\hieli  liave  been  verili'.-d)  were  obser\cil 

.••en   the   years   7--   and   -Isii   bet-       <  t.      Tli«-  /,/'.-/«/•/'(•///  ^n  r'/it'l   of 

Clnnadoes   not   a.-cend   above  the  Greek  Olympiads."     IOIKO.N,    iii, 

Lo  d., 
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In  the   first   place,    there    are    in  the  Chinese  language 
about    44,000    words    all    monosyllabic,    and    each    having 
its  own  character,  either  simple  or  compound,  to  express  it 
iu  writing.     Thus  ma,  a  'horse,'   has  a  simple  character, 
whereas  hxin,  'faith,'  is  expressed  by  a  character  made  up  of 
two  others,  jen,  'a  man,'  and  yen,  'words';  and  this  compound 
character,  which,  according  to  its  elements,  would  be  pro- 
nounced jen-yen,  suggests  to  a  Chinaman  the  simple  sound 
or  expression  of  the   word  hsin.     But,  although  there  are 
44,000  separate  characters  expressive  of  44,000  words,  de- 
noting so  many  ideas  or  things,  European  students  have 
discovered  only  about  400  separate  monosyllabic  sounds  in 
the  language,  so  that  each  of  these  400   sounds  or  spoken 
words,  modified  it  is  true  by  tones  and  other  devices,  has  a 
large  number  of  meanings,  and  is  represented  by  a  large 
number  out  of  the  44,000  characters  before  described.     In- 
deed one  of  the  400  sounds,  ee  or  the  vowel  i,  pronounced 
as  in  French  and  Italian,  has  1,500  meanings,  each  repre- 
sented by  one  of  the  44,000  characters.  The  best  illustration 
of  this  is  the  English  word  club,  which  means  a  society,  or 
a  cud  yd  ;  or  the  words  vale,  veil,  and  vail,  which  are  pro- 
nounced alike,  but  have  different  letters  to  express  them. 
If  every  one  of  the  400  Chinese  elementary  monosyllabic 
sounds  expressed  an  equal   number   of  ideas,   each   sound 
would  be  represented  by  110  characters,  andwould  denote  110 
different  things,  but  whilst  the  sound  ee  has  1,500  charac- 
ters, some  sounds  have  only  one  meaning,  which  is  expressed 
by  one  character  only.     But  there  is   also  another  class  of 
characters,  214  in  number,  called  radicals,  and  these  are  the 
elements  out  of  which  the  -44,000  significant  characters  arc 
formed  in  writing.  Some  of  these  radicals  have  in  themselves 
no  meaning  at  all,  but  only  serve  to  make  up  with  others 
the  significant  44,000  characters.  We  have  in  English  many 
such  monosyllables,  which  have  no  meaning  except  in  com- 
bination with  other  syllables.     Thus  the  word  rir-gi  n    is 
made  up  of  vir,  having  no  meaning,  and  gin  which  has  a 
meaning,  although  wholly  unconnected  with  the  meaning  of 
the  compound  virgin.    There  is,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Chinese  :  the  compound  word  in 
the  former  language  is  expressed  by  the  same  sound  com- 
bined, which  its  parts  yield  separately;  but  in  Chinese  two 
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characters,  having  each  a  separate  sound  and  representing 
each  a  separate  thing,  denote  only  one  particular  thing  when 
they  are  compounded,  and  are  expressed  by  a  word  wholly 
different  in  meaning  and  sound  from  the  two  words  in  their 
former  uncompounded  state.  Thus,  in  order  to  speak  and 
properly  pronounce  the  44,000  Chinese  words,  the  learner 
must  study  the  400  sounds  to  which  those  words  are  limited, 
but  in  order  to  read  and  write  the  language,  he  must  study 
the  214  radicals,  out  of  which  the  44,000  characters  repre- 
senting  the  words,  are  all  more  or  less  compounded  in  writ- 
ing. It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  generally  know  nothing  about  the  number  400, 
which  the  Europeans  have  a-en-tained  by  their  analysis  of 
the  language  :  nor  indeed  are  there  many  Englishmen  v.  ho 
have  ever  attempted  to  count  the  number  of  separate  mono- 
syllabic sounds  which  are  found  in  pronouncing  the  4-0,000 
words  of  which  the  Kn^lish  language  consists. 

From  this  slight  sketch,  which  has  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  be^t  KnudUh  students  of  ('hinese,  it  must  lie. 
apparent  that  the  dillieulty  of  learning  to  read  and  write 
that  laii'_rua-_;-e  is  a  sutlicii-nt  reason  why  our  knowledge  of 
ii  is  SO  confined.  To  -peak  it  indeed  is  a  matter  of  much 
le>>  dilliculty  :  for  the  absence  of  inflections,  both  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  give-,  great  facility  to  the  learner,  more;  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  system  of  tones  which  other- 
wise are  a  great  impediment  to  it.s 


$     4.        ;\'///<(/m;    or    (.'nitron"  iitiil     icr'it'i  H<J    in    1186    HII/UIKJ   ////• 

Hi  >>,••  W8. 

At  the  point  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  new  and 
important  principle  has  been  introduced  into  the  art,  whose 
progress  is  here  delineated.  The  original  similarity  between 
the  symbol  and  the  object  represented,  either  no  longer 
exists  or  is  at  all  events  no  Ion.  -ential.  In  the  two 

systems  of  Picture-writing  and  Hieroglyphics,  the  characters 
employed  were  ideagraphic,  i.e.  descriptive  of  the  ideas 
which  the  words  themselves  would  have  represented,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  chosen  at  discretion;  but  in  the 
third  stage  of  the  art,  n-<>i-<l-  /'•/•/'/  nnj,  the  symbols,  though 
partly  still,  and  especially  in  their  origin,  ideagraphic,  yet 
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in  process  of  time  had  partly  lost  this  character,  for  they 
no  longer  presented  an  appearance  analogous  to  the  objects 
and  ideas  represented.  According  to  this  system  every 
sound,  which  the  human  voice  could  express,  had  now  its 
peculiar  emblem,  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  a 
given  number  of  these  characters,  could  make  use  of  them 
in  writing,  as  far  as  the  arithmetic  combination  of  those 
characters  will  allow. 

These  three  methods  of  writing  seem  to  have  sprung 
naturally,  the  third  from  the  second,  and  the  second  from 
the  first.  But  the  next  improvement  which  was  made  in 
this  art,  was  far  more  important.  The  necessity  of  learning 
new  characters  for  every  new  word  was  still  an  impediment 
and  a  burden.  By  a  happy  thought  it  was  successfully  over- 
come. Words  were  resolved  into  their  first  elements,  and 
SYLLABIC  or  CONSONANTAL  WRITING  was  invented.  It  was 
found  that  about  twenty  characters  denote  all  the  consonan- 
tal sounds  which  the  human  voice  can  ordinarily  express. 
The  number  naturally  varied  in  different  countries,  but  the 
principle  was  gained,  and  its  development  was  simple  and 
easy.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  old  Hebrews  used 
this  mode  of  writing,  consisting  wholly  of  consonants,  which 
were  pronounced  by  inserting  a  vowel  sound  between  them. 
It  is  true  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  know  what  vowel 
sound  should  in  every  case  be  inserted  between  the  written 
consonants  :  this  was  left  for  the  reader  to  supply  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  language.  Thus  the  first  word  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  being  composed  of  the  consonants  B,  R,  S,  T, 
might  be  pronounced  Barasat,  bereset,  birisit,  borosot, 
burusut,  and  in  twenty  other  ways,  according  to  the  com- 
binations of  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o  and  u.  Still  the  sounds  do 
not  greatly  differ  from  one  another,  and  a  person  who  under- 
stood the  Hebrew  language  well  would  have  no  difficulty, 
arising  from  this  cause,  in  reading  any  book  that  might  be 
placed  before  him.  When  however  the  Jews,  in  later  ages, 
came  into  contact  with  other  nations,  and  their  lan^uao-e 

'  O  O 

became  corrupted  from  its  purity,  they  seem  to  have  been 
sensible  of  some  inconvenience  from  their  old  mode  of  writ- 
ing :  hence  arose  those  diacritical  points  and  other  contri- 
vances, which,  like  the  accents  and  breathings  of  the  Greek 
grammarians,  have  for  ever  puzzled  and  rendered  intricate — 
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now  that  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  become  dial  lan- 
guages —  that  which  they  were  at  first  intended  to  explain. 


.").     Aljilnilctical   Wi'if!n;l,  (>x  ">'«/  /'//  (!"'  <<'i'«!,'*  Cud 
(.I'lH'U'i'lt  and   iiindt  i-ii 


The  last  step  in  this  progressive  art  was  now  to  be  made; 
to  insert  vowels  between  the  consonants  of  whieh  {lu- 
ll ebrew  tongue  consisted.  When  this  was  done,  the  art  of 

Ai.i'ii.M'.KTif  \Vi;rn.M;  was  attained:  the  gulf  whieh  writers 
are  pleased  to  describe  between  the  literate  and  illiterate 
.state  was  now  for  ever  el"-nl.  Not.  however,  until  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  before  (  'hrist,  can  we  discover 
anv  indieations  that  Alphalietie  Writing  was  at  all  in 
•_vneral  use  among  mankind,  or  at  least  amongst  those 
nations  wheie  tin-  literature  of  the  west  had  prevailed. 
First  the  (1  reeks,  afterwards  the  Romans,  and,  imitating 
them,  almost  all  the  modern  nations,  have  adopted  this  art. 
The  ('liines-j  alone  retain  their  aneient  mode,  according  to 
whieh  every  word  has  its  ideagraphic  character  ;  and  yet, 
even  the  rhine.M-  have,  in  writing  foreign  names,  been  oh- 
d  to  conform  in  part  t»  a  >\  atem  \\  hieh  prevails  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nearly  thive  thousand  years  may  have  passed  since  that 
art  began  to  be  of  much  esteem  among  men,  and  two  thou- 
sand since  the  prevent  style  of  writing  arrived  at  its  pre- 
sent maturity.  In  the  bu-y  a;_rc  in  which  we  live,  the  mind 
of  man  h.  d  many  improvements  of  its  numerous 

detail^,  but  many  ages  will  probably  pass  before  mankind 
will  make  any  fresh  advance  at  all  comim  nsiirato  with  the 
progress  that  has  already  been  attained  in  this  noble  art. 


CHAPTER  XX  XIX. 

Al.l'IIAIlKTl'1    WJilTIXi;     FNKXOWN    TO    THK     KcVITIANS,    AND 

Tu   SiOSES. 


In  tracing  the  gradual  formation  of  our  present  system 
of  writing  through  the  five  stages  nienti  *ncd  in  the  last 
ehajiter,  1  have  rather  followed  an  ideal  than  a  real  eon- 
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nection  between  those  stages ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  nation  in  the  world  where  they  have  all 
existed  in  succession.  Great  improvements  are  generally 
slow  of  growth,  unless  those  who  experience  them  are  acted 
upon  by  causes  from  without. 

The  change  from  Picture-writing  to  Hieroglyphics  would 
probably  be  easy  to  an  intelligent  and  improving  people  ; 
and  from  Hieroglyphics  to  the  Word-writing  of  the  Chinese, 
the  transition  would  perhaps  be  scarcely  less  obvious.  But 
from  these  ideagraphic  modes  to  the  purely  arbitrary  phon- 
etic system  which  we  call  alphabetic  writing,  the  interval 
is  wide,  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  any  nation  has  ever, 
by  its  own  internal  impulses,  been  able  to  pass  it.*  The 
case  of  the  Chinese  is  a  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
principle  :  until  the}^  abandon  the  system  of  inventing  or 
combining  a  fresh  character  for  every  new  word — which  is 
the  plan  they  now  follow — and  reduce  all  their  vocabulary 
to  a  limited  number  of  arbitrary  elements  similar  to  our 
letters,  we  may  assert  with  confidence  that  their  literature, 
whilst  it  increases  in  extent,  will  not  equally  increase  in 
usefulness ;  and  this  opinion  loses  little  of  its  weight  from 
the  fact  that  the  language  itself  is  most  peculiar,  and  that 
none  of  those  who  study  it  have  yet  been  able  to  suggest 
any  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  Roman  alphabetic  system. 

But  I  have  asserted  that  there  is  a  wide  chasm  between 
the  last  stage  of  ideagraphic  writing,  and  the  nearest  form 
of  a  written  language  that  has  arbitrary  symbols.  Let  us 
then  see  what  is  the  case  with  the  Egyptians — for  they  alone 
of  the  three  ideagraphic  nations,  by  their  connection  with 
the  Hebrews,  concern  the  present  enquiry.  In  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  find  my  views  confirmed  by  Dr  Wall ;  and 
shall  therefore  make  an  extract  from  his  work  concerning 
the  difficulty  which  attends  the  later  stages,  as  I  have  be- 
fore described,  in  carrying  the  art  of  writing  to  perfection. 

The  ideagraphic  system  of  the  Chinese  has  been  now,  and  that  of 
the  Egyptians  was  formerly,  such  a  length  of  time  in  use,  that  it 

*  This  chapter  on  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  is  here  left  without  much 
alteration,  the  same  as  it  was  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  since,  have  arrived  at  a  partial  interpretation 
of  the  Hieroglyphics,  but  I  think  the  principles  and  line  of  argument  pur- 
sued in  this  chapter  will  still  be  found  safe  and  correct  as  regards  the  general 
nature  of  the  hieroglyphical  form  of  writing. 
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can  he  hardly  expected  that  any  specimens  of  the  primitive  [i.e. 
pictural]  writing  of  either  nation  should  be  still  extant ;  though, 
from  the  extreme  durability  of  the  materials  employed  in  Egypt,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  her  earlier  records  may  have  survived  the 
ravages  of  time.  In  America,  however,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
by  the  Spaniards,  all  the  writing  was  of  the  first  grade,  so  that  no 
species  of  it  could  have  been  of  very  ancient  origin.  That  of  the 
Mexicans  was  decidedly  the  best,  though  the  Peruvians  had  made  a 
greater  progress  in  arbitrary  signs.  To  register  events  they  cm- 
ployed  (Juijtn.^  or  branches  of  trees  with  strings  tied  to  them,  which 
wciv  variously  coloured  and  knotted  j  and  Acosta  maintained,  that 
by  the  different  combinations  of  colours  or  knots  they  could  express 
their  thoughts  as  fully  and  accurately  as  we  can  by  means  of  letters. 
Eut  there  is  strong  reason  to  think,  as  Robertson,  in  his  History  of 
America,  has  .justly  remarked,  that  the  Spanish  .Jesuit  was  mistaken 
in  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  utility  and  perfection  of  these 
^iiipos,  and  that  they  \\viv  little  Letter  than  numerical  scores,  the 
knots  indicating  numbers ;  and  the  col.mrs,  the  subjects  to  which 
the  reckoning  was  applied.  liesides,  the  si^ns  under  consideration 
not  being  drawn  or  insculped  upon  any  surface,  the  registers  formed 
of  them  could  not,  except  in  :i  very  loose  sense  of  the  word,  bo 
called  i-  .  'I'd,,  pjriural  characters  of  the  Peruvians  were  better 

entitled  to  that  denomination,  but  they  weie  very  gro>s  and  imper- 
i'ect.  In  such  characters  the  Mexicans  had  greatly  the  superiority, 
and  interspersed  among  these  they  employed  other  graphic  figures 
of  an  arbitrary  kind  to  represent  objects  of  thought  not  perceptible 
t"  the  sight.  Still  their  writing  c.mld  only  bo  considered  as  an 
improved  species  of  the  first  -rade,  for  the  prominent  feature  of  it 
was  picture  representation  of  events.* 

When-  men  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first  stage  of  the  art, 
they  readily  exchange  it  for  alpha!"  tic  writing,  when  they  come 
within  reach  of  that  very  superior  method  of  communication  ;  what 
th"V  have  had  710  great  difficulty  in  acquiring,  they  do  not  particu- 
larly prize,  and  it  is  at  once  given  up  for  a  better  system.  But  the 
\B  very  different  with  respect  to  those  nations,  which  had  pro- 
ceeded  through  the  different  grades  of  ide.iirraphy  to  its  final  state, 
before  they  got  an  opportunity  of  making  the  exchange  in  question  : 
the  more  cumbrous  and  difficult  of  acquirement  their  several 
systems  have  proved  to  be,  with  so  much  the  greater  obstinacy  will 
they  be  found  to  have  clung  to  them.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  general 

*  A  splendid  collection  of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphs  was  puMHicd 
in  London,  1830,  in  seven  folio  volumes,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Viscount 
Kingsborough. 
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principle  of  our  nature  to  value  things,  not  so  much  by  their 
intrinsic  worth,  as  by  the  difficulty  of  acquirement,  even  when  that 
difficulty  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  imperfection.  National  pride  and 
prejudice  also  enlist  themselves  in  favour  of  an  old  established 
practice  associated  with  the  earliest  recollections  of  a  people,  and 
render  the  mind  averse  to  instituting  a  fair  inquiry  into  the  merits 
of  a  foreign  system.  But  besides  the  common  cause  of  undue  bias, 
which  must  have  equally  affected  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  separate 
ones  may  also  be  assigned.  That  which  peculiarly  operated  on  the 
former  people  was  superstition  ;  and  how  powerful  an  influence  it 
exerted  in  the  continuation  of  their  unwieldy  method,  is  evident 
from  this  consideration — that  they  could  not  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  great  superiority  of  alphabetic  writing :  as  a  con- 
quered people  they  must  have  become  acquainted  with  much  of  its 
nature,  and  of  the  advantage  of  adopting  it,  at  all  events  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Ptolemean  Dynasty ;  and  yet  five  hundred 
years  after  this  knowledge  had  been  forced  upon  them,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  of  the  different  species  of  Egyptian  ideagraphy, 
intermixed  indeed  with  a  phonetic  use  of  signs,  as  still  practised  in 
his  day.  The  characters  of  their  principal  kind  of  writing  they  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  religion,  and  called  them  sacred  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  never  gave  up  the  use  of  them,  or  adopted  a 
mode  of  writing  purely  alphabetical,  until  they  changed  their  creed.* 
It  was  on  account  of  these  characters  having  been  originally  confined 
to  religious  uses, and  insculped  in  stone,  that  the  Greeks  distinguished 
them  by  a  name  implying  both  particulars,  and  called  them  hiero- 
glyphs; but  the  word  is  now  taken  hi  a  more  general  sense,  and 
applied  to  ideagraphs  of  every  kind,  without  reference  to  either  the 
use  made,  the  surface  on  which  they  are  drawn,  or  the  country  they 
are  found  in. 

Of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  to  the  first  species  of  writing, 
some  proofs  have  been  already  given ;  and  an  additional  one  is,  I 
conceive,  supplied  by  man's  frequent  recurrence  to  it  after  all 
necessity  for  the  expedient  had  ceased  : — "  jSTaturam  expellas  furca, 
tainen  usque  recurret." 

Thus,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  primers  filled  with  prints  or 
imperfect  delineations  of  the  transactions  described  in  their  texts; 
the  imagination  being  thereby  called  in  to  the  assistance  of  the 

*  "Although  Clemens  includes  the  employment  of  hieroglyphs  as  letters 
in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  Egyptian  writing,  yet  he  does  not 
make  mention  of  any  kind  purely  alphabetic.  The  Egyptians,  therefore, 
had  no  such  writing  till  after  his  age,  and  the  oldest  they  could  have  had 
was  the  Grffico-Coptic.  But  all  the  remains  of  this  writing  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  were  evidently  the  productions  of  Christians." 
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judgment  to  help  the  young  and  illiterate  to  understand  writing  of  a 
nioiv  artificial  construction.  And  in  former  times,  when  reading  was  ;v 
far  more  difficult  operation  than  it  now  is,  there  was  a  still  more  general 
application  of  pictural  eha  rasters  to  this  purpose.  [n  order,  therefore, 

to  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  an  Egyptian  record  by  the  appearance  in 
it  of  such  characters,  there  is  a  caution  to  be  observed,  ^hmild  tin  y 
lie  found,  in  a  large  proportion,  in  the  liody  of  an  iusculpture,  the 
hieroglyphs  would  he  of  the  very  oldest  kind  ;  "tint  when  they  occur, 
not  in  the  text,  but  in  accompanying  tablets,  that  is.  when  they  are 
introduced,  not  from  necessity,  but  merely  for  illustration,  they  are 
tln-n  compatible  with  writing  of  a  much  more  recent  date.  Accovd- 
inJv.  they  appear  in  this  way  in  great  numbers  <,f  rolls  of  papyrus, 
which,  though  probably  the  very  oldest  MSS.  now  extant,  were  yet 
written  at  a  time  when  Kgyptian  id-  a-raphy  had  arrived  at  the 
most  advanced  ,  its  improvement. 

It  was  n  reasonable  inference  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  not  advanced  beyond  tin-  ideagrapbic  system  of  writing, 

which  we  call  Hieroglyphics,  until  a  late  period  in  their 
history.  ]  f  so.  tin-  I  -raditos,  at  the  K\ode,  had  no  know- 
ledge i.f  what  \vo  now  term  written  characters,  but  only  of 

hieroglyphics,  such  as  they  had  seen  in  Kgypt,     Whatever 

thereloie  MOM-S  wr»te.  must  have  been  written  in  1  1  icr<  >gly- 
jiliii--;  the  t\\<>  tables  of  stniir  \\ere  written  iii  hierogly- 
phics. ami  n>n>ei|tiently  the  Ilonk  of  the-  Law,  or  the  IVn- 
tateneb.  must  have  been  re  nil]  .ilfil  in  ;i  later  age.  The  truth 

of    these   iledlleti"lis   will    of    eolir.se   ilepellil    oil    till1   si  Ml  1  1(  1  1  ,rss 

of  the  premises,  that  the  \vi-iting-  of  the  ;iiicient  Kiryplians 
was  nut  alphabetic,  but  consisted  i  >  f  bierogly  phies  only. 

TII  investigate  tbi-  subjecl  fully,  wmibl  reijuire  more  time 
and  space  than  the  limits  of  this  work  allow  ;  and  yet  the 
eoiiebision  to  which  the  premises  lead  is  s,,  important,  that 
the  subject  cannot  altogether  be  di-misscd  wkhont  con- 
sideration. I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  arrange  ;is  inlelli- 
•giblv  as  jio^iblf,  tin.-  reasons  which  lead  to  the  inl'rn  ace 
that  the  art  of  aljihabctie  writing  was  unknown  to  the 
anciont  Eg}-]»tians  until  many  centuries  bad  passed  al'ti  r 
the  time  of 


^  i.     J  >,,*'<  I  '<i-r  testimony  of  ancient  nnilm,-*  i<>  «  peculiar 

characti  r  <>/  writing  </,«<>ii</  l/'ic  /:'/////  ///</,, 

The    most    early   Lisruriun    who    has    written    about   the 
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ancient  Egyptians  is  Herodotus;  but  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  his  notice  of  their  system  of  writing  is  re- 
markably brief.  In  the  3Gth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
his  History  is  the  following  passage  : 

The  Greeks  write  letters  and  calculate  with  balls,  guiding  the 
hand  from  left  to  right,  but  the  Egyptians  from  right  to  left  :  and , 
doing  this,  they  argue  that  it  is  they  who  do  it  to  the  right,  and  the 
Greeks  to  the  left.  They  use  two  kinds  of  characters,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  sacred,  the  other  the  common  character. 

Nothing  can  be  gathered  from  these  words,  to  decide  the 
question  whether  the  Egyptians  used  ideagraphic  or  alpha- 
betic writing.  We  learn  no  more  than  that  they  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  and  had  two  kinds  of  writing,  but  it  is 
not  said  that  these  kinds  differed  in  principle,  the  one  from 
the  other. 

In  the  Historical  Library  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived 
400  years  after  Herodotus,  is  the  following  passage : 

The  Egyptians  teach  their  children  two  kinds  of  letters,  those 
called  sacred,  and  those  of  a  more  popular  nature. — D.S.,  i,  21. 

The  Latin  historian  Tacitus  lived  about  80  years  after 
Diodorus.  A  passage  which  occurs  in  his  Annals,  book  ix, 
chap.  14,  certainly  seems  to  show  that  the  writer  considered 
the  Egyptian  writing  to  be  ideagraphic. 

"  Primi  per  figuras  anirnalium  The  Egyptians,  first  of  man- 
vEgyptii  sensus  mentis  effinge-  kind,  represented  the  thoughts 
bant(eaantiquissimamonumenta  of  the  mind  by  means  of  the 
memorin;  humante  impressa  saxis  figures  of  animals  (those  most 
cernuntur)  ;  et  literarum  semet  ancient  monuments  of  man's 
iuventores  perhibent.'  remembrance,  which  may  still 

be  seen,  engraven  on  the  rocks)  ; 
and  they  give  out  that  they  were 
the  inventors  of  letters. 

Of  what  letters  ?  it  may  be  asked.  Of  the  letters  which 
the  historian  had  mentioned,  namely,  the  figures  of  animals 
which  in  Egypt  were  made  to  discharge  the  office  of  letters. 
The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  explains  the  former,  unless 
it  is  supposed  to  describe  a  further  invention,  namely  that 
of  alphabetic  writing  also,  in  addition  to  Hieroglyphics. 
In  whichever  sense  we  take  it,  the  sentence  is  ecpaalJy  appli- 
cable to  our  purpose.  Tacitus  attributes  to  the  Egyptians 

25 
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the  invention  of  hieroglyphics,  and  considers  these  to  have 
been  the  precursors  of  alphabetic  characters. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  i.e. 
about  A.D.  200,  lived  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  has 
already  been  referred  to,  see  at  p.  374.  It  appears,  from  a 
famous  passage  in  his  works,  that  the  Egyptians  still  prac- 
tised the  art  of  hieroglyph ical  writing  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  though  Clement  gives  us  a  tolerably  minute  descrip- 
tion of  its  different  kinds,  he  describes  no  purely  alpha- 
betical system  at  all,  as  current  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

The  educated  amongst  the  Kgyptians  immediately  learn,  first  of 
all,  tin'  system  of  Kgyptian  letters  called  EpistolograpktC,  secondly 
tlio  Hie  rut  ir,  which  the  sacred  scribes  make  use  of,  and  lastly,  llu1 
perfect  kind,  the  Hieroglyphic.  One  species  of  the  last  istliat  which 
speaks  diivctly  by  means  of  tin-  !h>t  elements  ;  another  kind  is 
symbolic.  Of  the  symbolic,  ono  kind  speaks  directly  by  means  of 
imitation,  a  second  kind  is  written  as  if  metaphorically,  and  u  third, 
ou  the  contrary,  allegori.  <  -  by  means  of  certain  enigmas. 

Thus,  when  they  wish  to  describe  the  sun,  they  make  a  circle, 
and  for  the  moon  a  lunar  figure  ;  these  are  instances  of  the  direct 
kind. 

In  the  metaphoric  species  they  tianst'er  and  change  according  to 
peculiarities;  or  they  alter  them,  or  change  their  I'./rms  in  many 
ways  ai.d  so  engrave  them.  'Jims  they  consign  the  praises  of  their 
kings  to  theologic  de>cription>,  and  carve  them  in  ana-lyphs. 

Of  the  enigmatic  kind  let  this  be  an  instance  :  They  represent  the 
other  stars,  on  account  of  their  oblique  courses,  by  the  bodies  of 
serpents,  but  the  sun  by  that  of  the  beetle,  because  it  mak 
round-ball  of  cow-dung  and  rolls  it  up  with  an  opposite  aspect. 

Although  this  description  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
almost  as  obscure  as  the  original  subject,  which  it  is 
adduced  to  explain,  yet  its  mazes  may  be  threaded,  and  a 
tolerably  good  idea  formed  of  the  various  kinds  of  writing 
which,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  were  in  use 
among  the  p]g)'ptians. 

In  the  first  place  tin  iv  were  three  principal  divisions,  the 
Epistolographic,  the  Hieratic  or  Sacerdotal,  and  the  Hiero- 
glyphic, which  have  all  been  recognised  by  those  who  in 
our  own  times  have  explored  the  ruins  in  Egypt,  with  a 
view  to  elucidating  this  very  matter.  It  is  admitted  by 
almost  all  who  have  \\iitkn  on  the  subject,  that  these  three 
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kinds  of  Egyptian  writing  are  based  on  the  same  principles, 
and  differ  only  in  the  greater  or  less  perfection  with  which 
the  characters  are  delineated.  In  the  Hieroglyphic  style, 
the  figures  retain  their  natural  shape  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
whilst  the  Sacerdotal  writing  is  more  cursive,  and  the  Epis- 
tolographic  or  common  writing  of  the  country  is  loosely 
delineated  and  very  far  removed  from  the  original  symbols. 
A  ready  instance  of  the  difference  between  the  three  kinds 
may  be  found  in  our  own  handwriting.  We  have  the  old 
Gothic  character,  the  Roman  letters,  in  which  books  are 
generally  printed,  and  the  cursive  letters  found  in  manu- 
scripts. 

The  identity  of  the  three  kinds  of  Egyptian  characters, 
—I  mean,  identity  of  principle, — has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  authorities.     Dr  Young's  remarks  upon 
the  subject  are  as  follows  : 

The  question,  however,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Enchorial 
character,  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  decided  by  a  comparison  of 
various  manuscripts  on  papyrus,  still  extant,  with  each  other. 
Several  of  these  published  in  the  great  Description  de  VEgypte,  have 
always  been  considered  as  specimens  of  the  alphabetical  writing  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  have  as  little  appearance  of  being 
imitations  of  visible  objects,  as  any  of  the  characters  of  this  inscrip- 
tion [the  Rosetta  inscription'],  or  as  the  old  Arabic  or  Syriac  characters, 
to  which  they  bear,  at  first  sight,  a  considerable  resemblance.  But 
they  are  generally  accompanied  by  tablets,  or  delineations  of  certain 
scenes,  consisting  of  a  few  visible  objects,  either  detached  or  placed 
in  certain  intelligible  relations  to  each  other ;  and  we  may  generally 
discover  traces  of  some  of  these  objects,  among  the  characters  of  the 
text  that  accompanies  them.  A  similar  correspondence  between 
the  text  and  the  tablets  is  still  more  readily  observed  in  other 
manuscripts,  written  in  distinct  hieroglyphics,  slightly  yet  not 
inelegantly  traced,  in  a  hand  which  appears  to  have  been  denoted 
by  the  term  Hieratic  ;  and  by  comparing  with  each  other  such  parts 
of  the  text  of  these  manuscripts  as  stand  under  tablets  of  the  same 
kind,  we  discover,  upon  a  very  minute  examination,  that  every 
character  of  the  distinct  hieroglyphics  has  its  corresponding  trace  in 
the  running  hand  :  sometimes  a  mere  dash  or  line,  but  often  per- 
fectly distinguishable,  as  a  coarse  copy  of  the  original  delineation, 
and  always  alike  when  it  answers  to  the  same  character.  The  particular 
passages,  which  establish  this  identity,  extending  to  a  series  of  above 
tun  thousand  characters,  have  been  enumerated  in  the  Museum  Criti- 
cum,  they  have  been  copied  in  adjoining  lines,  and  carefully  collated 
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with  each  other ;  and  their  number  has  been  increased  by  a  com- 
parison with  some  yet  unpublished  rolls  of  papyrus  lately  brought 
from  Egypt.  A  few  specimens  from  different  MSS.  will  be  sulli- 
cient  to  show  the  forms  through  which  the  original  representation 
has  passed,  in  its  degradation  from  the  sacred  charader,  through 
the  hieratic,  into  the  epistolographic  or  common  running  hand  of  the 
country.  SUPPL.  OF  Exc.  URIT.  article  Egypt,  p.  r>4. 

A  question  here  occurs,  which  can  be  answered  without 
much  difficulty.  How  has  it  arisen  that  Herodotus  and 
biodorus  Sieulus  mention  only  two  kinds  of  Egyptian 
writing,  whilst  Clement  says  that  in  his  time  there  were 
three  ?  It  may  be  replied  that  Herodotus  perhaps  considered 
the  Sacerdotal  and  Common  characters  to  be  the  same;  for 
they  are  not  very  diliiTrnt  in  form,  having  both  a  strong 
tendency  to  a  cursive  form.  Or,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
third  -jin-irs  may  have  been  a  further  development  of  the 
other  two  during  the  three  hundred  ye;irs  that  intervened 
betwern  the  ;ig-'  <>f  ('Iniieiit  and  of  l)iodoms. 

Ketuming  then  to  the  description,  before  quoted  from 
(lament,  we  find  that  he  says  nothing  of  the  Kpistologra- 
phic  and  llieratie  modes,  but  confines  himself  to  the  Hiero- 
glyphic as  being  the  most  important,  and  in  fact,  if  our 
former  remarks  are  correct,  the  parent  of  the  other  two. 

Clement,  then,  tells  us  that  of  the  Hieroglyphic  writing 
there  are  two  subdivisions;  1.  that  which  is  significant  by 
means  of  the  first  elements  :  and  2.  the  symbolic.  Of  these, 
two  kinds,  he  unfortunately  omits  to  describe  the  former, 
and  confines  all  his  attention  to  a  description  of  the  latter, 
the  symbolic  style.  As  the  name  symbolic  gives  a  tolerably 
ae. -iii-ate  idea  of  what  is  intended  to  be  signified,  namely 
Hieroglyphics  specifically  so  called,  and  as  its  subdivisions, 
the  direct,  the  metaphoric,  and  the  enigmatic,  are  mere 
modes  of  the  symbolic,  it  can  answer  no  good  purpose  to 
occupy  our  time  in  further  illustrating  them.  The  whole  of 
the  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of  that  subdivision  of 
hieroglyph ical  writing,  •/"•///<•//  X//M//X  by  nmanx  of  the  first 
elements.  After  many  years  of  doubt,  during  which  di  fie  rent 
authors  have  expressed  opposite  opinions  concerning  the 
meaning  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  intended  to  convey 
by  this  phrase,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  ///•*/ 
elements  are  the  first  letters  of  the  words  :  and  that  this 
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mode  is,  in  fact,  the  link  by  which  Hieroglyphics  are  con- 
nected with  the  alphabetic  system.  It  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion  that  a  rude  sort  of  alphabetic 
writing,  founded  on  the  first  letter  of  each  word,  has  actu- 

cv 

ally  been  discovered  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt : 
but  every  instance  of  this  sort  is  so  recent  as  to  confirm, 
without  a  doubt,  the  theory  that  the  alphabetic  principle 
was  first  introduced  into  Egypt  in  consequence  of  its 
intercourse  with  Greece,  and  did  not  exist  even  in  the  tenth 
century  before  Christ,  much  less  at  the  far  earlier  period 
when  Moses  led  the  Israelites  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

According  to  this  rude  alphabetic  mode,  a  word  might  be 
expressed  by  a  series  of  objects,  the  first  letters  of  whose 
names  spelled  the  word  required.  Thus  the  word  '  house ' 
might  be  represented  by  five  pictured  images,  Hen,  Owl, 
Urn,  Stork,  Egg,  because  the  first  letters  of  these  names, 
h,  o,  u,  s,  e,  make  up  the  word  required.  This  mode  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  the  basis  of  those 
spelling  books  for  children,  in  which  each  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet is  connected  with  the  name  of  some  natural  object,  as 
C  for  cat,  D  for  dog,  H  for  horse,  and  many  others. 

The  cumbersome  nature  of  this  mode  of  writing  is  appa- 
rent :  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  modern  alphabets, 
by  which  thought  may  be  transferred  to  paper  almost  as 
soon  as  it  arises  in  the  mind,  and  as  quickly  as  it  can  be 
expressed  in  words.  There  are,  moreover,  other  features  of 
this  system,  as  it  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians,  which 
show  plainly  that  it  was  confined  in  its  use,  and  only  applied 
where  other  modes,  then  known,  failed  to  be  applicable  at 
all.  It  appears,  by  an  inspection  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, that  proper  names  alone  are  expressed  by  these 
picture  letters,  and  that  each  name  so  written  is  surrounded 
by  an  oval  line,  as  a  guide  to  the  reader  that  the  figures 
enclosed  within  the  line  must  be  read  not  hieroglyphically, 
but  according  to  the  first  letter  of  each  object's  name. 
Again,  as  the  same  letter  may  be  represented  by  a  variety 
of  objects,  all  of  which  have  that  letter  standing  the  first  in 
the  name  which  expresses  it,  the  result  is  that  the  same 
word  may  be  expressed  by  a  variety  of  pictured  objects, 
each  different  from  the  others,  and  this  would  cause  much 
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distraction  to  the  reader's  mind,  and  much  uncertainty  in 

the  subject  represented.     This  difficulty  may  be  illustrated 

by  a  plain  example  in  English.     Whilst  one  writer  might 

represent  the  word  IIOIIAC  by  the  five  objects  before  described, 

In  n  for  h,  oid  for  o,  urn  for  u,  stork  for  s,  and  egg  for  e, 

another  might  represent  the  same  word  by  a  different  com- 

bination, as  for  example  ;  Hippopotamus,  Ostrich,  di/<->i->i, 

>s'//rv/;,  El'i>la-nt.     Neither  is  this  an  imaginary  theory;  for 

such   various  modes  actually  occur  on  the  monuments  of 

Egypt,  where  the  names   of  Psamuiitichus,  Cleopatra,  Bore- 

nice,  Ptolemy,  and  other  princes,  are  written  with  various 

pictured  objects,  and  it  is  discovered  by  a  patient  investiga- 

tion and  comparison  of  these,  that  many  of  the  letters  have 

three,  four,  six,  and  even  a  dozen  corresponding  objects  by 

which  they  may  be  represented.     Whether  the  Egyptians 

possessed  any  orthographical  rules  by  which  the  use  of  these 

figures  was  regulated,  lias  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Still,  this  difficulty  being  removed,  so  many  remain  to 
impede  the  general  use  of  this  system  of  writing,  that  it 
must  ever  be  limited,  as  it  was  in  Kgypt,  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere  of  use,  and  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  are  now  contending,  that  a  hieroglyphi- 
eal,  and  not  an  alphabetical,  mode  of  writing,  prevailed  in 
t,  long  after  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus. 


i<  2.  Absence  of  att  mention  of  phonetic  or  alphabetic 

/<;/<  //</>•  iii  flif  writings  of  the  ancients. 

The  cursory  manner  in  which  Clement  of  Alexandria 
dismisses  in  a  \\-\\  words  his  account  of  that  kind  of  Egyp- 
tian writing  which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  phonetic, 
is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted.  Still  this  very 
omission  is  not  without  its  significancy,  and  it  strongly 
militates  against  the  supposition  which  has  within  the  last 
i'.'W  years  been  advanced,  that  the  greater  part,  or  certainly 
a  considerable  part,  of  Egyptian  writing  was  alphabetic. 

The  supporters  of  the  theory  now  in  vogue,  says  Br  Wall  (in  p. 
20  of  his  work),  endeavour  to  account  for  the  ancients  not  having 
transmitted  to  us  a  single  phonetic  legend,  by  the  remark,  that 
alphabetic  writers  would  be  more  struck  wit!  i  iilea.^rapliie,  ones,  and, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  record  such.  This  explanation  very  imper- 
fectly accounts  for  their  fnful  omission  of  phonetic  examples,  ami  it 
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docs  not  at  all  account  for  their  giving  the  writing  the  general 
character  of  being  symbolic  or  ideagraphic,  if  the  greater  part  of  it 
really  was,  as  is  now  supposed,  of  quite  a  different  nature. 

§  3.  Present  appearance  of  ike  Egyptian  monuments 
and  various  opinions  about  them. 

Under  this  head  might  be  comprised  a  full  and  complete 
investigation  of  every  inscription  which  now  exists;  but 
we  must  be  content  to  limit  our  observations  to  the  infer- 
ences which  have  been  drawn  by  others,  who  have  made 
the  Egyptian  remains  an  especial  subject  of  their  study. 
An  antecedent  argument  that  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
describe  ideas  and  not  words,  may  clearly  be  derived  from 
the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  prevalent  over  the  whole 
world,  concerning  their  nature.  This  opinion  is  certainly 
vague,  because  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  better  source  than 
the  general  appearance  which  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  In  order  to  appreciate 
this  kind  of  internal  evidence,  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the  soil 
of  Egypt,  or  at  least  to  inspect  the  large  collections  of  Egyp- 
tian remains  which  enrich  the  museums  of  different  cities. 
The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  such  a  process  is  cer- 
tainly to  the  effect  that  those  sculptures  denote  pictural 
ideas  and  not  words  or  letters.  And  every  attempt  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  proposition  has  hitherto  ended  in  a  con- 
firmation of  the  original  opinion,  always  excepting  the 
foreign  words  before  mentioned.  The  opinions  of  different 
writers  may  here  with  propriety  be  introduced. 

The  first  of  these  is  Dr  Young,  who  started  the  theory 
that  perhaps  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphical  cJiaracters  may 
have  the  force  of  letters,  and  designate  ivords  not  ideas.  The 
early  death  of  this  talented  man  cut  short  his  investigations 
almost  immediately  after  he  had  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  he  intended  to  pursue  them,  and  left  the  field  open 
for  Mr  Champollion :  as  the  inquiries  of  this  latter  gentle- 
man have  at  two  different  periods  led  him  to  put  forth 
views  rather  conflicting  with  each  other,  it  does  not  appear 
that  much  real  progress  was  made  by  him  in  this  difficult  sub- 
ject. In  1812,  he  published  an  essay  at  Grenoble,  entitled 
'  De  L'Ecriture  Hieratique  des  anciens  Egyptiens,"  in  which 
he  expressed  certain  opinions,  which,  not  having  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  consulting  the  original  essay,  I  quote  from  the 
little  volumes,  "  Egyptian  Antiquities,"  vol.  ii,  p.  348,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge. 

1.  That  the  writing  of  Egyptian  MSS.  of  the  second  kind  (tho 
hieratic)  is  not  alphabetic. 

2.  That  this  second  system  (of  writing)  is  only  a  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  hieroglyphic  system,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  form 
i>t'  the  signs. 

3.  That   tho   second   kind    (of  writing)    is   tho  hl'r<ili<-  of  tho 
Greek  authors,  and  must  ho  considered  as  an  hieroglyphical  (achy- 
graphy. 

4.  Lastly,  that  tho  hieratic  characters  (and  consequently  thoso 
from  which  tiny  arc  derived)  are  >•/'.///.-;  «f  tiling  <nnl  >n>t  <>/  winnlx. 

There  is  little  douht,  we  think  we  may  say  none,  that  to  the  timo 

of  I>r  Young's  discovery,  M.  Champollion  was  convinced,   as  lie  ex- 

:        !;.  that  tin-  "  hieroglyphics  are  signs  of  tilings  and  not 

ot  words."     In  his  letter  to  M.  Dacier  of  September  22,  !SL'_,  on 

the  c. .ntrarv,  he  expTG I  him-'  It'  in  the  commencement  of  his  letter 

in  the,  following  manner:— "I  may  venture  to  hope  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  l>«th  the  ///V/W/V  and  iti/iin/ii' 

;r>ml)  writing  aro  not  entirely  alphabetical,  as  had  heen  gene- 
rally supposed,  hut  ..Hen  also  i.li'f/i/i-'Hilii-;  like  tlie  hierogly|>hics 
themselves,  that  H  to  .-ay,  that  they  represent  .sometiim  s  the  ii/ntx, 
and  .toim-time-;  tin-  fiiml*  of  i\  language.  I  think  I  have  at  last 
succeeded,  after  ten  years  of  assiduous  research,  in  bringing  together 
data  almo.4  complete  mi  the  griieral  tho  >ry  of  tliese  two  kinds  of 
writing,  on  the  origin,  the  nature,  the  form,  and  the  number  of  their 
signs,  the  rules  of  their  Combinations  hy  means  of  those  among  these 
signs  which  have  functions  purely  logical  or  grammatical,  and  in 
having  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of  what  we  may  •  all  the  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  those  two  modes  of  ^riling  which  are  employed 
in  the  great  number  of  monuments  whose  interpretation  will  throw  so 
much  light  on  the  general  history  of  Egypt."  Not  a  word  is  lie  re 
said  of  the  Grenoble  publication ;  nor  does  the  author  any  where 
(•}->'  in  this  letter  make  the  slightest  allusion,  that  wo  can  find,  to 
his  former  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The  author 
goes  on  to  state,  that  the  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  pure  hiero- 
glyphics, "  which,  forming  an  exception  to  the  general  nature  of  the 
signs  of  this  kind  of  writing,  were  endowed  with  the  power  of 
( <j>n  .^Ing  the  sounds  of  words,  and  have  been  employed  on  the  public 
monuments  of  Egypt  in  recording  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  sorcn!<jn.<,  who  successively  governed  it. 

Two  years  after  the  last  date,  namely  in  1824,  M.  Cham- 
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pollion  published  his  great  work  "  Precis  du  systeme  hiero- 
glyphique,  &c.,"  in  which  he  reviews  the  whole  subject  which 
for  so  many  years  had  occupied  his  attention. 

The  author's  conclusion  (continues  the  writer  of  the  "  Egyptian 
Antiquities"),  as  to  the  nature  of  what  is  called  hieroglyphical 
writing,  is  this  : — "  The  Egyptians,  possessing  three  different  modes 
of  expressing  their  ideas,  employed  in  the  same  text  that  mode 
which  seemed  hest  adapted  to  the  representation  of  a  given  idea. 
If  the  object  of  an  idea  could  not  he  clearly  indicated  either  by  the 
direct  mode  of  a  figurative  (pictorial)  character,  or  tropically  (in- 
directly) by  a  symbolical  character,  the  writer  had  recourse  to  phonetic 
characters,  which  readily  accomplished  either  the  direct  or  indirect 
representation  of  the  idea,  by  the  conventional  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  word  which  is  the  sign  of  this  idea.  Consequently  the  series  of 
phonetic  characters,  was  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  common 
part  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  ;  by  them  particularly  the 
most  metaphysical  ideas,  the  most  delicate  shades  of  language,  the 
inflexions,  and,  finally,  all  grammatical  forms,  could  be  represented 
with  almost  as  much  perspicuity  as  they  are  by  means  of  the  simple 
alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  or  Arabs. 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said,  and  is  indubitably 
proved, — 

1.  That  there  was  no  Egyptian  writing  altogether  representative 
(pictorial),  as  the  Mexican  has  been  supposed  to  be. 

2.  That  there  does  not  exist  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  any 
regular  writing  altogether  ideographic,  that  is,  composed  altogether 
of  figurative  and  symbolical  characters. 

3.  That  primitive  Egypt  did  not  employ  a  mode  of  writing  alto- 
gether phonetic. 

4.  But  that  the  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  is  a  complex  system 
—a  system,  figurative,  symbolical,  and  phonetic,  in  the  same  text,  in 

the  same  phrase,  I  would  almost  say  in  the  same  word." 

This  conclusion  is  certainly  not  very  flattering  to  those 
who  may  hereafter  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that, 
according  to  both  the  theories  which  M.  Champollion  has 
adopted,  the  Egyptian  writing  was  either  very  partially 
alphabetic,  or  even  not  alphabetic  at  all. 

The  same  inference  has  been  drawn  by  others,  who,  since 
the  time  of  Champollion,  have  examined  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

Zoega,  a  learned  Italian,  by  studying  the  obelisks  and 
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other  Egyptian  remains  in  Italy,  made  out  a  list  of  9.">S 
different  hieroglyphical  characters.  To  suppose  that  these 
represented  letters  is  an  absurdity;  for  no  known  language 
ever  yet  contained  so  many  as  958  elementary  characters 
such  as  we  call  letters,  and,  if  they  represented  words- 
even  monosyllables  —  or  simple  ideas,  which  are  represented 
by  words,  the  language  was  clearly  not  alphabetic. 

Even  in  the  short  compass  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  in  four- 
teen lines,  M.  ChampolKon  detected  no  less  than  1GG  dill'e- 
rent  characters  to  which  the  same  observation  applies,  that 
they  are  too  many  to  be  letters,  and  if  they  represent  words, 
the  language  is  not  alphabetic. 

Again,  in  all  the  twenty  lines,  of  which  the  hieroglyphical 
part  of  the  Rosetta  stone  consisted,  when  uumutilated,  there 
were  about  'I'll^  characters  ;  and  in  the  portion  of  the  stone, 
giving  tin'  saint-  meaning  in  the  Greek  language,  the  num- 
ber iif  letters  altogether  was  7-'.ni.  It  appears  then,  that  if 
the  hieroglyphical  characters  were  letters,  the  Egyptian 
language  could  expn--^  as  much  as  the  Greek  in  less  than 
one-third  of  the  number  of  the  characters.  This  is  surely  a 
strong  reason  for  believing  that  (lie  hieroglyphics  denote 
idea>  or  wonls,  and  not  letters,  and  it  is  strengthened  by  an 
ob~,-rvatioii  made  by  M.  Champollion  himself,  that  many  of 
the  characters  in  the  hieroglyphic  text  of  the  Rosetta  .stone 
are  purely  figurative  or  pictorial,  as  is  manifest  even  by 
their  shape.  Thus  he  recogni/ed,  in  the  Greek,  the  follow- 
ing words,  fi'iiijili',  ///<"//'•,  statue^  chUJ,  <i*/>,  and  column,  all 
of  which,  in  the  hieroglyphical  part  of  the  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion, were  represented  by  their  corresponding  figures,  and 
not  by  words  formed  out  of  letters. 


Sameness  of  ///'•   written  Imf  difference  of  the  x-/>t>ken 
in  the  varinux  />r//7.s  of  ancient 


It  has  been  observed,  in  our  notice  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, that  its  written  characters  can  be  understood  by  all 
the  tribes  and  nations,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference 
of  dialect  which  prevails  in  that  vast  empire.  But  it  appeal's, 
from  the  sameness  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in 
Egypt,  even  in  provinces  many  hundred  miles  apart,  that 
the  state  of  things  was  precisely  similar.  The  hieroglyphics 
found  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  arc  identical  with  those 
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which  occur  in  the  Delta  near  the  sea  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
the  dialects  must  have  been  numerous,  and  differed  much 
from  one  another  in  so  large  a  tract  of  territory.  As  the 
inscriptions  were  of  course  intended  to  be  read,  it  is  a  natu- 
ral inference  that  those  who  spoke  different  dialects  could  all 
read  these  common  inscriptions  ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
when  the  characters  are  ideagraphic  ;  i.e.  when  they  suggest 
the  same  ideas  to  the  minds  of  persons  speaking  different 
languages,  for,  if  the  emblems  suggested  words  only  and  not 
ideas,  they  would  be  intelligible  to  those  only  who  spoke  the 
language  in  which  those  words  are  found.  An  instance  of 
this  may  easily  be  given.  If  the  following  inscription  were 
placed  in  some  conspicuous  place 

30—10=20, 

it  would  be  intelligible  to  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
&c.,  without  the  least  difficulty  ;  but  each  of  these   nations 
would  read  it  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and  the  words 
which  each  employed  would  be  unintelligible  to  all  the 
others.     Thus  the  Englishman  would  read  it, — 
"  Thirty  minus  ten  is  equal  to  twenty." 
The  Frenchman  would  say, — 
"  Trente  moins  dix  e"gale  vingt."     &c. 
Tf  therefore  inscriptions  of  this  kind  should  hereafter  be 
found  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  it  was  known  that 
the  languages  varied  much,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the 
mode  of  writing  arithmetical  subjects  was  nevertheless  the 
same,  and  consequently  ideagraphic.     This  is  the  case  with 
all  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  the 
other,  even  where  it  is  known  that  the  dialects  differed  most, 
and  so  identical  is  the  style  of  the  hierogtyphics  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  age  of  any  of  them,  for  they  are 
the  same  whether  they  belong  to  the  200th  or  the  2000th 
year  before  Christ.*     The  writing,  therefore,  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  ideagraphic,  and  continued  so  for  many  centuries, 
with,  apparently,  no  improvement  in  its  perspicuity,  or  alte- 
ration of  its  style,  beyond  the  introduction  of  a  phonetic 
system  as  we  have  before  described  it,  to  express  foreign 
names,  the  ideas  of  which  would  not  of  course  form  part  of 

'  The  zodiac  of  Dendera  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the  times  of  the 
Pharaohs,  until  an  inscription  was  deciphered  which  proved  it  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Tiberius,  and  many  other  inscriptions  are  found  of  the  Roman  period, 
whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  temples  on  which  they  are  carved, 
are  of  the  same  date  or  of  remote  antiqiiity. 
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their  usual  train  of  thought,  and  would   therefore   have  no 

O          * 

representative   emblems    among    their    usual    ideographic 
characters. 


$  .">.     Tl''    iiitrn'liK'tion    of  the    Orcd-    ((•J/)Jxil>>'t    'into    the 

Coptic  or  later  A'-////  "''"''/>•  lini<i>i.age,  shows  that  tlterewn* 

tw  previous  J-J;i>/]>(i<in  <i.lj>hahd. 

Egypt,  though  intimately  connected  by  commerce  with 
Juda-a,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow  strip  of 
sandy  desert,  was  later  than  some  of  the  other  ancient 
kingdoms  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  ]>nt 
it  was  comparatively  late,  when  we  consider  its  supposed 
antiquity,  that  Egypt  received  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
such  as  now  pass  under  that  mime. 

We  are  informed  l>y  Herodotus  that  the  first  intercourse 
between  the  Egyptians  and  foreigners  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  r.saniiiietichus,  about  the  year  1?.  C.  u'7<>. 

Bat  to  the  loniam  .-mil  tin-  <  'arians  wh<>  had  done  it  with  him, 

Psamnietichns  gives  places  tn  live  in  opposite  one  another,  with  tin; 
Mile'  between  llirin,  tit  which  jtli,-.  s  the.  name  ('amps  was  given. 
Tin  -si-  lilacs  then  IK-  gives  in  them,  and  lie  gave  them  all  the  ntlnT 
things  wliidi  he  had  prcimi-nl.  and  lie  al-.i  placed  with  them 
I  .  ptian  children  to  Icirn  1'nim  them  the  (Jrccian  tongue  and  iY"ia 
Ihusc  when  tlp-y  had  learnt  it,  the  present  interpreters  in  Egypt 
have  sprung.  —  IlicitoM.  ii,  l"»l. 

This  account  of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (u.  C.  20),  both  as  to  the  reign  in  which  the  inter- 
course with  Greeks  began  ;  and  as  to  the  immediate  con- 
sequence of  that  intercourse.  But  the  latter  historian  uses 
a  more  general  term,  and  apparently  tells  us  that  the 
Egyptian  children  were  instructed,  not  merely  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  but  in  Greek  learning  generally. 

And  [  1'sammetichus]  being  singularly  fond  of  the  Greeks,  taught 
the  children  the  Greek  education.  And  in  general,  he  first  of  the 
kings  in  Egypt  opened  to  other  nations  the  ports  throughout  the 
of  the  country,  and  afforded  much  security  to  strangers  who 
sailed  thither.  For  those  who  ruled  before  him  made  Egypt 
inaccessible  to  strangers,  slaying  some,  and  enslaving  others  of  those 
who  sailed  thither.  —  DIOD.  Sic.  i,  G7. 

Still  later  than  Diodorus,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  days 
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of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  the  Egyptian  priests  continued 
to  maintain  their  empire  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
still  practised  their  mystic  ceremonies  in  every  part  of 
Egypt.  But  there  had  been  two  powerful  principles  brought 
into  action,  which  sooner  or  later  were  certain  to  destroy 
effectually  the  ancient  system.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, beginning  280  years  B.C.,  had  introduced  into  Egypt 
so  large  a  number  of  Greek  settlers  that  a  sensible  effect 
was  produced  on  the  language  and  habits  of  the  people.  It 
is  also  said  that  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  thousand 
Jews  dwelling  in  Alexandria  or  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  foreign  element  was  therefore  remarkably  powerful, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ancient  hieroglyphical  system  had 
been  modified  by  the  introduction  of  initial  letters  used 
phonetically  and  no  longer  ideagraphically.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Christianity  to  effect  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  to  assimilate  the  literature  of  Egypt  to 
that  of  Greece  and  of  other  nations.  The  result  of  this 
change  was  the  appearance  of  a  new  language,  expressed 
in  writing  by  Grecian  characters.  The  Coptic  language 
first  appears  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egypt;  and  no  books  exist  in  the  Coptic  language, 
except  rituals,  books  of  devotion,  and  translations  of  the 
Scriptures. 

There  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  numerous 
words,  remaining  from  the  old  Egyptian,  entered  into  the 
composition  of  this  dialect ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Greek  language  contributed  its  share,  and  perhaps  also 
Arabia,  which  has  so  often  been  mixed  up  with  the  revolu- 
tions of  Egypt,  may  have  furnished  a  considerable  number 
of  words  and  idioms.  All  this  was  the  natural  course  of 
events,  as  similar  cases  may  be  cited  from  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world.  But  why  was  the  Greek  alphabet 
selected  as  the  vehicle  in  which  this  new  language  was  to 
be  conveyed  ?  If  the  Egyptian  language  possessed  an 
alphabet  of  its  own,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  any  other.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the 
older  inscriptions  of  the  country  could  scarcely  have  be- 
come unintelligible,  as  they  now  are.  The  gradual  change 
of  the  idiom  would  have  shown  itself,  no  doubt,  as  it  has 
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done  in  the  English  language,  but  the  letters,  those  fixed 
elements  of  words,  would  have  been  still  the  same.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  fact :  for  the  character  in  which  all 
<'<>l>tic  books  were  written,  is  essentially  Greek,  and  as 
different  as  can  be  conceived  from  all  the  older  Egyptian 
writing,  whether  inscribed  on  the  public  buildings,  or  pre- 
served in  the  numerous  rolls  of  papyrus,  which  are  continu- 
ally found  among  the  ruins.  This  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance; for  there  is  no  gradation  between  the  hieroglyphics 
and  the  Coptic  Manuscripts.  It  appears,  also,  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Champollioii,  Dr  Young,  and  others,  that  the 
hieroglyphics!  system  comes  much  later  down  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  therefore  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  transcription  of  Coptic  manu- 
scripts, each  decidedly  different  from  the  other.  It  was 
this  difference  which  prevented  a  fusion  of  the  two.  The 
hieroglyphics  were  essentially  ideagruphie,  like  the  present 
writing  of  the  Chinese.  All  attempts  to  combine  them 
with  an  alphabetical  system  are  clumsy  and  unsuccessful. 
It  is  possible  to  express,  as  the  Chinese  have  done,  names 
ly  the  characters  which  come  ne.-trest  to  the  sounds  of  those, 
names;  or,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  to  use  initial  letters  to 
express  phonetically  those  Words  which  they  deri\e.l  horn 
their  connection  with  other  nations;  but  the  fate  which 
befel  the  Kgyptian  hieroglyphics,  might  probably  some  day 
or  other  fall  upon  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  The  result 
v^ould  possibly  be  that  an  alphabet  would  be  adopted,  in 
which  all  new  books  would  be  written,  whilst  their  I'll- 
simple  characters,  with  the  44,000  more  complex  ones  which 
sei  m  to  have  been  formed  out  of  them,  would,  in  seventy 
years  after  the  change  takes  place,  become  as  unintelligible 
as  the  hieroglyphics.  If  such  a  revolution  ever  should  be 
made,  the  argument  on  which  I  am  now  insisting  will  be  as 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  Chinese  as  it  now  is  to  that  of 
the  Kgyptians.  Their  language  previously  to  the  change 
had  no  alphabet  of  its  own  but  was  ideagraphic,  for  when 
at  a  later  date  it  appears  as  decidedly  alphabetic,  it  was 
obliged  to  borrow  from  a  foreign  language  the  characters 

o  o  o        o 

which  were  to  form  its  alphabet. 
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CHAPTER    XL. 

MARKS   OF  HIEROGLYPHICS   IN   THE  BIBLE. 

CONSISTENTLY  with  the  theory  that  the  original  laws  of 
Moses  were  written  in  Hieroglyphics,  and  not  in  Alphabetic 
characters,  we  may  proceed  to  enquire  whether  the  existing 
Hebrew  Bible  furnishes  any  marks  of  having  been  derived 
from  former  ideagraphic  writings.  Such  marks  would,  by 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  few  and  far  between ;  for  when 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  once  been  brought  into  their 
present  form,  the  advantage  of  the  alphabetic  system  would 
cause  the  former  mode  to  be  practically  cast  aside  for  ever, 
and  it  is  therefore  only  in  the  references  to  other  writings, 
or  to  facts  extraneous  to  the  Old  Testament  itself,  that  any 
indication  of  hieroglyphics  would  be  found. 

The  Hebrew  has  been  shown  to  be  the  language  of  Ca- 
naan, not  only  by  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  by  the  Phoanician 
inscriptions,  especially  the  Moabite  stone  lately  discovered, 
and  by  other  monuments,  but  also  by  the  impossibility  that 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  settling  among  the  people  of  Canaan, 
should  talk  any  other  language  than  that  of  the  country  in 
which  they  have  settled.  The  language  itself  may  betray 
marks  of  an  hieroglyphical  origin,  as  it  in  fact  does,  in  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  letters,  out  of  which  every 
Hebrew  word  is  formed,  express  the  meaning  which  the 
word  is  meant  to  convey.  Referring  to  the  five  stages 
through  which  the  art  of  writing  has  passed,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  abruptness  with  which  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  earlier  stage  has  been  changed  into  its  new  mode  of 
expression.  But  irrespectively  of  this,  there  may  be  facts 
in  the  history  which  point  to  an  ideagraphic  style  of  writing. 
Three  examples  shall  here  be  brought  forward  ;  and  possibly, 
by  a  minute  examination;  other  instances,  though  not  so 
forcible,  may  be  found. 

T.  The  first  instance  of  a  reference  to  hieroglyphics  occurs 
in  Exodus,  xxxix,  30. 
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And  they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and 
wrote  upoii  it  a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  "  Holi- 
ness to  the  Lord."  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  luce  of  blue,  to  fasten 
it  on  high  upon  the  mitre,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

Whether  the  words  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  "  are  correctly 
translated,  or  whether  they  mean  Consecrated  to  the  Lord's 
service,  the  passage  would  have  been  in  no  wise  remarkable, 
or  at  all  applicable  to  our  present  subject,  if  its   import  had 
been  that  a  stag's  head  or  any  other  figure  of  man  or  beast 
had  been  engraved  on  the  plate  of  gold,  but  we  find  that  an 
abstract  idea  was   thereon  expressed,  and  it  seems  to  bo 
plainly  shown  that  the  writing  was  not  in  alphabetic,  but 
in  emblematic,  that  is,  Ldeagraphic  characters;  for  otherwise 
the  writing  would  not  have  been  like  that  of  a  signet.     It  is 
even  now  less  common  to  see  words  than  emblems  and  de- 
vices engraved  on  seals.     Such  devices  have  a  conventional 
meaning;  for  instance,  a  Cupid  depicted  on  the  seal  of  a 
letter  i^  a  significant  mark  that  the  object  of  the  missive   is 
Love:  two  hands  clasped  designates  two  persons  joined   in 
a  le:igue  of  friendship,  and  many  other  such  devices  are  used 
to  express  the  p;i^i«>ns  of  the  mind,  and  qualities  of  various 
kinds.     This  emblematic  kind  of  writing  is,  however,  now 
u.-ed  only  for  particular  subjects,  especially  those  in  which 
brevity  is  needful,  as  in  the  case  of  seals  before  mentioned. 
I !ut  the  Egyptians  used  this  mode  to  represent  every  word 
which  occurred  in  their  language,  and  every  sentiment  that 
found  a  place  in  their  minds.     Thus  a  picture  of  the  ship 
Argo  had  reference  to  navigation  and  safety  from  floods  or 
shipwreck;  a  bird's  wing  stood  for  the  wind  ;  the  season  of 
the  year,  or  any  particular  month  of  the  year,  was  indicated 
by  the  figure  of  some  animal  or  bird  of  passage,  which  showed 
itself  at  that  time.     It  is  indeed  true  that  the  number  of 
w»rds,  and  modifications  of  thought  that  required  separate 
words  to  express  them,  would  soon  exceed  the  number  of 
such  emblems,  however  numerous  these   might  be  ;  several 
ideas  would  come  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  signs,  and  so 
endless  obscurity  would  arise.    This  would  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  such  a  system,  when  the  more  accurate  alpha- 
betic mode  was  invented.     But  as  regards  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  when  we  find  the  sentiment  "  Holiness 
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to  the  Lord  "  engraved  like  the  writing  of  a  signet  on  a  plate 
of  gold,  the  inference  obviously  suggests  itself  that  a  people 
so  recently  escaped  out  of  Egypt  carried  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  the  hieroglyphical  or  emblematic  kind  of  writing, 
for  which  the  Egyptians  were  famous. 

2.  A  similar  case  of  hieroglyphics  might  be  adduced  in 
the  Urim  and   Thummim,  noticed  in   Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  I   Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
The  Greek  translators  have  translated  the  words  Manifes- 
tation and  Truth ;  but  the  Authorized  Version  retains  the 
original  Hebrew  words.     Volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  which  is  still  as  obscure  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Josephus. 

3.  But  the  third  instance  to  be  here  noticed  belongs  to  a 
later  age  and  country,  and  nevertheless  has   peculiarities 
which  speak  still  more  strongly  in  favour  of  our  present 
argument — the  mysterious  writing  seen  on  the  wall  during 
the  feast  in  the  palace  of  King  Belshazzar.    A  hand  was  seen 
suddenly  to  trace  characters,  which  alarmed  both  Belshazzar 
and  all  his   guests.     We   must  take  the  sequel  from  the 
account  which  the  book  of  Daniel  gives  of  it : — 

The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers,  the  Chaldaeans 
and  the  soothsayers  ;  and  the  king  spake  and  said  unto  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon,  "  Whosoever  shall  read  this  writing  and  show  me 
the  interpretation  thereof  shall  be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the 
kingdom."  Then  came  in  all  the  king's  wise  men,  but  they  could 
not  read  the  writing  nor  make  known  the  interpretation. — 
DANIEL,  v,  7,  8. 

The  wise  men  of  Babylon,  it  seems,  were  unable  even  to 
decipher  the  characters,  much  less  to  find  out  their  meaning. 
The  writing,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  expressed  in  the 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  or  Syriac  alphabet,  nor  in  that  of  any  other 
known  Asiatic  language. 

In  this  emergency,  the  queen  recommends  that  they  should 
send  for  Daniel,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king's  father, 
had  made  "  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldseans, 
and  soothsayers."  The  rest  of  the  history  is  well  known : 
Daniel's  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  writing  are  thus 
described  : — 

26 
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And  this  is  the  -writing  that  was  written,  MENE,  MENE,  TEKEL, 
T7PHARSIN.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  : — MENE,  God 
hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  hath  finished  it  ;  TEKKL,  thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  art  found  wanting  ;  PERKS,  thy  kingdi  an 
is  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians. — DAN.  v,  25-28. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  whole  narrative  on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  the  writing  was  hieroglyph ical.  If  the 
four  groups  of  letters  which  form  the  mcne,  menc,  i<-L-<I- 
•ii/Jni  rxiii,  had  been  composed  of  alphabetic  characters,  there 
surely  would  have  been  some  one  among  the  learned  Chal- 
d scans  who,  even  if  they  could  not  explain  the  meaning,  could 
at  all  events  have  read  the  words,  seeing  that  they  are  in  that 
dialect  of  Hebrew  which  we  call  ( 'haldee;  and  as  the  words 
have  a  very  intelligible  meaning  in  that  tongue,  it  is  hard  to 
suppose  that  some  one  or  other  would  not  have  the  acuteness 
to  explain  their  application.  The  words  have  the  following 
meaning-1 : — "^' '"',  be  bath  numbered"  (repeated  by  way  of 
emphasis)  ;  "  7W,v /,  he  hath  weighed;""  Upharsin,  and  they 
divide."  But  the  word  1't  res,  which  in  I>aniel's  interpreta- 
tion is  substituted  for  tiji/ni /•.-//,,  arid  which  is  a  correlative 
of  that  word  (both  being  derived  from  ji<ir<i*,t<>  divide),  is 
also  the  proper  name  for  the  Persians,  who,  according  to 
some  chronologers  were  at  that  very  time  in  conjunction  with 
the  Medes,  besieging  Babylon.  Tlie.se  lacts  seem  to  show 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  applica- 
tion of  the  miraculous  handwriting  on  the  wall,  if  only  the 
words  themselves  could  be  read.  The  whole  legend  is  far 
from  obscure  : — "  He  hath  numbered  [thy  days]  ;  he  hath 
weighed  thee  ;  and  they  divide  tbee  [the  Persians  !]."  We 
are  necessarily  then  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writing 
was  hieroglyphical,  or  at  all  events  not  in  the  usual  alpha- 
betical character  as  known  to  the  Asiatics  in  general.  But 
the  Chaldees  were,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  hieroglyphical  system,  for  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians,  according  to  all  that  we  know  about  them,  never 
met  but  in  battle  :  they  were  rivals  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  eastern  world,  and  were  separated  by  the  smaller  states 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  which  often  owed  their  safety  to  the 
jealousy  of  these  two  rival  empires,  and  sided  at  different 
times  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two.  Now,  we 
know  that  Daniel  was  an  adept  in  the  occult  sciences, 
even  among  the  Chaldreans,  and  was  made  by  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar  "  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldseans,  and 
soothsayers."  He  was  no  doubt  well  acquainted  with  the 
old  traditions  and  records  of  his  countrymen,  the  Israelites. 
We  are  told  that  only  an  hundred  years  before  his  time  the 
Law  of  Moses  was  found  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  still, 
perhaps,  written  in  the  old  hieroglyphical  characters.  The 
intercourse  between  Canaan  and  Egypt  had  been  closer  than 
ever  under  the  later  kings  of  Judah ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  was  very  probably  kept  up,  and 
Daniel  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
them.  It  was  this  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to 
surpass  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  and  to  read  the  miraculous 
handwriting  on  the  wall  of  King  Belshazzar's  palace. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

STYLE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  THE  SAME  THROUGHOUT, 
BECAUSE  ALL  WRITTEN  OR  COMPILED  AT  THE  SAME  TIME — 
CHALDAISMS  IN  THE  EARLY  PARTS  OF  THE  BIBLE,  THOUGH 
NOT  SO  MANY  AS  IN  THE  LATER  BOOKS — REASON  OF  THIS — 
CHALDEE  AND  HEBREW  VERY  SIMILAR. 

IT  may,  not  without  justice,  be  demanded,  that  I  should 
now  reply  to  an  objection  which  might  be  made  referring 
to  the  language  01  style  observable  in  different  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  If  that  volume  was  compiled  and  put  into 
its  present  form  all  at  once  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
its  style  will  certainly  exhibit  marks  of  uniformity,  and 
also  of  the  corruption,  which  it  necessarily  underwent  by 
the  mixture  of  Chaldee  words  and  idioms.  This  is  a  reason- 
able inference,  and  I  believe  that  facts  will  both  warrant 
the  inference,  and  confirm  the  supposition  upon  which  it  is 
grounded. 

It  has  been  observed  by  more  than  one  writer  that  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  original  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  agree  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  style  and  language  of  its  several  authors;  and  one 
of  these  in  particular  concludes  from  that  difference,  that  it 
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is  certain  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were 
not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  psalms  of  David  in 
the  age  of  Josiah,  nor  the  prophesies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time 

of  Malachi. 

But  as  some  of  those  who  have  said  this,  are  known  tc 
have  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  written,  the  opinion   before  mentioned 
loses  much  of  the  value  which  might  otherwise  be  attache, 
to  it  •  and  the  small  value  which  it  possesses  is  entirely  set 
aside'  by  more  decisive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  coming 
both  from  those  who  have  always  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  also  from  others  who  have  written 
at  a  later  period,  simv  tin-  knowledge  of  this  language  ha* 
been   more   generally   cultivated,    and   received  additional 
illustration  concurrently  with  every  other  branch  of  litera- 
ture and  science.     Let  us  then  hear  the  testimony  ot 
Wall  on  this  subject : 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  never  was  a  htunan  being  more  venerated 
by  his  countrymen  than  this  prophet  [Motes]  w:ix,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  style  intr..du<vd  hy  him  was  closely  imitated  l.y  all 
the  succeeding  Hebrew  writers,     This  is  very  decidedly  proved  by 
11,,  ih.-t.  that  although  Hebrew  continued  a  living  language  for  nine 
hun.lr.-l  yean  after  hi*  time,  yet  there  is  scarcely  more  variation  of 
orthography  in  the  different  parts  of  tin-  II.  brew  Scriptures  than  it 
they  had  been  written  by  different  authors  in  the  same  year.      I 'art 
of  this  wonderful  identity  is  indeed  to  be  attributed  to  a  cans,   (..f 
which  the  remotest  suspicion   has  not  been  hitherto  entertained) 
which  shall  be  explained  in  my  next  publication  :  but  the  remaining 
part  is  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  imitation  in 
question,  and  thereby  to  account  for  the  continuation,  through  the 
subsequent  Hebrew  compositions,  of  the  peculiarities  which  aro 
found  in  the  Pentateuch,     (p.  344.) 

Here  is  clearly  stated  the  fact  that  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  all  written  in  the  same  style,  and  the  reason 
of  this  identity  is  said  to  be  the  veneration  which  the  Israel- 
ites paid  to  the  memory  of  their  great  lawgiver.  But, 
surely,  we  must  not  believe  that  divine  teachers,  such  as 
the  Hebrew  writers  are  supposed  to  have  been,  would  write 
in  a  style  that  was  in  use  900  years  before,  to  the  manifest 
detriment  of  all  the  existing  generation  then  alive,  out  of 
regard  to  a  single  man,  who  had  been  dead  for  so  many 
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centuries.  I  think  those  who  have  gone  through  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  of  this  work,  will  doubt  whether  the  later 
writers  had  any  opportunity  of  imitating  the  style  of  the 
Pentateuch  ;  for  if  it  was  in  existence  at  all,  it  was  certainly 
mislaid  and  lost,  until  found  by  Hilkiah  the  priest  and 
Shebna  the  scribe  in  the  reign  of  king  Josiah.  But,  grant- 
ing that  it  was  in  public  use,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  succeeding  writers  would  copy  its  style.  Dr  Wall  him- 
self was  not  convinced  of  it,  when  he  wrote  what  has  been 
quoted  above,  for,  at  page  362,  we  find  another  reference  to 
the  same  subject. 

I  have  already  noticed  how  very  little  change  took  place  in 
Hebrew  during  the  900  years  that  it  continued  a  living  language 
after  the  time  of  Moses.  This  undoubtedly  is  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  veneration  in  which  the  Jewish  legislator  was  held 
by  his  countrymen  ;  but  part  of  the  effect  must  be  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  great  fixedness  and  stability  of  the  Skeruitic  languages.  One 
of  them,  the  Arabic,  is  yet  spoken  through  extensive  regions  of  the 
world,  and  now  at  a  distance  of  near  4000  years  from  Abraham,  it 
still  retains  a  great  number  of  words  and  also  the  grammatical  in- 
lic  xion  of  the  verbs,  the  same  as  they  are  found  in  Hebrew. 

Here  we  have  a  second  reason  given  why  the  style  of 
Malachi  is  identical  with  that  of  Genesis,  and  though  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  two  reasons  are  not  opposed, 
the  one  to  the  other,  yet  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  the 
second  reason  be  the  true  one,  the  first  loses  all  its  force, 
and  becomes  unnecessary ;  for  if  the  language  of  the 
Hebrews  was  permanent,  the  later  writers  could  not  have 
imitated  the  idiom  of  Moses  out  of  reverence  for  his 
character,  but  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  whether  they  would 
or  not.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  the  Shemitic 
languages  and  especially  the  Arabic,  have  all  this  perma- 
nent character :  but  here  again  a  contrary  view  has  been 
successfully  maintained.  For  all  students  of  Arabic  have 
found  as  great  a  difference  between  the  present  dialect,  and 
that  in  which  the  Koran  was  written  twelve  hundred  years 
ago,  as  exists  between  modern  English  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conquest.  I  therefore  set  aside  both  the  reasons  given 
above,  to  account  for  the  fixity  of  language  of  the  Bible, 
because  they  are  mere  suppositions,  and  substitute  a  third 
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reason  trhy  the  style  of  all  the  Old  Testament  is  the  same 
throughout :  namely,  because  it  was  all  written  at  or  about 
the  same  time. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  objection  which 
might  be  made  to  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
that  not  only  should  its  style  be  proved  to  be  similar 
throughout,  but  also  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  merely  the 
later  books,  ought  to  bear  traces  of  the  corruption  which 
it  suffered  in  consequence  of  that  great  national  calamity; 
in  short,  we  should  expect  to  find  Chaldaisms,  i.e.  Chaldee 
words  and  forms  of  speech,  occurring  not  only  in  the  books 
which  are  admitted  by  all  to  have  been  written  since  tho 
n.il.ylonish  Captivity,  but  in  all  the  earlier  books  as  well. 
To  this  observation  it  is  replied  that  Chaldaisms  do  actually 
occur,  not  only  in  the  later  books,  but  even  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  though  for  reasons,  which  will  presently  be  assigned, 
instances  of  Chaldee  idioms  are  brief  and  few. 

The  only  instance  which  we  will  notice  is  in  connection 
with  the  name-  of  the  Almighty  in  Genesis  i,  1,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  Elohim,  a  word  in  the  plural  number. 
DrGesn,iu>  Bays,  in  his  " Thesaurus,"  that  the  singular  of 
this  word  never  occurs  except  in  poetic  language,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Aramsean  [Syrian]  languages,  or  in  later 
Hel  »rew. 

To  this  Dr  Lee,  in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  the  word 
Elohirn,  makes  the  following  objection  : 

It  [ie.  the  singular]  occurs,  however,  in  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  15, 
17.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  MU.SI-S  hail  i-in'ilnlnl  tin  ,s'///-/Ws  IH-IV, 
or  that  this  exhibits  a  specimen  of  modern  Hebrew?  Tim  w-.nl 
occurs,  moreover,  again  ami  again  in  Joh,  who  must  luivi:  lived  as 
early  as  the  eons  of  IsraeL 

The  writer  points  out  truly  that  in  Daniel  xi,  37—39  we 
have  the  singular  form,  Mulm  or  Aloha,  in  the  mention  of 
a  strange  god,  occurring  twice ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  in 
the  same  thirty-second  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  we  find  a 
still  more  simple  form  of  the  name  Al  or  El  occurring,  and 
that  the  true  interpretation  arid  distinction  of  these  words 
has  always  caused  much  embarrassment  to  interpreters  and 
lexicographers.  The  mind  of  the  reader  reverts  naturally  to 
tho  Arabic  Allah,  ly  which  name  the  Almighty  Creator  is 
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known  throughout  all  those  nations  which  have  embraced 
the  Mahometan  religion. 

If  it  had  occurred  to  Professor  Lee  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  continuous  compilation,  put  together  in  more 
modern  times  out  of  original  documents,  he  would  not 
have  asked  the  question  whether  it  was  Moses,  but 
whether  it  was  the  compiler  of  the  Old  Testament  who 
imitated  the  Syrians.  If  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  compiled  long  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  we 
must  not  infer  that  Chaldaisms  would  be  found  in  the 
earlier  books :  for  the  pure  Hebrew  language,  such  as  we 
have  it,  was  the  language  which  the  Jews  spoke  imme- 
diately after  the  captivity,  and  the  Chaldaic  Hebrew  was 
the  dialect  into  which  the  pure  language  had  degenerated 
in  the  course  of  the  first  hundred  or  two  hundred  years, 
after  the  Jews  had  returned  back  to  Judaea.  But  even 
if  the  Chaldaic  idiom  was  introduced  into  Judaea  with 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  might  certainly  expect  to 
find  Chaldee,  i.e.  Syriac  expressions  in  every  part  of  it, 
though  rarely  of  course  in  the  early  part  of  the  Old 
Testament,  because,  as  the  original  documents  for  the 
preceding  history,  had  been  written  before  the  Israelites 
had  come  much  into  contact  with  the  Chaldees,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  contain  no  Chaldaisms  at  all, 
and  yet  the  compiler  might  be  very  likely  to  introduce 
a  few  in  the  course  of  his  labour  of  uniting  so  many  frag- 
ments into  one  narrative. 

The  occurrence  of  the  singular  name  of  God  in  Deutero- 
nomy xxxii,  15,  17,  may  therefore  be  both  a  Chaldaism  and 
a  specimen  of  modern  Hebrew,  notwithstanding  that  some 
writers  seem  to  have  thought  this  impossible,  because  they 
considered  Moses  to  have  written  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now 
have  it. 

The  true  difficulty  is,  not  to  explain  why  the  name  of  God 
in  the  singular  number  occurs  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  nation 
that  so  rigidly  believed  in  only  one  God  as  the  Jews,  but 
how  it  is  possible  that  a  word  expressive  of  a  variety  of  gods 
could  find  its  way  into  those  books.  Professor  Lee  gives  us 
an  account,  but  not  an  explanation,  of  this  matter  : 

The   plural   Elohlm,  used  for  the  Tr,ue  God,  has  given  rise  to 
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vaiious  speculations  ;  some  supposing,  particularly  the  elder  divines 
and  Hutchinsonians,  that  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  lay  con- 
cealed in  this  word ;  others,  again,  particularly  the  Rationalists  of 
modern  Germany,  have  thought  that  vestiges  of  a  very  ancient 
polytheism  were  discoverable  in  it.  Both  seem,  in  this  case,  to 
have  taken  too  much  for  granted,  viz.,  that  the  ancients  were  guided 
in  their  writings  by  the  technical  rules  of  modern  grammarians  ;  and 
also  that  they  were  complete  metaphysicians  :  neither  of  which  can 
be  maintained ;  hence  both  are  probably  false The  Ra- 
tionalists, too,  suppose  that  from  the  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
conjunction  with,  or  separated  from,  that  of  Jehovah,  they  can 
ascertain  the  fact  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  originally  composed 
out  of  two  or  more  documents  :  one  containing  the  one  word, 
another  the  other,  &c.  Gesenius  has  applied  this  theory  to  the  book 
of  Psalms  also  ;  and  has  actually  ascertained  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  one  word  occurs  more  frequently  than  the  other.  This  theory, 
as  applied  to  Genesis,  must  necessarily  bo  false,  for  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  Exod.  vi,  2,  3,  that  the  word  Jehovah  was 
unknown  to  the  patriarchs  :  and  the  probability  is,  that,  if  this 
book  is  really  patriarchal,  which  I  hclicvo  to  be  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction of  tin's  word  must  have  been  the  work  of  Moses,  its  autho- 
rised editor.  In  all  the  other  cases,  the  inquiry  can  alford  no 
useful  result. 

To  these  remarks  I  have  only  to  reply  that  every  inquiry, 
which  leads  to  fixing  an  historical  fact  or  removing  a  popu- 
lar error,  is  both  useful  and  important.     Let  it  be  granted 
that  the  name  of  lao  or  Jehovah  was  first  introduced  by  the 
revelation  of  God  to  Moses.     The  difficulty  still  remains  to 
account  for  its  being  coupled  with  the  plural  Elohim,  as  if 
we  should  say  in  English  the  "  Gods  Jehovah."     This  would 
be  a  remarkable  expression,  if  it  occurred  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin  language ;  and  yet  the  Greeks  and  Latins  actually  be- 
lieved in  a  plurality  of  gods.  How  then  is  it  to  be  explained  ? 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Jehovah,  the  specific  name  of  the 
Israelitish  God,  was  a  new  term,  unknown  to  preceding  ge- 
nerations and  even  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  but  the 
generic  term  Elohim — "  gods  " — could  not  be  a  new  term, 
even  to  a  nation  who  admitted  one  God  only.     It  may  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  Canaanitish  nations,  among 
whom  the  Israelites  settled,  and  whose  language  they  gra 
dually  learnt  in  the  place  of  the  Egyptian  language  which 
they  gradually  forgot,  worshipped  a  variety  of  gods,  whom 
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they  expressed  collectively  under  the  name  of  Elohim — 
"  the  gods."  According  to  this  view,  the  word  Elohim  was 
adopted  by  the  Hebrew  strangers,  when  they  entered  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  learnt  its  language — possibly,  before 
they  knew  that  it  had  originally  a  plural  signification — and 
so  the  original  documents  of  the  early  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  contained  the  expression  Jehovah  Elohim,  "  the 
Gods  Jehovah,"  which  was  accurately  copied  by  the  later 
compiler,  though  it  was  sometimes,  and  particularly  in  more 
modern  times,  modified  into  the  singular  number,  which  was 
far  more  consistent  with  the  peculiar  monotheism  of  the 
Israelites. 

Thus  then  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  God  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  at  Deuteronomy  xxxii,  15,  17,  and  elsewhere, 
may  be,  as  Gesenius  supposes,  a  Chaldaism,  adopted  or  in- 
troduced, unwittingly,  by  the  compiler.  But  Dr  Lee  him- 
self shows  that  it  is  in  many  cases  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  expression  is  a  Chaldaism  or  a  genuine  Hebraism.  In 
his  Hebrew  Grammar,  art.  223,  6  [page  264,  ed.  1827],  he 
says  of  the  expressions  he  hath  called  thee,  Isaiah  liv,  6,  and 
thy  being  created,  Ezek.  xxviii,  15,  that  they  are  "generally 
thought  to  be  Chaldaisms.  In  this  case,  however,  the  pause- 
accent  will  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  anomaly." 

It  is  difficult,  it  would  seem,  to  distinguish  the  Chaldee 
and  Hebrew  dialects.  They  are  so  similar  that  the  Hebrew 
grammar,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  pages,  becomes  adapted 
to  the  Chaldee  also,  and  one  Dictionary  does  for  both.  Vit- 
ringa  passes  the  same  judgment  in  his  Obsemationes  Sacrce, 
i,  4: 

"  Sane  Chaldseam  aut  Syriacam          In  truth  we  even  now  find  that 

linguam  etiam  nunc  experimur  of  all  languages  the  Chaldee  or 

omnium    minim  e     ab     Hebrsea  Syrian  differs  the  least  from  the 

lingua  differre,  ita  ut  dialectus  Hebrew,  so  that  it  is  rather  to 

potius  et  varia  eloquutio,  quam  be  esteemed  a  dialect  or  varied 

lingua  ab  Hebrsea  diversa,  ha-  pronunciation  than  a   different 

benda  sit."  language. 

This  will  also  account  for  the  remarkable  fact  th.it  the 
language  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  and  which 
we  term  Hebrew,  is  actually  termed  Chaldee  by  Philo  Ju- 
dreus,  lib.  II,  de  vita  Mosis,  vol.  u,  pay.  138,  edit.  Lond. 
1742. 
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The  La\vs  were  written  formerly  in  the  Chaldee  tongue 

/xfi]  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  state,  not 
changing  the  dialect,  so  long  as  they  did  not  reveal  their  beauty  to 
other  nations. 

The  inference  which.  I  would  draw  from  these  observa- 
tions is  this  —  that  the  common   Hebrew  is  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Israelites  between  the  Captivity  and  the 
Christian  era,   changing  gradually,  without  doubt,  as  all 
languages  change  with  time,  —  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
earlier   dialect,  beyond  what   has  been  preserved  by  those 
who  have  compiled  out  of  it  the  books  which  we  still  have, 
because  no  writings  in  which  it  occurs  have  come  down  to 
us  in  their  original  state  —  ami  lastly,  that  the  Chaldee  as  it 
is  called,  is  no  more  than  a  modified  dialect  of  the  Hebrew, 
existing  first  concurrently  with    it,  and   afterwards,  when 
the  Jewish  state  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans,  superseding 
for  a  time  the  purer  Hebrew  ;  and  then,  like  all  other  human 
dialects,  perishing  in  due  course   of  time,  like  the  Hebrew 
which  it  had  superseded. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ALPHABET    OF   CADMUS — I'lKKNH 'I.VNT    ORIGIN"    OF    LETTERS- 
CONCLUSION. 

IF  it  should  then  appear  certain  that  the  Egyptians  did  not 
possess  an  alphabetic  mode  of  writing  when  the  Israelites 
escaped  from  captivity,  it  is  an  obvious  inference  that  the 
fugitives,  who  had  all  been  born  and  bred  in  Egypt,  could 
not  convey  with  them  into  the  desert  the  knowledge  of  an 
art,  which  was  still,  for  many  centuries,  unknown  in  the 
country  where  they  had  so  long  sojourned.  The  only  writing 
with  which  even  Moses  himself  was  at  this  time  acquainted, 
was  the  hieroglyphical,  such  as  prevailed  in  Egypt.  But 
between  the  hieroglyphical  style  of  writing  and  the  Hebrew 
mode,  found  in  the  books  ascribed  to  Moses  and  to  other 
authors  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  wide  interval,  which 
hardly  could  have  expired  until  more  than  one  generation 
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had  passed  away.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Chapter  xxix,  an  intermediate  stage — the  symbolic  mode,  as 
still  practised  in  China — between  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
and  the  Hebrew  consonants.  Here  then  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question  connected  with  our  subject.  Where  and  by 
what  means  did  the  Hebrews  acquire  the  art  of  writing,  as 
exemplified  by  the  particular  letters  or  characters  in  which 
the  books  of  Moses  and  their  other  Scriptures  are  composed  ? 
A  few  words  on  this  subject  will  be  sufficient. 

The  common  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  by  Cadmus,  as  some  say  about  1300, 
but  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr  Fynes  Clinton, 
not  more  than  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

That  letters  were  at  that  time  unknown  to  every  other 
European  nation,  is  a  point  which  has  always  been  consi- 
dered as  certain,  until  the  opposite  opinion  was  taken  up  by 
the  Celtic  antiquaries,  some  of  whom  advanced  the  plausible 
conjecture  that  the  Plioenicians,  with  their  merchandize,  may 
have  introduced  their  letters  also  into  Ireland  and  the  other 
north-western  countries  of  Europe  to  which  they  traded. 
Other  Celtic  scholars  have  contended  for  the  antiquity  of 
the^northern  Runic  characters ;  others  again  for  an  early 
Pelasgic  alphabet  in  Greece ;  but  neither  of  these  systems 
has  yet  acquired  so  much  stability  as  to  supersede  the  current 
opinion  that  Greece  first,  and  through  her  the  rest  of  Europe, 
owe  letters,  as  well  as  civilization  generally,  to  Phoenicia. 
We  need  not  now  inquire  from  what  other,  more  easterly, 
people  the  Phoenicians  themselves  acquired  their  alphabet;  for 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  letters  were  transmitted  by  them 
to  Greece,  200,  if  not  500,  years,  according  as  an  earlier  or  later 
date  is  assigned  to  Cadmus,  after  the  time  of  Moses.  Pursuing 
the  train  of  Grecian  history  downwards  from  the  time  of 
their  introduction,  we  find  that  even  then  four  hundred 
years  passed  away  before  Homer  lived  and  composed  his 
poems  on  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  also  said  that  these  poems 
were  preserved  by  oral  tradition  alone  two  hundred  years 
longer,*untilj  Pisistratus,  or  as  some  say  Solon,  and  others 
Lycurgus,  collected  them  in  writing  and  introduced  them 
into  Greece.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  at  which  Homer 
lived,  and  composed  those  celebrated  poems,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  that  they  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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Greeks  until  about  the  year  GOO  before  Christ,  and  were  not, 
in  fact,  until  that  time,  reduced  into  the  form  of  separate  and 
perfect  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  consisted  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  letters  only  :  but  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
has  two  and  twenty.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  alphabet 
of  Cadmus  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Languages  be- 
come more  varied,  and  their  alphabets  more  extensive,  as 
time  advances.  The  English  language  contained  24  letters 
only  until  a  very  recent  period,  when  I  and  J,  U  and  V, 
from  having  been  originally  identical,  have  become  distinct 
letters.  If  Cadmus  *  migrated  from  Palestine,  as  is  said,  so 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  why  did  he  take  only  16  or  17 
letters  with  him,  and  not  all  the  22  that  had  been  so  long 
used,  according  to  received  opinions,  in  the  country  which  he 
left  behind  him  ?  The  natural  int'i'ivnce  from  this  fact  is 
that  the  22  Hebrew  letters  were  twt  a/I  used  in  Palestine 
until  after  the  time  of  Cadmus  ;  and  if  the  Hebrews  copied 
their  letters  from  those  of  Cadmus,  they  would  at  first  have 
taken  16  only,  and  afterwards,  as  the  necessity  for  more 
arose,  they  would  have  increased  that  number  to  two  and 
twenty.  I  believe  that  this  pniee-s  actually  took  place — 
that  the  Hebrew.^  leanit  their  alphabet  and  most  of  their 
civilization  from  the  PhoMiicians  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Canaan,  and  that  in  th-,'  age  of  Cadmus  they  used  only  16  or 

*  I  am  not  ignorant  tA  opinions  arc  divided  concerning  the  age  of 
Cadmus  :  some  cliroii"'  •  •  m  ike  him  contemporary  or  almost  contem- 
porary with  Moses  ;  ol  u.ike  him  to  have  lived  more  than  200  years 
later.  I  prefer  the  l.r  lion,  on  the  general  principle  of  not  taking 
everything  for  truth  a  \  -Id  us  by  historians,  whose  aim  is  to  exalt 
the  antiquity  of  their  lataon.  No  books  existed  in  (Jreece  until  many 
hundred  years  after  tli-  -f  <  'udmus,  and  I  look  with  extreme  suspicion, 
on  all  narratives,  handed  •  •  va  by  tradition  before  books  were  invented. 
Mr  Fyne-  '  lint' n,  in  i  '!rl!>n;ri,  vol.  i,  page  86,  observes:  "  We 
cannot  a^iL'i,  more  than  a  century  to  the  period  v,  hie.h  elapsed  from  the 
coming  of  Cadmus  to  the  death  of  Eteocles  ;  which  will  place  Cadmus  at 
about  130  years  before  the  fall  of  Troy."  But  the  war  of  Troy  is  placed  by 
the  common  chronology  in  1180,  and  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  late  as  '.KM » 
years  before  Christ.  'Ihi-  calculation  makes  the  age  of  Cadmus  vary  from 
B.C.  1310  down  to  B.C.  lO.'iO,  eon-.  .|ii>  ntly  from  two  to  five  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Deutsch  (/,//</•<»/•)/  /;<  mulii*, 
p.  181)  that  Cadmus  is  the  1'hienician  name  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and 
that  these  two  and  also  Taaut  are  names  of  the  same  mythological  per- 
sonage. 
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17  letters,  because  at  that  time  the  Canaanites  possessed  no 
more. 

Joseph  us,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion,  chapter  vii,  says 
that  letters  were  not  known  in  Greece  till  Homer's  time. 

Marius  Victorinus  in  his  Grammar,  i,  1,  on  Orthography, 
says  that — "  The  inventors  of  letters,  Cadmus  and  Evander, 
brought  letters,  sixteen  in  number,  the  former  from  Phoenicia 
into  Greece,  the  latter  among  us  [the  Lathis.] 

Priscian,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  in  his  chapter  on  the 
number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet,  says  that  "among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Greeks  there  were  not  more  than  sixteen 
letters,  which  the  Latins  received  from  them  and  preserved 
their  antiquity  uninterrupted." 

Isidore,  of  Seville,  in  his  Origines,  i,  4,  says — "  That  ancient 
writing  was  composed  of  seventeen  Latin  letters." 

In  Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  is 
the  following  passage  on  the  same  subject: — 

Eupolemus,  the  historian,  putting  together  the  accounts  on  that 
subject,  says  plainly  in  the  book  about  the  kings  in  Judea,  that 
Moses  was  their  first  wise  man,  and  that  he  gave  the  Jews  grammar, 
such,  I  suppose,  as  was  in  use  at  that  time  ;  aiid  that  the  Phoenicians 
from  them  established  that  science,  being  neighbours  of  the  Jews, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  children  of  the  Greeks,  Cadmus  having  been 
born  among  them,  and  having  taught  the  first  elements  [letters].  This 
history  is  mentioned  severally  in  the  Stromateis  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  a  man  of  repute  and  fond  of  learning,  and  well  read  in 
Grecian  literature,  beyond  most  of  those  who  went  before.  Thus 
the  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  came  from  the  Hebrews  to  the 
Greeks  through  the  medium  of  Cadmus.  (In  Jul.  vii.) 

"  There  is  no  reason,"  says  Shuckford,*  "  to  think  the  first 
and  most  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  had  thus  many  letters. 
Irenseus  says  expressly  that  the  ancient  and  primitive 
letters  of  the  Hebrews,  also  denominated  Sacerdotal,  are 
ten  in  number." 

It  is  commonly  said  that  sixteen  letters  formed  the  alpha- 
bet of  Cadmus ;  these  were  a,  /3,  7,  8,  e,  t,  K,  \,  p,  v,  o,  IT,  p,  cr, 
T,  u.  But  it  appears  from  old  inscriptions  that  the  letter 
U  was  not  used,  its  place  being  supplied  by  O  :  if  this  be 
so,  we  must  fill  up  the  number  of  the  sixteen  letters  by 

*  "  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History,"  vol.  i,  p.  255,  3d  edit, 
note. 
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inserting  F  the  digamma,  -which  certainly  occurs  in  inscrip- 
tions, and  had  a  power  kindred  to  that  of  U,  V  or  W.  As 
the  Hebrew  has  no  U,  but  a  van  or  waw,  sounding  some- 
thing like  V,  W,  or  F,  the  likeness  between  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  alphabets  is  rendered  remarkably  striking. 

Some  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  Grecian  alphabet 
was  increased  from  its  original  sixteen  letters  by  Palamedes, 
who  added  0,  %,  $,  %,  and  by  Simonides,  who  added  £,  77,  ty, 
w.  But  several  of  these  letters  occur  also  in  the  modern 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  neither  Pala- 
medes nor  Simonides  ever  was  in  Phoenicia  or  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  therefore  did  not  borrow  these  letters  from 
the  Israelites,  as  is  proved  also  by  the  nature  of  these  letters, 
which  either  are  double  letters,  combined  of  two  others,  as 
zifa  or  zefZ  which  is  a  combination  of  d  and  s,  or  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  other  letters  for  prosodial  purposes,  as 
eta  and  omeya,  which  are  merely  long  forms  of  c^silon  and 
omicron. 

If  then  the-  supplementary  letters  were  invented  in  Greece 
they  must  evidently  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
by  the  Hebrews :  nor  in  this  supposition  so  improbable  as 
it  may  seem  ;  for  in  the  ago  of  Alexander  there  was  a  great 
influx  of  Greeks  into  Palestine  :  Grecian  arts  and  Grecian 
literature  were  introduced,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  who  bore  the  name  of  Antiochus,  Judiea  narrowly 
escaped  from  becoming  altogether  a  Grecian  province.  Hero 
then  is  to  be  found  the  channel  through  which  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  originally  consisting  of  ten,  and  afterwards  of 
sixteen  letters,  was  finally  increased  to  the  number  of  two 
and  twenty.  At  the  same  period  also,  the  limited  means 
which  the  ancients  possessed  for  multiplying  books  were 
wonderfully  increased  by  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  who, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  in  rivalry  of 
Ptolemy's  famous  Alexandrian  library,  caused  the  material 
called  Peryanient  or  parchment,  to  be  fabricated  from  the 
skins  of  goats,  and  on  this  new  substance  all  the  most 

O 

famous  Grecian  writings  were  copied  out  to  enrich  the 
newly  formed  library  of  Pergamus. 

These  facts  seem  to  show  that  books  were  first  brought 
into  general  use  and  their  use  finally  extended,  between  the 
sixth  and  third  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
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same  inference,  too,  seems  to  follow  from  the  prevalent  use 
of  inscriptions  anterior  to  that  date.  Herodotus  relates  that 
he  saw  an  ancient  hexameter  verse — the  most  ancient  then 
known — sculptured  in  Cadmean  letters  by  Amphitryon  on 
a  tripod  at  Delphi.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  before  the  date 
so  often  already  mentioned  books,  as  we  now  have  them, 
were  absolutely  unknown  :  everything  was  carved  in  stone; 
laws  were  promulgated  and  proclamations  issued  by  means 
of  inscriptions.  The  two  tables  of  stone  given  by  God 
through  Moses,  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
similar  tablets,  which  have  been  used  by  all  nations  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  Decemviri,  at  Rome,  followed  the 
same  mode,  which  continued  to  be  practised  in  Athens,  and 
over  all  Greece,  for  many  hundred  years,  and  within  the 
last  few  years  the  Moabite  stone  commemorative  of  genuine 
events  that  occurred  about  800  years  before  Christ,  leads 
to  the  same  inference,  which  is  not  weakened  by  the  dis- 
covery of  papyrus  books  written  still  earlier  in  Egypt,  for  they 
are  written  in  Hieroglyphics  and  not  in  Alphabetic  charac- 
ters. These  facts  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  not  different 
with  the  Israelites,  a  nation  chosen  indeed  by  the  Almighty 
to  play  a  signal  part  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world, 
but  endowed  with  no  peculiar  development  of  intellectual 
genius,  that  might  enable  them  to  outstrip  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  arts,  letters,  or  general  civilization. 
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TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS  CONTAINED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 

N.B. — The  Arabic  numerals  denote  the  pages  of  the.  work :  the  small 
letters,  i,  ii,  Hi,  iv,  &c.,  denote  the  Chapters  of  the  Bible. 


ABRAHAM  and  Sarah,  231  ;  nature 
of  his  religion,  351. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles  quoted,  i,  345; 
vii,  238,  303  ;  xxi,  344. 

Agag  named  before  his  time,  138. 

Alexander  the  Great,  60. 

Amos;  his  book  quoted,  i,  184;  viii, 
255. 

Anachronisms,  &c.,  generally  in  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 228. 

Anthropomorphism,  natural  to  man, 
351. 

Apocryphal  books ;  their  names, 
20. 

Ausonius  ;  grammatical  fancies  in 
his  poems,  306. 

BABYLONISH  Captivity,  seventy 
years,  51  ;  named  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, 268  ;  political,  and  not  so 
extensive  as  generally  supposed, 
294  ;  three  captivities  of  Judah, 
and  three  of  Israel,  283,  (tc. 

Babylonish  mode  of  building  al- 
luded to  in  Genesis,  270. 

Baruch,  an  apocryphal  book,  24. 

Bedan,  name  of  judge  unknown, 
299. 

Bede  ;  his  elegy  quoted,  306. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  24. 

Belshazzar's  feast,  and  writing  on 
the  wall,  401. 

Books,  earlier,  quoted  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, 113,  114. 

CADMUS  ;  his  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters  only,  410. 

Canaanites;  of  their  expulsion  from 
Palestine,  130. 


Canon  ;  variation  in  the  number  o 
its  books,  26  ;  its  original  three" 
fold  division,  and  dates  of  origin? 
194. 

Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  23; 
of  dubious  authorship  and  of 
dubious  morality  in  parts,  205 ; 
quoted,  i,  207;  iii,  208;  vii,  206  ; 
viii,  207. 

Carpenter's  Apostolical  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels  quoted,  347. 

Chaldees ;  account  of  them  from 
Diogenes  Laertius,  366 ;  their 
language  ;  only  283  verses  of  it 
in  all  the  Bible,  328,  332. 

Champollion  ;  his  works  on  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  391,  &c. 

Cherubim,  probably  imitated  from 
the  Egyptians,  356. 

Chinese  ;  their  system  of  word- 
writing  described,  375 ;  their 
literature  cumbersome,  398. 

Chronicles  ;  contents  of  the  books, 
22  ;  examination  of  them,  168  ; 
verbal  coincidences  with  other 
books,  169  ;  FIRST  BOOK  quoted; 
i,  36,  168  ;  ii,  159  ;  iii,  274  ;  vii, 
150,  235  ;  viii,  235  ;  x,  37 ;  xxi, 
267;  xxii,  81  ;  xxvi,  243,  363  ; 
xxvii,  39;  xxix,  39:  SECOND  BOOK 
quoted;  iv,  86;  viii,  264;  ix,  39; 
xii,  15,  272,  279;  xiii,  39;  xiv, 
193;  xvii,  86;  xx,  39,  266;  xxiv, 
82  ;  xxv,  82  ;  xxvi,  40 ;  xxviii, 
283,  291,  292  ;  xxix,  40;  xxx,  82; 
xxxii,  40;  xxxv,  40,  88,  209,  281; 
xxxvi,  272,  275,  288,  289. 

Circumcision  named  by  Herodotus, 
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249  ;  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 

250;  common  to  Egyptians,  Jews, 

and  Mahometans  generally,  357. 

Clement  of  Alexandria;  his  account 

of  the  hieroglyphics,  386,  397. 
Clinton's   Fasti   Helleuici  quoted, 

73. 
Commandments ;  two  versions  of 

them,  2.~i-\ 
Connection  of  narrative  between 

the  Historical  Hooks,  229. 
Contemporary  History;   its  value, 

61. 
Coptic   letters    copied    from    the 

Greek,  397. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria  quoted,  413. 
DANIEL  ;  his  book  thought  by 
some  to  be  an  historical  tale  or 
fiction,  222  ;  named  in  the  N<-\v 
Testament,  224  ;  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, 225;  his  book  quoted,  i, 
ii,  188;  v,  401;  viii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii, 
189. 

David  and  Saul  ;  their  first  intro- 
duction to  one  another,  261. 
I  'avies  ;      Jus     Celtic      J Researches 

quoted,  3J5. 

Deuteronomy ;     contents     of    tin- 
book,  21  ;  book  quoted  ;  i,  2  H  ; 
iii,    126,    1 36,   137.   143  ;  iv,    Io2, 
119  ;  v,  36,  102,  25S  ;  ix,  x,  K>2  ; 
xii,    143  ;  xvii,   2C7  ;  \\vii,    Io2, 
loi);  xxviii,  102;  xxix,  2H9;  xxxi, 
102,   103  ;    xxxii,  141,  4o7,  4(>9  ; 
xxxiii,  113;  xxxiv,  29,  132,  301. 
Deiitsch's  Kemains  quoted  for  He- 
brew writing,  311. 
Diodorus  Siculus  quoted,  3^5,  396. 
Diogenes  Laertius;  his  account  oi 

the  Chaldees.  i'.CO. 
Dion  Ca.ssius ;  his  notice  of  the  Jews 

and  of  the  Sabbath,  257. 
Dordrecht;  epigram  on  the  synoc 

held  there,  3o7. 
]•;,  CUBS!  \STES,  22;   opinions  aboul 
it,  203;  its  authorship  not  con- 
sistent with  the  history  of  Solo- 
mon. 2o5;  book  quoted,  i.  2o3. 
Ecclesiasticus,  or  wisdom  of  Jesu 

son  of  Sirach,  24. 
Eden ',  the  garden  with   its  four 

rivers,  133. 

Egyptians  ;     anachronism    about 
'their  enmity  to  shepherds,  114 
their    hieroglyphics     described 


373 ;    ignorant  of    an   alphabet 
until  a  late  date,  381;  their  writ- 
ing described,  385. 
Slohim;    plural  name  of  God,  ana- 
logous to  Ali  and  Allah  of  tins 
Mahometans,  351  ;    its  singular 
form    Eloha,    and   various    ex- 
planations of   the  names,  406, 
tfcc. 
Enoch ;  book  discovered  in  modern 

times,  25. 
Esdras     (or    Ezra)  j     Apocryphal 
works,     under    his    name,     23, 
174;  SECOND  BOOK  quoted,  xiv, 
175. 

Esther;  the  book  of  her  history,  2 2, 
24  ;  summary   of  the  narrative, 
2l<> ;  irreconcilable  with  profane 
history,  218;    Hook    quoted,   ii, 
219;  iii,  217;  ix,  217,  221. 
Eupolemus,  quoted  by  Cyril,  413. 
Exodus,  21,  Hook  quoted;  i,  318; 
ii,  139,  319;  vi,  113;  vii,  302;  xi, 
113;  xii,  236  ;  xv,  138  ;  xvi,  132, 
2:.3  ;  xvii,   loO,  321;  xviii,  140, 
321;  xix,  35  ;  xx,  35,  258;  xxiii, 
254  j  xxiv,   100,  141  ;  xxv,   101  ; 
xxxi,  101,254;  xxxii,  101;  xxxiv, 
l(il  ;  xxxv,  254  ;  xl,  101. 
Ezra,  22;  rewrote  tlie  Law  of  Moses, 
which  had  been  burnt,  177.     J I  is 
book  quoted,  ii,  275,  295;  iii,  '.12; 
iv,  332;  vii,  93,  172;  viii,  243;  ix, 
174. 
Ezekiel,    184.     Book    quoted,   xiv, 

215. 
FABRICIUS  ;  his  Codex  Pscudepi- 

graphus  Novi  Testament!,  25. 
Farrar's  Life  of  ( 'lirist  quoted,  327. 
<;  \i.  \TIANS,     Epistle    quoted,    iii. 

239. 

Genesis,  20  ;  Book  quoted,  i,  242, 
406;  ii,  33,  133;  ix,  135;  xi,  270, 
298  ;  xii,  123,  128,  130,  139,  29S  ; 
xiii,  119,  129,  130,  139;  xiv,  120, 
134;  xv,  237;  xvii,  231,  25o ; 
xviii,  231  ;  xix,  142;  xxi,  123, 
231  ;  xxii,  142;  xxiii,  119,  120, 
232;  xxv,  232,  xxviii,  123;  xxxi, 
1 2:.,  359  ;  xxxii,  132,  142  ;  xxxiii, 
121;  xxxv,  120,  122,  233;  xxxvi, 
36,  130:  xxxvii,  135;  xl,  125;  xii, 
317;  xfvi,  233,  234,  315;  xlvii. 
315;  xlviii,  122,  316;  xlix, 
Gibbon  quoted,  302. 
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God;  his  different  names,  41;  see 
Elohim. 

Grammatical  Subtleties,  especially 
in  the  Hugiographa,  305. 

Groves  and  High  Places  common 
to  the  Canaauitish  nations,  354. 

HABAKKUK,  Book  quoted;  i,  184. 

Haggai,  Book  quoted;  i,  184. 

Hebrews ;  name  given  not  from 
Heber,  but  because  they  were 
foreigners,  311;  their  writing  de- 
scribed, 378;  their  language  still 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Christ,  341. 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  quoted, 
ix,  301 ;  xi,  298,  303. 

Herodotus  quoted,  385,  396,  415. 

Hieroglyphics;  traces  of  them  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  history,  399. 

Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  a  continuous  narrative, 
28,  &c.;  chronological  summary 
of  them,  43. 

Hosea;  his  book  quoted;  i,  184;  vi, 
183. 

ISHMAELITES  named  as  same  with 
the  Midianites,  135. 

Isidore  of  Seville  quoted,  413. 

Israelites;  different  accounts  of 
their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  235; 
chronological  table  of  the  years, 
239 ;  spoke  Egyptian  in  Egypt, 
arid  learnt  the  Hebrew  or  Ca- 
naanitish  language  in  Canaan, 
309. 

Isaiah  quoted;  i,  183,  184;  viii, 
243 ;  xxxvi,  36  ;  xlv,  364. 

JACOB  ;  errors  about  his  children, 
233;  his  connection  with  Labau, 
and  the  different  languages 
spoken  by  them,  313  ;  language 
spoken  by  his  children,  32. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  Egyptian 
magicians,  302;  named  by  Pliny, 
303. 

Jehovah,  the  same  name  as  Jove, 
351. 

Jeremiah;  his  book  quoted,  i,  184 ; 
vii,  247;  ix,  250;  xi,  xv,  80;  xvii, 
256. 

Jerusalem;  its  restoration  by  Cyrus 
in  harmony  with  the  designs  of 
Providence,  173 ;  its  final  de- 
struction, 289. 

Jethro,  father-in  law  of  Moses ; 
variation  in  his  name,  140. 


Job,  22,  210;  a  poem,  not  a  history, 
210,  &c. ;  addition  to  it  from  the 
Septuagint,  211 ;  reasons  why  it 
might  be  thought  a  religious  or 
moral  tale,  212;  book  quoted,  i, 
363;  xiii,  213. 

Joel;  his  book  quoted,  i,  184. 

John's  Gospel  quoted ;  i,  345,  347  ; 
v,  xix,  342,  343;  xx,  347. 

Jordan;  error  in  the  expressions  ore 
this  side  and  beyond  Jordan,  240. 

Jonah  ;  his  book  ;  i,  184. 

Josephus  ;  sketch  of  his  life  and 
works,  54,  413. 

Joshua,  21;  not  author  of  the  book, 
144;  error  of  we  for  they  in  chap, 
y,  verse  1,  145.  His  book  quoted, 
i,  29,  76;  v,  132,  144,  148;  vi, 
146;  viii.  76,  109;  ix.  148;  x.38, 
148,  150,  151 ;  xii.  124 ;  xiii.  151 ; 
xiv,  120,  151,  243  ;  xv,  148,  152; 
xvi,  xvii,  152;  xviii,  123;  xix, 
152;  xxiii,  76;  xxiv,  29,  153,  243. 

Judaea;  excessive  accounts  of  its 
population,  266. 

Jude's  book  quoted,  301. 

Judges,  21;  chronology  of  the  book, 
47;  Book  quoted,  i,  29,  125,  147, 
148,  152,  156,  157,  324 ;  iii,  334 ; 
iv,  yi,  147;  vii,  viii,  148 ;  ix,  164 ; 
xvii,  157,  359;  xviii,  157 ;  xix,  30, 
157. 

Judith,  24 ;  Book  quoted,  299. 

KHETUBIM  or  Hagiographa  ana- 
lysed, 191  ;  its  historical  books, 
194;  its  poetical  books,  197. 

Kings  ;  Books  of  Kings  examined, 
22,  165  ;  FIRST  BOOK  quoted,  i, 
31,  166 ;  ii,  82;  iii,  279  ;  iv,  166  ; 
204,  243,  244,  268  ;  vii,  85  ;  viii, 
81,  83,  85;  ix,  156,  166,  264,  265, 
325 ;  x,  265  ;  xi,  38,  204,  268 ;  xii, 
xiii,  166  ;  xiv,  40, 167,  279  ;  xxii, 
31,  265;  xxiv,  275;  SECOND  BOOK 
quoted,  i,  31 ;  viii,  x,  xiii,  167 ; 
xiv,  82,  167  ;  xv,  282,  283  ;  xvi, 
283 ;  xvii.  167,  168,  284 ;  xviii, 
36,  284;  xix,  285;  xxi,  287;  xxii, 
87;  xxiii,  88,  281,  360;  xxiv,  274, 
288,  293;  xxv,  168. 

Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel ;  chro- 
nological tables  of  them,  48 — 51. 
LAB  AN  and  Jacob,  312. 

Lamentations,  of  uncertain  date 
and  authorship,  209. 
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Law ;  passages  of  the  Pentateuch 

where  the  Book  of  the  Law  is 

named,  100  ;  the  book  sprinkled 

by  Moses,  301. 
Lee,    professor    of  Hebrew  ;    his 

Hebrew  Lexicon  quoted,  339. 
Leviticus  ;  contents  of  the  book,  21 ; 

Book  quoted,  xvi,  247;  xxvi,  255. 
Lightfoot,  Dr.;  his  note  on  Eli,  Eli, 

347. 
Luke's  Gospel  quoted,  iv,  349;  xxiii, 

343. 
MACCABEES,    24  ;     FIRST    BOOK 

quoted,  ii,  22."). 
Malachi ;  his  date.  32:  book  quoted, 

i,  184;  ii,  187;  iii,  1M'. ;  iv,  8ft 
Manasseh  ;  his  prayer,  24. 
Marius  Victorinus,  413. 
Mark's  Gospel  quoted,  iii,  v,  xiv, 

xv,  345,  346,  347. 
Marriage-law  harsh  in  time  of  Ezra, 

171.  ' 
Matthew's Qospel  quoted,  xiv,  3ir, : 

\viii,  :;;:  :  x\i,  34.-). 
MI  riliah;  description  of  its  water, 

137. 
Mexican  picture-writing  described, 

372. 
Micah;  his  book  quoted,  i,  1>  1 ;  vi, 

Michael  and  the  Devil ;  contest  be- 
tween them,  3n  l. 

Milnian  ;   his  ace. Mint  of  Ezra,  273. 

.Moaliite  Stone  lately  diso>\i  n  d, 
399. 

Monoliths  common  to  many  na- 
tions, 354. 

Moses,  manner  in  which  he  is 
named  in  the  Pentateuch,  111  ; 
his  own  death  recorded  in  it,  116  ; 
called  a  king  :  meaning  of  the 
phrase.  131 ;  nis  law  not  observed. 
2(i7  :  its  preservation  doubtful 
during  the  captivity,  271;  his 
law  exists  only  as  set  forth  by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  others,  173; 
called  theson  of  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter. 303  ;  name  doubtful,  whether 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  319. 

NABI  or  Nebbi,  "  prophet,"  an  old 
name  among  the  Hebrews,  3«;."i. 

Nahum;  his  book  quoted,  i,  1*4. 

Names  in  the  Pentateuch,  about 
which  anachronisms  exist,  118; 
Hebron,  119;  Dan,  120;  Succoth, 


121  ;  Eshcol,  122  ;  Bethlehem, 
122;  Bethel,  123;  Beersheba,123; 
Hormah,  124;  Gilead,  125;  Land 
of  the  Hebrews,  125;  Beer,  127. 

Nebuchadnezzar ;  his  invasion  of 
Palestine,  272. 

Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  318. 

Nehemiah,  22  ;  his  book  quoted,  i, 
93  ;  ii,  iii,  243  ;  iv,  296  ;  viii,  !I3, 
314  ;  ix,  300  ;  x,  256  ;  xiii,  186, 
256,  263,  315. 

Numbers;  contents  of  the  book,  21. 
Book  quoted,  x,  321;  xi,  140;  xii, 
113,321;  xiii,  122, 141;  xiv,  121, 
30i>  ;  xv.  266;  xx,  137,  322  ;  x\i, 
3s,  ll:i,  12k  127,  137,  242,  «22; 
xxii,  137;  xxiv,  13s,  2i;s  ;  xxv, 
xxxi,  323;  xxxii,  126;  xxxiii, 
L02. 

()«; ;  his  bedstead  described,  137. 

(  Iliadiall  ;    hook   quoted,   1,    1M. 

<  )nkelos,  his  Targum,  6(>. 

Ophir;  Solomon's  trade  with  it,  his 
ships,  and  uncertainty  of  its  po- 
sition, 265. 

I'.\I:CIIM  I:N  r  used  first  by  Eumcncs, 
king  of  Pergamos,  414. 

Patriarchs  ;  chronological  tables  of 
them,  46,  46. 

iVntateueli  ;  Internal  Evidence  in 
favour  of  MH.M-S.  :»7  ;  against  tlio 
claims  of  Moses,  KIN. 

Pharaoh     Neclio    slays  Josiah  at 

Me-iddo,    1>1. 

Pharaoh's  daughter,  319. 

PJiilo  the  Jew  ;  his  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  Pentateuch, 
277,  40!). 

Pho-nicians  introduce  letters  into 
Knrope,  412  ;  their  inscri|ition.s 
all  in  the  Hebrew  language,  312, 
399. 

Pliny  names  the  Jewish  magicians, 
303. 

Pre-historic  records  and  allegorical 
narratives,  27">. 

Prideaux ;  his  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  32! », 
335. 

Priscian  the  Grammarian  quoted, 
413. 

Prophets ;  their  dates  and  order, 
I1:;;  form  one  of  the  three  original 
Divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, 181— 191  ;  how  they  dif- 
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fered  from  the  Priests,  181;  for- 
merly called  Seers,  161  ;  how 
their  teaching  differed  from  the 
Mosaical  Law,  182  ;  the  several 
prophetical  books  analysed,  184 
-190. 

Proverbs,  20 ;  divided  into  five 
books  or  chapters,  201;  quoted, 
201,  202. 

Psalms,  22  ;  its  extent  of  meaning, 
197;  an  additional  psalm  from  the 
Septuagint,  199  ;  five  books  of 
Psalms,  200 ;  quoted,  xv,  182  ; 
Ivii,  xcix,  cv,  cvi,  cix,  79. 

Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  601. 

Pul  king  of  Assyria  invades  Pales- 
tine, 282. 

Purim;  Feast  so  called,  220. 

REHOBOAM  ;  his  connection  with 
Egypt,  279. 

Piuth  ;  the  Book  examined,  211, 
158  ;  book  quoted,  i,  30,  158;  iv, 
158. 

Piosetta  Stone  ;  number  of  charac- 
ters on  it,  394. 

SABBATH,  252  ;  punishment  for 
breach  of  it,  254. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch;  copies  of  it 
lately  brought  to  Europe,  103  ; 
its  supposed  antiquity  uncer- 
tain, 105  ;  furnishes  no  argument 
about  the  Hebrew  text,  107. 

Samuel,  his  prospective  description 
of  a  king,  260  ;  FIRST  BOOK  ex- 
amined, 159;  quoted,  i,  30;  v,  vi, 
vii,  160  ;  viii,  260  ;  ix,  118,  161  ; 
xii,  162,  300;  xvi,  261;  xvii,  261, 
262;  xviii,  163;  xxv,  162;  xxvii, 
xxviii,  xxx,  163  ;  xxxi,  30,  361. 
SECOND  BOOK  examined,  163  ; 
quoted,  i,  30,  150  ;  ii,  iv,  v,  163  ; 
viii,  333  ;  x,  243  ;  xv,  161  ;  xvi, 
xviii,  164  ;  xxiii,  165  ;  xxiv,  31, 
165,  170,  266,  363. 

Scapegoat  ;  ordinance  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  248,  357. 

Septuagint,  58  ;  its  date,  212. 

Sharpe  ;  his  history  of  Egypt 
quoted,  358. 

Shishak  ;  his  invasion  of  Palestine, 
272;  same  as  Sesostris,  279. 

Shuckford;  his  connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  history  quoted, 
413. 

Sininiias,  306. 


Sinew  that  was  not  eaten,  132. 

Slavery;  its  nature  and  practice  in 
Syria,  Palestine,  Assyria,  290;  its 
effects  on  language,  318. 

Song  of  Solomon  (see  Canticles). 

Solomon  ;  extent  of  his  dominions, 
244  ;  error  in  the  number  of  his 
officers,  264. 

Song  of  the  Three  Children,  24. 

Stuart,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  quoted, 
338. 

Susanna;  Book  quoted,  24. 

TALMUD  of  Jerusalem,  367. 

Tacitus  quoted,  385. 

Targums,  59  ;  later  than  the  time 
of  Christ,  336. 

Tarshish ;  its  doubtful  position, 
265. 

Temple  of  Jerusalem,  obscurely 
prefigured,  138. 

Teraphin  stolen  by  Rachel,  354. 

Testament;  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  their  names,  19  ;  their 
history  continuous,  28  ;  division 
into  three  classes,  27  ;  compiled 
from  more  ancient  books,  33  ; 
narrative  broken  and  interrupted 
here  and  there,  33;  repetitions  in 
the  narrative,  35  ;  first  appear- 
ance of  the  book  in  Europe,  52 ; 
sameness  of  style  throughout, 
403  ;  quotes  earlier  books,  38 ; 
its  reputed  authors,  64  ;  number 
of  books,  chapters,  and  verses  in 
it,  309. 

Theodotion  ;  his  version  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  59. 

"  This  day"  denotes  a  long  inter- 
val, and  a  later  date,  111. 

Timothy;  Second  Epistle  quoted, 
iii.  302. 

Tobit,  an  apocryphal  book,  24. 

Tradition,  always  either  fabulous 
or  mixed  with  fables,  71,  75. 

UB.IM  and  Thummim  ;  meaning 
unknown,  401. 

VOWEL- POINTS  later  than  the 
Christian  era,  338. 

Vulgate  or  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible  differently  arranged,  20. 

WALL  (Dr)  on  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, 390,  404,  405. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon,  24. 

XENOPHON;  his  Cyropajdia  a  moral 
tale,  222. 
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YOUNG  (Dr)  on  the  Hieroglyphics, 

387,  391. 
7. AI-HAKIAH,  son  of  Jehoiada  ;  his 

father  described  under  different 

names,  193. 


Zechari.ih  the  prophet ;  his  book 
quoted  ;  i,  184;  hi,  363. 

Zephaniah,  i,  1S4. 

Zodiac  of  Dendcra,  397. 

Zoega  on  the  Egyptian  Hierogly- 
phics, 393,  *tc. 
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